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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

This  list  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  requests  from  parents 
for  help  in  the  selectioT^  of  books  for  their  children. 

The  italic  letters  before  the  titles  show  the  ages  for  which  the 
books  are  suited:  a  means  under  8  years;  h,  8  to  14;  c,  over  14. 

The  classification  of  books  according  to  the  age  of  the  child  is  an 
arbitrary  method  at  best,  since  children  differ  so  greatly  in  their 
ability  to  grasp  literature.  Many  books  will,  therefore,  be  found  in 
one  list  which  some  parents  will  feel  could  be  read  only  by  older 
children.  But  in  many  homes,  fortunately,  the  custom  of  reading 
aloud  to  children  has  been  observed  from  earliest  childhood.  Where 
this  is  so,  and  the  child  develops  a  love  of  books,  it  is  surprising  to 
note  the  readiness  with  which  he  will  grasp  the  best  hterature. 

A  child  had  always  better  have  a  book  which  is  above  his  com- 
prehension than  one  which  is  too  young  for  him,  and  gives  his  reason, 
imagination,  or  sympathy  no  exercise. 

Though  some  "popular"  hterature  finds  its  place  on  this  Hst,  the 
committee  hopes  that  parents  wiU  select  for  their  children's  reading, 
as  far  as  possible,  such  books  as  are  of  some  permanent  value,  and 
are  as  interesting  to  the  adults  as  to  the  child. 

Teachers  and  parents  who  have  access  to  public  libraries  should 
caU  upon  librarians  for  further  help  when  it  is  needed.  Many  ex- 
cellent lists  are  prepared  by  the  different  libraries  and  are  obtain- 
able at  little  or  no  cost. 

So  many  books  in  series  are  issued  at  the  present  time  that  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  for  purchase.     As  a  rule,  it  is 
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not  safe  to  buy  whole  sets  of  books,  as'different  volumes  vary  greatly 
in  merit. 

Inexpensive  reprints  of  standard  books  are  published  in  many 
forms.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  cheap  editions  is  Everyman's 
library,  Dutton,  cloth,  35  cents;  leather,  70  cents.  This  includes  a 
large  number  of  books  desirable  for  young  people  to  read  and  is 
recommended  to  those  '^ii.o  are  fornjing  a  li.brary.of  ;their  own. 

The  Riverside  HteratuTe^^enes^-^OUghto.n:Mif|  e^qi,  ^  made  up 
of  poems,  stories,  and  essays  from  the  world's, best  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  over  200  volumes  injall.-    'Pap6r,'.J5  cents  each;  linen, 

25  cents.  ,   ^    .,--.•     «.  .-    _       •..'*:':'* 

The  Heart  of  oak  series,  fcoh tains -tales.; (^  a4tQnteiires,<  heroic  stories, 
poems,  classics  from  many  languages  chosen  particularly  with  the 
aim  of  forming  a  taste  for  good  literature.  It  was  edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  and  published  in  seven  volumes,  graded  according  to 
age,  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.  Per  volume:  Vol.  1,  25  cents;  vol.  2, 
35  cents;  vol,  3,  40  cents;  vol.  4,  45  cents;  vol.  5,  50  cents;  vol.  6, 
55  cents;  vol.  7,  60  cents. 
Other  series  are  noted  in  different  parts  of  this  list. 
As  guides  to  the  best  reading  for  young  and  old  the  following 
books  are  recommended:  The  choice  of  books,  Frederick  Harrison, 
75  cents;  The  book  lover,  James  Baldwin,  90  cents;  Books  and 
culture,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  90  cents.  Also  aids  in  the  selection 
of  children's  books:  The  children's  reading,  Frances  J.  Olcott,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  CO.,  $1.25;  A  mother's  list  of  books  for  children,  Gertrude 
W.  Arnold,  McClurg,  $1. 


I.  PICTURE  BOOKS  AND  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNGEST  READERS. 

For  very  young  children  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  tell  over 
and  over  again  the  best  fairy  stories  and  myths.  Old  Testament 
stories,  and  simple  hero  tales. 

Books  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  children  are  few 
and  have  usually  no  style  to  recommend  them.  Many  of  the  books 
in  other  divisions  of  this  list  may  be  read  to  quite  young  children, 
but  a  few  stories  are  placed  here  which  a  child  can  read  almost  as 
soon  as  he  can  read  at  all. 

Adventures  of  a  brownie.     Dinah  Mulock  Craik.     Harper.     60  cents. 
iE sop's  fables. 

There  is  a  one-syllable  edition,  edited  by  Mary  Godolphin.  McKay.    50  cents. 
Scudder's  Book  of  fables  is  more  pleasing  in  form,  however,  and  the  stories  are  chiefly  from  .ffisop. 
Another  fairy  reader.     James  Baldwin.     Am.  bk.  co.     192  p.     35  cents. 

In  school  book  form.    Contains  folk  lore  of  different  countries,  in  large  print  for  second  grade  cM- 
dren. 
(The)  Arabella  and  Araminta  stories.     Gertrude  Smith.     Small.    $1  net. 
Baby  days.     Century.     192  p.    $1.10. 

A  new  selection  of  songs,  stories,  and  pictures  for  very  little  folks,  with  introduction  by  the  editor 
of  "St.  Nicholas." 
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Banbury  cross  stories.    F.  W.  Howard,  ed.    Men-ill.     132  p.    25  cents. 

A  small  book  of  old  nursery  tales,  in  large  type,  with  pictures. 
(The)  Blowing  away  of  Mr.  Bushy-Tail.         Edith  Davidson.     Warne.     50  cents. 

Telling  of  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Bushy-Tail  who  goes  out  in  search  of  food  for  his  family,  is  caught 
in  a  blizzard  and  blown  to  the  South  Pole. 
(The)  Book  of  baby  beasts.     F.  E.  Dugdale.     Pictures  in  color  by  E.  J.  Detmold. 
Hodder.     $3.50. 
This  and  the  Book  of  baby  birds  are  beautiful  gift  books. 
Book  of  cheerful  cats.     J.  G.  Francis.     Century.     $1. 

"Funny"  black  and  white  pictures. 
Book  of  fables.     Horace  E.  Scudder.     H.  &  M.     illus.     50  cent8. 

Fables  from  Msot^,  mainly. 
Book  of  folk  stories.     Horace  E.  Scudder.     H.  &  M.    Paper,  15  cents  net;  cloth, 
45  cents. 
Contains  the  well-known  nursery  tales. 
Book  of  horses.     Button.     Linen,  75  cents. 

Picture  book  for  the  youngest  children. 
Book  of  nature  myths.     Florence  Holbrook.     H.  &  M.     215  p.     65  cents. 

Subject  matter  from  the  folk  lore  of  different  nations,  arranged  for  easy  reading. 
Book  of  nursery  rhymes.     Arranged  by  Charles  Welsh.     Heath.     169  p.     30  cents. 
For  an  inexpensive  edition  of  Mother  Goose  this  is  very  satisfactory.    The  choice  is  good  and  type 
and  pictures  are  attractive. 
(The)  Book  of  the  sea.     Button.     Paper,  50  cents;  linen,  75  cents. 

Fine  pictures  that  babies  love. 
Boy  Blue  and  his  friends.     Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  F.  Blaisdell.     Little. 
165  p.     illus.     60  cents. 
Stories  in  which  the  familiar  characters  of  Mother  Goose  appear  in  new  rdles. 
Brownies :  their  book.     Palmer  Cox.     Century.     144  p.     $1.50. 

Long  a  favorite  picture  book,  with  its  funny  little  men  and  their  mischievous  doings.    There  are 
eight  volumes  of  Brownie  books. 
(A)  Bunch  of  keys.    Margaret  Johnson.     Button.    74  p.     75  cents. 

Puzzle  stories  and  pictures  arranged  like  those  in  "What  did  the  black  cat  do?"  and  "Where 
was  the  little  white  dog?  "  by  the  same  author. 
.The)  Bunnikins  bunnies  in  camp.     Edith  B.  Batidson.     H.  &  M.     95  p.     illus. 

50  cents. 
Caldecott  picture  books.    The  Hey-diddle-diddle  picture  book.    The  Panjandrum 
picture  book.     Picture  book.     Picture  book,  no.  2.     Wame*    $1.25  each. 

These  four  volumes  contain  sixteen  amusing  nursery  rhymes  and  other  verses,  which  are  sold  sepa- 
rately iu  paper  covers,  25  cents  each. 
Cat  stories.     Helen  H.  Jackson.     Little.     156  p.     illus.     $2. 

Contents. — Letters  from  a  cat;  Mammy  Tittleback  and  her  family;  The  hunter  eats  of  Connorloa. 
Chansons  de  France.  J.  B.  Weckerlin.  Illus.  by  BoutetdeMonvel.  Plon.  $2.25. 
Chicken  world.     E.  B.  Smith.     Putnam.     $2. 

Large  colored  pictures  of  different  scenes  in  the  hen  yard. 
Child  life  readers.    E  A.  Blaisdell  and  M.  F.  Blaisdell.     Macmillan. 

Book  1.  Child  life:  a  first  reader.    25  cents.    Book  2.  Child  life  in  taJe  and  fable:  a  second  reader- 
35  cents. 

Child-lore  dramatic  reader.     Catherine  T.  Bryce.     Scribner.     115  p.     30  cents. 

Stories,  fables,  and  rhymes,  arranged  in  dialogue  form  for  dramatization  in  the  schoolroom. 
(A)  Child's  book  of  stories.     Penryhn  W.  Coxjssens.     Illus.  by  Jessie  W.  Smith. 

Buffield.     $2.25. 
Child's  Christ  tales.    A.  H.  Proudpoot.     Flanagan.    $1. 

Legendary  tales  from  other  soiurces  than  the  Bible.    To  be  read  to  children. 
Child's  garden  of  verses.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Illus.  by  Mars  and  Squire 
Rand.     50  cents. 

Illus.  by  Jessie  W.  Smith.     Scribner.     $2.50. 

Children's  book.     Horace  E.  Scudder.     H.  &  M.     444  p.     illus.     $2.50. 

A  good  collection  for  a  family  to  own,  containing  the  best  old  stories,  fables,  and  poems.    Can  not 
be  read  by  the  youngest  children,  but  contains  much  they  like  to  hear  read. 
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Clean  Peter  and  the  cMldren  of  Grubbylea.     Ottilia  Adelborg.    Longmans.    $1.25. 

Delightful  picture  book,  furnishing  incentives  to  cleanliness. 
Cock,  the  mouse,  and  the  little  red  hen.     Felicite  IvEpevre.     Jacobs.     |1. 

An  old  story  with  new  colored  pictures. 
Etwas  von  den  Wurzelkindern.     Sibylle  von  Olfers.     Schreiber.     $1. 
Fairy  stories  and  fables.     James  Baldwin.     Am.  bk.  co.     35  cents. 
Fairy  tales.     Grimm  Brothers.     S.  E.  Wiltse,  ed.  2  vols..     Ginn.     35  cents  each. 

The  choice  is  well  made  and  the  type  is  good. 
(The)  Farm  book.     E.Boyd  Smith.    Full-page  colored  pictures.    H.&M.iUus.    $1.25. 
Father  and  baby  plays.     Anne  Emilie  Poulsson.     Century.     100  p.     $1.25. 
Fifty  famous  stories  retold.     James  Baldwin.     Am.  bk.  co.     35  cents. 

A  favorite  collection  with  little  children. 
Filles    et   gargons.     Anatole   France.     IUus.  by  Boutet  de   Monvel.     Hachette. 

$1.25. 
Finger  plays  for  nursery  and  kindergarten.     Emilie  A.  Poulsson.     Lothrop.    $1.25. 
Folk-lore  readers.     E.  O.  Grover    Atkinson.     Ill  p.     30  cents. 

Based  on  Mother  Goose  stories,  nursery  rhymes,  and  ^sop's  fables. 
Folk-lore  stories  and  proverbs.     Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Ginn.     30  cents. 

Nursery  tales  in  large  type  with  small  black-and-white  pictures. 
Four-and-twenty  toilers.     E.  V.  Lucas.     Colored  illus.  by  F.  D.  Bedford.     McDevitt- 
Wilson.     $1.75. 

Unusually  attractive  picture  book  of  trades  and  occupations. 
Girls  and  Boys.     Anatole  France.     Illus.  by  Boutet  de  Monvel.     Duffield.    25  p. 
$2.25. 

Little  children  will  enjoy  the  pictures,  but  the  stories  must  be  read  to  them. 
Golden  goose  book.     Leslie  Brooke.    Warne.     colored  illus.    $2. 

Contains:  Golden  goose;  Three  bears;  Three  little  pigs;  and  Tom  Thumb. 

Each  is  sold  separately  in  paper  cover  at  50  cents. . 
Goody  two  shoes.     Charles  Welsh,  ed.     Heath.     20  cents. 
Goops  and  how  to  be  them.     Gelett  Burgess.     Stokes.     $1.50. 

Absurd  pictures  with  rhymes  to  teach  manners  and  morals  to  children. 
Hans  and  Sister  Hilda.     A  Christmas  secret.     John  H.  Jewett.     Button.    50  cents. 

Pictures  in  color  with  a  little  story  in  verse. 
HSnschen  im  Blaubeerenwald.     Elsa  Beskow.     Carl,  Stuttgart.     $1. 
(The)  Happy  book.     Githa  Sowerby.     Illus.  by  Millicent  Sowerby.     Hodder.     40 

cents. 
(The)  Happy  heart  family.     Virginia  Gerson.     Duffield.     illus.    $1.25. 

a  favorite  pictvire  book. 
Hiawatha  primer.     Florence  Holbrook.     H.  &  M.     40  cents. 
Hopi,  the  cliff-dweller.     Martha  Jewett.     Educ.  pub.  co.     72  p.     30  cents. 

Designed  for  children  of  the  second  primary  grade. 
In  field  and  pasture.     Maude  B.  Button.    Am.  bk.  co.     190  p.    35  cents. 

Tells  about  the  agricultural  life  of  primitive  people,  by  means  of  stories  of  individual  children. 
Indian  child  life.     Edwin  W.  Beming.     Stokes.    $2. 

Large,  full-page  pictures,  in  color,  with  descriptive  text. 
Indian  primer.     Florence  C.  Fox.     Am.  bk.  co.    illus.     120  p.     25  cents. 

Five  types  of  Indians,  whose  history  is  of  special  interest  to  children,  have  been  selected  as  the  basis 
of  short  stories  in  large  print. 
Johnny  Crow's  garden.     Leslie  Brooke.     Warne.     $1. 

A  nonsense  rhyme,  illustrated  with  amusing  pictures.    Another  book  of  the  same  kind  is  Johnny 
Crow's  party.    Warne.    $1. 
Kling-Klang  Gloria.     H.  Lefler  ant?  J.  Urban.     Brentano.     $1. 

Beautifully  illustrated  book  of  German  folk-  and  chUd-songs,  with  music. 
Krag  and  Johnny  Bear.     Ernest  T.  Seton.     Scribner.    illus.     60  cents. 
Little  Betty  Blue.     (Untearable.)     Button.     8  p.     50  cents. 
Little  Black  Sambo.     Helen  Bannerman.     Stokes.    56  p.     50  cents. 

A  little  bit  of  a  nonsense  book,  with  colored  pictures,  which  will  delight  the  littlest  children. 
Little  Girl  Blue.     Josephine  S.  Gates.     H.  &  M.     50  p.     illus.     60  cents. 
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Little  songs  of  long  ago.     Alfred  Moffat.     IUus.  by  Willebeek  Le  Mair.     Schirmer. 
$2.50. 
The  old  tunes  to  familiar  nursery  rhymes,  with  beautiful  full-page  illustrations. 
Little  stories  of  little  animals  for  little  children.     Susan  Holton.     Phillips.    84  p, 

illus.     50  cents. 

Ten  cheerful  and  pleasing  stories  for  very  little  people. 
Marigold  garden.     Kate  Greenaway.     Warne.     illus.     56  p.     |1.50  net. 

Pictures  and  rhymes. 
Marjorie  books.     Lucy  Wheelock.     Wilde.    About  50  p.  each.    $1.10  for  set. 

Six  small  volumes  full  of  pictures  and  short  stories:  "  Polly's  minutes,"  "Christmas  Eve,"  "Bessie's 
conquest,"  "A  rainy  day,"  "Jack  and  Ted,"  and  "Sara's  gift." 
More  five-minute  stories.     Laura  E.  Richards.     Eates.     150  p.    $1. 

Rhymes  and  stories  for  little  children. 
Mother  Goose  melodies.     W.  A.  Wheeler,  ed.     H.  &  M.     186  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

Other  good  editions  are  noted  in  this  list. 
My  pussy  cat  book.     Dutton.     Paper,  50  cents;  linen,  75  cents. 

Fine  pictures  that  babies  love. 
My  very  first  book  of  letters.     Hodder.     23  cents. 

The  alphabet,  with  illustrations  ia  color  and  accompanying  verses. 
New  baby  world.     Century.     300  p.     $1.50. 

Stories  and  poems  from  St.  Nicholas. 
Nibbles  Poppelty  Poppett.     Edith  B.  Davidson.     Little.     63  p.    illus.     75  cents. 
Nonsense  books.     Edward  Lear.     Little.     $2. 

The  nonsense  classic  of  well-tested  popularity. 
Nos  enfants.     Anatole  France.     Illus.  by  Boutet  de  Monvel.     Hachette.     $1.25. 
(The)   Nursery  rhyme   book.    Andrew   Lang.    Complete   classified   collection  of 
"Mother  Goose"  verses.     Warne.     278  p.     $2. 

a  very  good  book  for  the  home  nursery. 
Old  Mother  West  Wind.     Thornton  W.  Burgess.     Little.     169  p.     $1. 

A  collection  of  stories,  telliag  the  adventures  of  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  released  daily  from  Old 
Mother  West  Wiad's  bag.    They  are  of  a  quality  to  be  recommended  for  bedtime  reading. 
Our  moo  cow  book.     Dutton.     Paper,  50  cents;  linen,  75  cents. 
Our  old  nursery  rhymes.     Alfred  Moffat.     lUtis.  by  Willebeek  Le  Mair.     Schirmer. 
$2.50. 

With  the  original  times  and  beautiful  pictures. 
Outlook  story-book  for  little  people.     Laura  Winnington,  ed.    Outlook.     207  p. 
$1.20. 

A  collection  of  little  stories  and  poems  well  illustrated. 
Overall  boys.     Eulalie  O.  Grover.     Rand.    45  cents. 

With  small  colored  pictures  and  big  print. 
Peter  and  Polly  in  summer.     Rose  Lucia.    Am.  bk.  co.    35  cents. 
Peter  Rabbit  series.     Beatrix  Potter.     Warne.     50  cents. 

Children  take  great  pleasure  in  these  tiny  books.    The  series  includes  Benjamin  Bimny;  The 
tailor  of  Gloucester;  Two  bad  mice;  Squirrel  Nutkin;  Mrs.  Tiggy- Winkle;  Tom  Kitten,  and  others. 
Pied  Piper.     Robert  Browning.     Illus.  by  Hope  Dunlap.     Rand.     $1.25. 

Another  edition  is  illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway.    Warne.    $1.50. 
Polly  and  Dolly.     Mary  F.  Blaisdell.     Little.     173  p.     illus.     50  cents. 

Seventeen  little  stories  about  the  good  times  of  some  children  and  their  dog. 
Polly  Cologne.     Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz.     Lothrop.     192  p.     illus.     $1. 

A  story  of  a  precious  rag  doll;  how  she  was  lost  and  how  she  was  found. 
Prince  Silver  Wings  and  other  fairy  tales.     Edith  Ogden  Harrison.     McClurg. 
123  p.     $1.75. 

Seven  pleasantly  written  fairy  tales  with  colored  illustrations. 
Boggie  and  Reggie  stories.     Gertrude  Smith.     Harper.     95  p.     $1.50. 
(The)  Rolypoly  pudding.     Beatrix  Potter.     Wame.     70  p.    illus.     $1. 

More  about  our  old  friend  Tom  Kitten  and  his  adventures  with  the  rat. 
Runaway  donkey.     Emilie  Poulsson.     Lothrop.     $1.25. 

Rhymes  about  animals,  printed  in  large  type,  with  many  pictures  in  black  and  whit*. 
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(The)  Sandman:  his  farm  stories.     William  J.  Hopkins.     217  p.     $1.10. 

Stories  for  the  youngest  children.    Good,  for  bedtime  reading. 
Short  stories  for  short  people.     Alicia  Aspinwall.     Dutton.     254  p.     $1.50. 

Twenty-eight  short  whimsical  stories  of  a  purely  imaginative  Mnd. 
Six  nursery  classics.    Michael  V.  O'Shea.     Heath.    20  cents. 
(The)  Snow  baby.    Josephine  D.  Peart.     Stokes.    84  p.    illua.  from  photographs. 

$1.20. 
Snowman  and  other  stories.    Andrew  Lang.     Longmans.     36  cents. 

Based  on  tales  in  the  fairy  books. 
(The)  Stories  of  Peter  and  Ellen.     Gertrude  Smith.     Harper.     138  p.     $1.30. 

Natural  and  wholesome  stories  of  two  small  children  who  have  many  pets  and  frolics. 
Stories  of  pioneer  life.     Florence  Bass.     Heath.     136  p.     40  cents. 

For  children  just  becoming  interested  in  the  early  history  of  our  country. 
Story  book  friends.     Clara  Murray.     Little.     185  p.     50  cents. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 
(The)  Story  hour.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith.    H.  &  M.    185  p.    $1. 

Bedtime  stories  for  children  under  ten. 
Struwwel  Peter.     Heinrich  Hoffmann.     Dutton.     50  cents. 

Sunbonnet  babies.     Eulalie  0.  Grover.     Illus.  by  Bertha  L.  C!orbett.     Rand.     123 
p.     Large  print.     48  cents. 

Excellent  for  children  just  beginning  to  read  for  themselves. 
Tales  of  two  bunnies.     Katharine  Pyle.     Illus.  by  the  author.     Dutton.     $1. 

Numerous  amusing  pencil  drawings  and  short  animal  stories. 
Through  the  farmyard  gate.     Emilie  Poulsson.     Lothrop.     80  p.     $1.25. 

Pictures  of  farmyard  pets,  illustrating  verses  and  stories. 
Tom  Kitten.     Beatrix  Potter.     Warne.     50  cents. 
Tree  dwellers.     Katharine  E.  Dopp.     Rand,    illus.     45  cents. 

First  in  a  series  intended  to  teach  the  main  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  race.    Large  type  and  short 
sentences. 
'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas.    C.  C.  Moore.     Illus.  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
H.  &M.     $1. 

The  old  Christmas  poem,  with  colored  pictures. 
Under  the  window.     EIate  Greenaway.    Warne.    $1.50. 

Picture  book  with  short  verses. 
Walter  Crane's  picture  books.  The  baby's  own  Aesop.  Warne.  $1.50.  Beauty 
and  the  beast's  picture  book,  Bluebeard's  picture  book,  Buckle  my  shoe  picture 
book,  Cinderella's  picture  book,  Goody  Two  Shoes'  picture  book.  Red  Riding 
Hood's  picture  book,  Song  of  sixpence  picture  book  and  This  little  pig's  picture 
book.     Lane.     $1.25  each. 

There  are  several  stories  in  each  book  which  are  sold  separately  in  paper  covers.    25  cents  each. 
Was  Marilenchen  erlebte.     Sibylle  von  Olfers.     Schreiber.     $1. 
What  did  the  black  cat  do?    Margaret  Johnson.     Estes.     81  p.     75  cents. 

Written  partly  in  rebus  fashion,  with  five  or  six  little  pictures  on  a  page. 
Where  was  the  little  white  dog?    Margaret  Johnson.     Estes.     79  p.     75  cents. 

A  companion  volume  to  "What  did  the  black  cat  do? ' 
(The)  White  kitten  book.     Cecil  Aldin.     Doran.     illus.     75  cents. 

The  story  of  a  kitten  told  by  herself,  with  amusing  pictures. 
Wilderness  babies.    Julia  A.  Schwarz.     Little.     $1.50. 

Simple  stories  of  wild  animal  life.    To  be  read  to  children. 
Windchen.    Sibylle  von  Olfers.     Schreiber.     $1. 

Foreign  picture  books  can  be  obtained  through  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  BIBLE. 

abc  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Eighty  pictures  by  WilUam  Hole,  R.  S.  A.,  R.  E. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  London.     $3. 

Selections  from  the  text  of  the  King  James  version  are  accompanied  by  beautiful  pictures  in 
color. 
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aJc  Lippincott's  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  one  vol.,  $3;  in  two  vols.,  $1.50  each. 
a6c  On  holy  ground.    Rev.  William  L.  Worcester.    Lippincott.    492  p.    illus.    $3. 

A  good  arrangement  of  the  Bible  for  children  of  any  age.  The  stories  are  given  straight  from  the 
Bible,  not  paraphrased.  Each  story,  however,  is  set  in  a  simple  description  of  the  time  and  conditions 
ab  "Tell  me  a  true  story."     Mary  Stewart.     Revell.     253  p.     illus.     $1.25. 

Tales  of  Bible  heroes  for  the  children  of  to-day.    Forty-eight  Bible  stories  simply  and  well  told. 

3.  EDUCATION  AND  LIFE. 

c  "Boy  wanted."     Nixon  Waterman.     Forbes.     $1.25. 

Cheerful  counsel  on  opportunity  and  success. 
c  (A)  Bundle  of  letters  to  busy  girls  on  practical  matters.    Grace  H.  Dodge.    Wagnall. 
139  p.     50  cents. 
Sensible  and  helpful  talks  to  girls. 
c  Ethics  of  the  dust.    John  Ruskin.     Dutton.     (Everyman's  library.)     35  cents. 
6c  From  youth  into  manhood.    Winfield  S.  Hall.     Y.  M.  C.  A.  press.     50  cents. 

On  sex  education.    Designed  for  boys,  11-15  years.    Recommended  by  the  American  vigilance 
association. 
c  Girl  and  woman.     Caroline  W.  Latimer.     Appleton.     $1.50. 

An  excellent  book  on  sex  education  with  helpful  suggestions  to  mothers,  but  should  be  carefully 
used  with  young  girls.    Recommended  by  the  American  vigilance  association. 
c  (The)  Girl  wanted.     Nixon  Waterman.     Forbes.     $1.25. 

Talks  on  character  and  conduct. 
c  Letters  to  the  farm  boy.     Henry  Wallace.     Macmillan.     180  p.     $1. 

Intended  to  aid  in  starting  the  farm  boy  on  the  right  track.    The  book  has  also  been  read  with 
interest  by  city  boys. 
cWhat  can  a  young  man  do?    Frank  W.  Rollins.     Little.     $1.50. 

Short  descriptions  of  professions  and  trades,  with  much  good  advice  and  information,  by  a  business 
man. 

4.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  AND  ANIMAL  STORIES. 

ftcA-hunting  of  the  deer.    Charles  Dudley  Warner.    H.  &  M.    85  p.     Paper, 
15  cents. 
Sketches  of  outdoor  life,  written  with  humor  and  charm. 
6  Adventures  of  two  ants.     Nanny  Hammarstrom.     Stokes.     79  p.     illus.     $1. 

a  story  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography  telling  the  life  history  of  Rufa  from  egg  to  full-grown  ant. 
6c  American   natural   history.    Wllliam   J.    Hornaday.     Scribner.     449    p.    illus. 
$3.50. 
"A  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  of  the  higher  animals  of  North  America." 
6c  Animal  story  book.    Andrew  Lang.     Longmans.     400  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

"True  stories  more  or  less,"  and  most  of  them  very  interesting. 
6c  Astronomy  from  a  dipper.     Eliot  C.  Clarke.     H.  &  M.     illus.     60  cents. 

a  simple  book  for  the  beginner  who  wishes  to  learn  the  constellations.    Gives  charts  and  maps. 
a6  Aunt  Martha's  corner  cupboard.     Mary  and  Elizabeth    Kirby.     Nelson.    144  p. 
illus.     60  cents. 
Stories  about  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  etc. 
abc  (The)  Bee  people.     Margaret  W.  Morley.     McClurg.     177  p.     illus.     $1.25. 

A  fascinating  description  of  these  wonderful  creatures,  told  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
b  (The)  Biography  of  a  grizzly.     Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Century,    illus.     $1.50. 
a6c  Bird  guide.     Land  birds  east  of  the  Rockies.     Chester  A.  Reed.     200  colored 
plates.     75  cents. 
A  pocket  companion  for  a  child  who  is  beginning  to  learn  the  birds. 
6c  Bird-life.     Frank  M.  Chapman.     Appleton.     187  p.     75  colored  plates.     $2. 

Contains  a  field  key  to  the  common  birds.    A  useful  guide  for  the  older  children  and  adults. 
a6c  Bird  neighbors.     Neltjb  Blanchan.     Doubleday.     234  p.     colored  illus.    $2  net. 
An  introductory  acquaintance  with  150  birds  commonly  found  in  the  gardens,  meadows,  and 
woods  about  our  homes.    School  edition  sold  for  50  cents 
fccBird  stories  from  Burroughs.    John  Burroughs.     H.  &  M.     171  p.    illus.    80 
cents. 
An  invitation  to  further  study. 
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a  Bird  world.    J.  H.  Stickney  and  Ralph  Hoffmann.    With  10  full-page  illustra- 
tions by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  and  colored  plates.     Ginn.    214  p.     75  centis 

net. 

A  book  for  young  children. 
be  Birds  and  bees,  sharp  eyes  and  other  papers.    John  Burroughs.     H.  &  M. 
96  p.     40  cents. 

For  over  forty  years  the  breezy  pages  of  this  author  have  been  winning  enthusiastic  observers  to 
outdoor  life. 
6  Book  of  the  ocean.     Ernest  Ingersoll.     Century.     274  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

A  good  book  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  likes  to  read  of  ocean  voyages,  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  wonders  of  the  sea. 
c  (The)  Boy  electrician.    Alfred  P.  Morgan.     Lothrop.     394  p.    illus.,  diagrams. 
|2  net. 

Practical  plans  for  electrical  apparatus  for  work  and  play,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  every-day  electricity. 
be  (The)  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Foresters.     Francis  Rolt- Wheeler.     Lothrop.     317  p. 
illus.    11.50. 

An  interesting  and  timely  book  with  very  little  plot  but  a  great  deal  of  adventure.    Precisely  what 
forestry  is  and  what  timber  conservation  means  is  told  ia  an  attractive  and  interesting  way. 
be  (The)  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Survey.     Francis  Rolt-Wheeler.     Lothrop.     381  p. 

illus.    $1.50. 

Recounts  some  of  the  important  work  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  the  guise  of  a 
story  of  a  sturdy  boy's  experience.    Though  written  for  boys  it  will  be  equally  interesting  to  many 
adult  readers. 
c  Boy's  book  of  model  aeroplanes.     Francis  A.  Collins.     Century.     308  p.    $1.50. 

Tells  how  to  build  and  fly  them  and  shows  plans  and  pictures. 
be  Children's  book  of  stars.    Geraldine  E.  Mitton.     Black.     206  p.     colored  illus. 

12. 
Written  in  simple  language  "to  awaken  the  interest  of  intelligent  children."    Very  attractive. 
be  Earth  and  sky  every  child  should  know.    Julia  E.  Rogers.     Doubleday.    244  p. 

11.20. 
Studies  ia  geology  and  astronomy. 
be  Field  book  of  American  wild  flowers.     F.  Schuyler  Mathews.     Putnam.    551  p. 
colored  illus.     $1.75. 
An  excellent  handy  guide. 
abc  (The)  First  book  of  birds.     Olive  Thorne  Miller.    H.  &  M.     144  p.     colored 

pictures.    $1. 
Descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  common  birds  and  their  habits,  including  many  anecdotes. 
b  First  studies  of  plant  life.     George  F.  Atkinson.    Holt,    illus.     60  cents,  net. 
abc  Flower  guide.     Chester  A.  Reed.     Reed.     $1. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  flowers  in  color.    Carefully  indexed  by  color.    Identification  of  flowers 
made  very  easy. 
b  Fly-aways  and  other  seed  travelers.     Francis  M.  Fultz.     Pub.  school.     186  p. 
illus.     60  cents. 

Tells  how  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  are  adapted  to  their  modes  of  travel.    Superior  in  style  and 
illustration  to  Morley's  "Little  wanderers"  and  contains  twice  as  much  material.    For  children  of 
ten  or  over. 
ab  Four-footed  Americans.     Mabel  Osgood  Wright.     Pictures  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.     Macmillan.     430  p      $1.50. 
In  story  form. 
be  (The)  Friendly  stars.     Martha  E.  Martin.     Harper.     265  p.     $1.25  net. 
ab  Friends  and  helpers.     Sarah  J.  Eddy.     Ginn.     231  p.     illus.    60  cents. 

Short  stories  about  horses,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
h  Gray  lady  and  the  birds.     Stories  of  the  bird  year.     Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

Macmillan.     437  p.     illus.     $1.35. 
c  Greyfriars  Bobby.     Eleanor  S.  Atkinson.     Harper.    292  p.     $1.20. 

The  story  of  a  little  Scotch  terrier  whose  monument  stands  in  Edinburgh,  in  memory  of  a  lifetime 
of  devotion. 
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be  (A)  Gmde  to  the  trees.    Alice  Lottnsberrt.     Stokes.     313  p.    $1.75. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black-and-white. 
c  Handbook  of  birds  of  Eastern  North  America.     Frank  M.  Chapman.     Illus.  in 
colors  and  black-and-white  by  L.  A.  Fuertes  and  others.     Appleton.     513  p. 
$3.50. 
A  full  and  authoritative  manual. 
be  Harper's  book  for  young  gardeners.     A.  H.  Verrill.     Harper.      390  p.    illus. 
$1.50. 
Contents. — The  garden  profitable;  the  garden  ornamental;  the  garden  practical. 
be  Harper's  book  for  young  naturalists.     A  guide  to  collecting  and  preparing  speci- 
mens.    A.  H.  Verrill.     Harper.     381  p.    illus.     $1.25. 

"  This  book  is  written  for  boys  who  are  interested  in  out-of-doors  life  and  out-of-doors  work,  and 
who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  learn  all  they  can  of  nature's  wonders,  and  who  collect  or  want  to 
collect  something  of  value  and  interest  in  an  intelligent  way."— Preface. 
be  Harper's  electricity  book  for  boys.    Joseph  H.  Adams.    Harper.    407  p.      illus. 
$1.75. 
A  comprehensive  practical  book  with  many  illustrations  and  directions  for  electrical  work. 
be  Harper's  wireless  book  for  boys.    A.  H.  Verrill.     Harper.     184  p.    illus.    $1.75. 
Contents.— The  why  and  how  of  wireless;  how  to  build  and  use  wireless  apparatus;  wireless 
telephony. 
be  Home  aquarium  and  how  to  care  for  it.    Eugene  Smith.     Button.    213  p.    illus. 
$1.20. 
This  small  book  contains  "all  that  is  required  to  establish  successfully  a  fresh-water  aquarium." 
c  How  it  is  done.    Archibald  Williams.     Nelson.     484  p.     $1.50. 

Describes  in  simple  language  how  great  engineering  achievements  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have 
been  aceompUshed.    A  good  book  for  boys  interested  in  engineering.    Fully  illustrated. 
b  How  to  attract  the  birds.     Neltje  Blanchan.     Doubleday.     224  p.     $1.35. 

a  book  well  calculated  by  its  instructive  contents,  and  the  illustrations  made  from  photographs ,  to 
awaken  and  deepen  a  love  for  birds. 
be  How  to  know  the  ferns.     Frances  T.  S.  Dana.     Scribner.     215  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

a  popular  guide  to  the  identification  of  ferns  in  their  haunts. 
a6c  How  to  know  the  wild  flowers.     Frances  T.  S.  Dana.     Scribner.     346  p.     $1.75. 

Arranged  by  color.    An  excellent  guide. 
b  How  two  boys  made  their  own  electrical  apparatus.     Thomas  M.  St.  John.     200  p. 
$1. 
A  good  home  book, 
c  In  the  wilderness.    Charles  Dudley  Warner.     H.  &  M.     (Riverside  literature 
series.)     30  cents. 
On  the  observation  of  nature. 
b  Insect  stories.    Vernon  L.  Kellogg.     Holt.    298  p.    illus.    $1.50. 

True  stories  in  which  a  little  girl  and  a  naturalist  study  insect  ways  together. 
6c  Jungle  book.     Rudyard  Kipling.     Century.     303  p.     $1.50. 

Kipling's  animal  stories  are  loved  by  children,  especially  when  read  aloud  to  them.    This  volume 
includes  stories  about  Mowgli,  the  boy  brought  up  by  wolves   Rikki-tikki-tavi,  the  mongoose,  and 
other  forest  people. 
be  (The)  Kindred  of  the  wild.    Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.     Page.    57  full-page  illus. 
$2. 
A  book  of  animal  life. 
be  (The)  Land  we  live  in.    Overton  W.  Price.     Small.    242  p.    $1.50. 

Contains  valuable  information  for  any  one  about  our  great  national  resources.    Many  illustrations. 
abc  Life  histories  of  American  insects.     Clarence  M.  Weed.     Macmillan.     270  p. 
$1.50. 

The  pictures  are  many  and  good,  and  the  descriptions  simple,  explaining  many  of  the  little  nests 
and  burrows  we  have  all  wondered  about  so  many  times  in  summer. 
ab  Little  beasts  of  field  and  wood.    William  E.  Cram.     Small.     261  p.     $1.25. 

Simply  told  accounts  of  the  habits  of  small  common  animals. 
be  (A)  Little  brother  to  the  bear.     William  J.  Long.     Ginn.     276  p.     $1.50. 

A  description  of  animals  and  animal  life  written  in  Mr.  Long's  usual  interesting  way.    Other  books 
by  this  author  include  The  school  of  the  woods.    Ginn.    $1.50.    The  ways  of  wood  iolk     Ginn. 
75  cents.    Wilderness  ways.    Ginn.    75  cents. 
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be  Lives  of  the  hunted.     Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Scribner.     360  p.     illus.    $2. 

be  Machinery  book  for  boys.     Joseph  H.  Adams.     Harper.     373  p.     $1.75. 

be  Madam  How  and  Lady  Why.     Charles  C.  Kingsley.     Macmillan.     321  p.    $1.25. 

Telling  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  workings  of  nature,  making  it  easy  and  interesting  for  children 
to  observe  for  themselves. 
be  Minerals  and  how  to  study  them.     Edward  S.  Dana.     Wiley,     illus.     380  p. 
$1.50. 
"Best  elementary  handbook  on  minerals." 
be  Moths  and  butterflies.    Mary  0.  Dickerson.     Ginn.     344  p.     illus.  from  photo- 
graphs.    $1.25. 
c  (The)  Mountains  of  California.     John  Muir.     Century.     381  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

Essays  for  the  more  mature  readers. 
c  Other  worlds  than  ours.     Richard  A.  Proctor.     Appleton.     339  p.     $1.25. 
6c  Our  insect  friends  and  foes.     Belle  S.  Cragin.     Putnam.     361  p.     illus.     $1.75. 

"How  to  collect,  preserve,  and  study  them."    A  manual  for  beginners. 
be  Our  native  trees.     Harriet  L.  Keeler.     Scribner.     537  p.     illus.  from  photo- 
graphs.    $2. 

Descriptions  easy  to  comprehend,  careful  and  accurate.    Contains  a  brief  finding  key.     Probably 
the  most  helpful  single  book  for  young  people. 
be  Pepacton.    John  Burroughs.     H.  &  M.     260  p.     $1.25. 

"For  the  development  of  close  observation  and  good  feeling  toward  the  common  things  of  life,  I 
know  of  no  writings  better  than  those  of  John  Burroughs."    Other  volumes  of  essays  by  him  which 
young  people  enjoy,  are  Locusts  and  wild  honey,  Riverby,  and  Wake  robin. 
b  Plants  and  their  children.     Frances  T.  Dana.    Am.  bk.  co.     265  p.     65  cents. 
ab  Prince  and  his  ants.     Luigi  Bertelli.     Holt.     275  p.     illus.     $1.30. 

Tells  about  a  little  Italian  boy  who  became  an  ant  and  had  many  thrilling  adventures  with  other 
ants  and  wasps  and  bees. 
(The)  Romance  of  modern  invention.    Archibald  Williams.    Pearson.    346  p. 

$1.50. 

Contains  descriptions  of  wireless  telegraphy,  liquid  air,  modem   artillery,  submarines,  dirigible 
torpedoes,  solar  motors,  airships,  etc. 
c  (The)  Eomance  of  modern  photography.     Charles  R.  Gibbon.     Lippincott.     $1.50. 

Recommended  as  a  home  book.    An  mteresting  history  of  photography. 

be  (The)   Sea-beach  at  ebb-tide.     Augusta  F.  Arnold.     Century.     490  p.     iUus. 

$2.40. 

In  spite  of  technical  names  and  expressions  this  book  can  be  used  by  young  collectors  because  of 
its  many  fine  pictures  and  plain  descriptions. 
b   Second  book  of    birds.     Olive    Thorne    Miller.     H.   &  M.    204  p.    colored 

illus.    $1. 
Simple  descriptions  of  the  "most  common  or  typical  species." 
be  (The)  Second  jungle  book.     Rudyard  Kipling.     Century.    324  p.    illus.    $1.50. 

"Now  these  are  the  laws  of  the  Jimgle, 
And  many  and  mighty  are  they; 
But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  Law 
And  the  haunch  and  the  hump  is— Obey!" 
ab  Seed  babies.     Margaret  W.  Morley.     Ginn.     71  p.    25  cents. 
be  Shaggy  coat.     Clarence  Hawkes.    Jacobs.    237  p.     $1.25. 

An  instructive  and  entertaining  story  of  the  life  of  a  beaver. 
be  (A)  Song  of  life.     Margaret  Morley.     McClurg.     $1.25. 

To  be  read  with  a  child. 
abc  Squirrels  and  other  fur-bearers.     John  Burroughs.     H.  &  M.     144  p.    $1. 

a  very  attractive  little  book,  describing  15  different  animals,  each  description  enlivened  by  a  full- 
page  colored  picture. 
be  Star  lore  of  all  ages.    William  T.  Olcott.     Putnam.    449  p.     illus.     $3.50. 

A  collection  of  myths,  legends,  and  facts  concerning  the  constellations  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
A  good  book  for  the  home. 
b  Stories  of  insect  life.     Clarence  M.  Weed.     Ginn.     vol.  1,  25  cents;  vol.  2,  30 

cents. 
ab   (The)  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her   children.     Jane    Andrews.     Lee.     161 
p.    $1. 
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be  Stories  of  inventors.     Russell  Doubleday.     Doubleday.     221  p.     $1.25. 

The  adventures  of  inventors  and  engineers;  true  incidents  and  personal  experiences. 
Very  simple  nature  stories  for  children  under  10. 
b  Story  of  wool.     Sara  W.  Bassett.     Penn.     213  p.     illus.     75    cents. 

Tells  of  an  eastern  boy's  visit  to  a  western  sheep  ranch  and  joins  information  with  adventure. 
b  Study  of  elementary  electricity  and  magnetism  by  experiment.     Thomas  M.  St. 
John.     St.  John.     220  p.     $1.25. 
This  book  contains  200  experiments  performed  with  simple,  home-made  apparatus. 
b  Things  a  boy  should  know  about  electricity.    Thomas  M.  St.  John.     St.  John, 
179  p.     $1. 
A  good  home  book. 
ab  Trees  that  every  child  should  know.    Julla  E.  Rogers.     Doubleday.    236  p. 
illus.    $1.20. 
a  useful  guide  for  children  of  12  and  over,  and  also  a  convenient  teachers'  aid. 
b  Two  little  savages.    Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Scribner.    $2.50. 

The  adventures  of  two  boys  who  lived  as  Indians  and  what  they  learned. 
ab  Wabeno,  the  magician.     Mabel  Osgood  Wright.     Macmillan.     344  p.     $1.50. 

A  fanciful  tale  of  Anne,  the  "House  child,"  and  her  outdoor  friends. 
(A)  Watcher  in  the  woods.     Dallas  Lore  Sharp.     Century.     205  p.     84  cents. 

Sketches  of  outdoor  life,  in  the  form  of  a  nature  reader. 
abc  Wild  animals  every  child  shomld  know.    Julla  E.  Rogers.     Doubleday.     385  p. 

illus.     $1.20. 
b  Wild  animals  I  have  known.     Ernest  Thompson  Seton.     Scribner.    358  p.    $2. 

a  collection  of  sympathetic  animal  stories,  mostly  with  sad  endings. 
abc  Wild  flowers  every  child  should  know.    Frederic  W.  Stack.     Doubleday.    411 
p.     illus.     $1.20. 

There  is  no  technical  description,  but  a  fuU,  popular  one,  giving  facts  about  the  uses  of  the  flower 
and  the  myths  and  legends  concerning  it. 
be  Wild  neighbors.     Ernest  Ingersoll.     MacmiUan.     297  p.     $1.50. 

Descriptions,  studies,  and  pictures  of  some  of  the  wild  animals  of  our  own  country. 
b  Wilderness  pets  at  Camp  Buckshaw.     Edward  Breck.     H.  &  M.    239  p.    illus. 
from  photographs.     $1.50. 
True  tales  of  camp  life  and  wild  pets. 

5.  STORIES  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

be  Adrift  on  an  ice  pan.    Wilfred  T.  Grenpell.     H.  &  M.     69  p.     75  cents. 

A  true  and  thrilling  incident  in  the  life  of  the  writer. 
c  (An)  American  boy  at  Henley.     Frank  E.   Channon.     Little.    296  p.    illua. 
$1.50. 

The  story  of  an  American  boy  who  is  sent  to  an  English  preparatory  school.    Interesting  account 
of  difierences  in  the  life  at  English  and  American  schools. 
be  (A)  Boy  in  Eirinn.    Padraic  Colum.    Dutton.    255  p.    illus.     (Little  school- 
mate series.)    $1. 

Irish  history  and  folk  lore  come  into  the  story  of  this  modern  boy,  Finn  O'Donnell,  and  his  home 
in  Ireland. 
b  Boys  of  other  countries.     Bayard  Taylor.    Putnam.     164  p.    illus.    $1.25. 

True  stories  of  boys  living  in  Iceland,  Russia,  Germany,  Egypt,  and  other  countries. 
be  Captain  June.    Alice  H.  Rice.     Century.     120  p.     $1. 

The  story  of  a  little  American  boy  whose  mother  leaves  him  with  a  Japanese  nurse  in  a  Japanese 
home. 
ab  Child  life  in  Japan.     Matilda  C.  Ayrton.     Heath.     70  p.     illus.     40  cents. 

Easy  reading  for  the  younger  children,  giving  a  true  picture  of  old  Japan. 
be  Children's  book  of  Edinburgh.     Elizabeth  W.  Grierson.     Macmillan.     379  p. 
illus.     $2. 
a  city  full  of  history  and  tradition,  well  described  and  pictured  with  colored  plates. 
6  Children's  book  of  London.     Geraldine  E.  Mitton.     Black  (London).     376  p. 
illus.     $1.50. 
Contains  historical  stories  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the  sights  of  London. 
c  China.     Robert  K,  Douglas.     Putnam.     (Story  of  the  nations  series.)     $1.C0. 
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6  Chinese  boy  and  girl.     Isaac  M.  Headland.     Revell.     176  p.     illus.    $1. 

Tells  in  some  detail  of  the  games  and  amusements  of  Chinese  children. 
be  (The)  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.     Frank  T.  Bullen.     Appleton.    379  p.    $1.50. 

a  rarely  interesting  trae  story  of  a  whaling  expedition  which  extended  round  the  world. 
ftcCuore;  an  Italian  school-boy's  journal.     Edmondo  de  Amicis.     Crowell.     326  p. 
60  cents. 

This  translation  from  the  Italian  possesses  great  charm  of  style  and  is  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism. 
be  Danish  life  in  town  and  country.     J.  Brockner.     Putnam.     266  p.     $1.20. 
6  Donkey  John  of  the  toy  valley.     Margaret  W.  Morley.    McClurg.    $1.25. 

In  this  valley  of  the  Tyrol  every  one  carves  in  wood.    John  is  a  boy  who  learns  to  make  famous 
donkeys. 
ab  Dutch  twins.     Lucy  P.  Perkins.     H.  &  M.    $1. 

a  charming  little  book  full  of  reproductions  of  quaint  pencU  drawings. 
ab  Each  and  all.    Jane  Andrews.     Ginn.     159  p.     75  cents. 

Companion  to  "Seven  little  sisters.'' 
be  Farthest  north.     Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.     Harper.     600  p.     2  vols,     illus.     $10. 

a  record  of  a  voyage  of  exploration  of  the  ship  "Fram,"  1893-96,  and  of  a  15-months'  sleigh  jour- 
ney by  Dr.  Kansen  and  Lieut.  Johansen. 
b  Fritz  in  Germany.     Etta  B.  MacDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple.     Little.     120  p. 
illus.     (Little  people  everywhere  series.)     60  cents. 

A  story  of  a  little  German  boy,  his  daily  life  and  studies,  visits  to  German  cities,  and  celebra- 
tions of  Christmas. 
b  Gerda  in  Sweden.     Etta  B.  MacDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple.     Little.     120  p. 
illus.     60  cents. 

Child  life  in  Sweden  and  Lapland.    Gerda  and  her  twin  brother  cross  the  Baltic  Sea,  attend  the 
winter  carnival,  celebrate  Yuletide  with  all  the  Swedish  customs,  take  part  in  a  May  festival. 
be  Hans  Brinker;   or,  The  silver  skates.     Mary  Mapes  Dodge.     Scribner.     393  p. 

illus.     $1.50. 

Beside  great  pleasure  in  the  weU-written  story,  children  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  the  Dutch  people.    There  is  also  a  75-cent  edition. 
ab  Heidi.    Johanna  Spyri.     Ginn.    363  p.     illus.     40    cents. 

Both  boys  and  girls  enjoy  reading  of  the  little  Swiss  girl  in  her  mountain  home.    There  are  more 
expensive  editions  with  colored  pictures:  Dutton,  S2.50;  and  Ginn,  $1.25. 

6  In  African  forest  and  jungle,     Paul  du  Chaillu.     Scribner.     193  p.    $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  author's  experiences  among  the  natives  of  Africa  and  among  the  wild  animals 
of  the  African  forests. 
be  In  eastern  wonderlands.     Charlotte  C.  Gibson.     Little.     197  p.    illus.     $1.50. 

Sketches  of  travel  in  Japan  and  other  countries  of  Asia. 
c  In  search  of  a  Siberian  Klondike,  as  narrated  by  Washington  B.  Vanderlip, 
the  chief  actor,  and  herein  set  forth  by  Homer  B.  Hulbert.     Outlook.     315  p. 

$2. 

An  account  of  a  trip  to  the  northern  part  of  Siberia,  in  the  employ  of  a  Russian  firm  prospecting 
for  gold.    Considerable  information  is  given  about  the  northern  country  and  its  people. 
be  In  sunny  Spain.     Katharine  L.  Bates.     Dutton.     300  p.    illus.     (Little  school- 
mate series.)    $1. 

One  of  an  unusually  satisfactory  series,  written  from  real  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  child 
life. 
c  Japan.    David  Murray.     Putnam.     (Story  of  the  nations  series.)    $1.35. 
b  Japanese  twins.    Lucy  F.  Perkins.     H.  &  M.     177  p.    illus.    $1. 
Attractively  illustrated  by  the  author.    The  Irish  twins  is  also  recommended, 
fccJohn  and  Betty's  history  visit.     Margaret  Williamson.     Lothrop.     291  p.     $1.25. 

Two  American  children  learn  English  history  by  visiting  many  famous  places. 
ab  Johnny  Blossom.     Dikken  Zwilgmeyer.     Trans,  from  the  Norwegian  by  EmiUe 
Poulsson.     Pilgrim.     163  p.     Illus.     $1. 

Although  Johnny  Blossom  is  like  mischievous,  good-hearted  little  lads  in  any  country,  the  inci- 
dents and  background  give  pictures  of  Norwegian  Life  which  add  charm  and  novelty  to  the  story. 
b  Lance  of  Kanana.    Harry  W.  French.     Lothrop.     172  p.    $1. 

a  stirring  story  about  a  brave  Arabian  boy.    Gives  a  good  idea  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  desert. 
The  form  of  the  book  is  unattractive,  but  the  story  is  inspiring. 
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be  land  of  Pluck.    Mary  Mapes  Dodge.     Century.     313  p.     illus.    $1.50. 

stories  and  sketches,  part  of  them  about  Holland. 
be  Land  of  the  long  night.     Paul  du  Chaillu.     Scribner.     266  p.     $1.50. 

A  Uvely  account  of  the  author's  visit  among  the  Laplanders. 
b  Lisbeth  Longfrock.     Hans  Aanrud.     Trans,  from  the  Norwegian  by  Laura  E. 
Poulsson.     Ginn.     149  p.     40  cents. 

The  simple,  homely  customs  of  Norwegian  peasant  life  are  portrayed  for  the  children  of  Norway^ 
with  whom  this  is  a  favorite  story. 
6  Little  people  everywhere  series.     Viz:  Kathleen  in  Ireland;  Manuel  in  Mexico; 
Raphael  in  Italy;  Ume  San  in  Japan;  Betty  in  Canada;  Hassan  in  Egypt;  Marta 
in  Holland.     E.  A.  McDonald  and  J.  Dalrymple.     Little.     60  cents  each. 
For  slightly  older  children  than  the  Little  cousin  series. 
6c  Lost  in  the  jungle.     Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.     Harper.     260  p.     illus.     $1.25. 

Thrilling  adventures  in  equatorial  Africa.    The  author  has  written  other  books  of  like  nature. 
6  Our  little  cousin  series.     Page,     illus.     60  cents. 

There  ai  e  more  than  40  books  in  this  series,  which  teU  of  child  life  in  other  lands.  They  are  written 
in  story  form  and  are  popular  with  children  of  9  or  10  years.  Some  of  the  titles  are  the  following: 
Oui-  little  Alaskan  cousin;  Om-  little  Australian  cousin;  Our  little  Chinese  cousin;  Our  little  Spanish 
cousin;  Our  little  Swedish  cousin. 
c  Panama  and  the  canal.  Alfred  B.  Hall  and  Clarence  L.  Chester.  Newson. 
236  p.     60  cents. 

An  admirable  history  of  Panama  from  eailiest  times,  describing  the  country  in  detail  and  giving 
a  good  account  of  the  history  of  the  canal.    Excellent  description  of  present-day  conditions.  Illus- 
trated from  photographs. 
be  Peep  at  many  lands.    Macmillan.     illus.  in  color.     55  cents  each. 

Burma,  E.  Talbot  Kelly;  Egypt,  R.  Talbot  Kelly;  England,  John  Finnemore;  Holy  Land,  John 
Fiimemore;  Morocco,  John  Finnemore;  Siam,  Ernest  Young;  South  Africa,  Dudley  Kidd;  France, 
John  Finnemore;  Holland,  Beatrix  Jungman;  India,  John  F.iunemore;  Japan,  John  Finnemore; 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  Grierson;  Denmark,  M.Pearson  Thomson;  Edinburgh,  Rosaline  Masson;  Korea, 
Constance  J.  D.  Coulson;  Russia,  L.  Edna  Walter;  Hungary.  Tornai  de  Kover;  Australia,  Frank 
Fox;  Oceanica,  Frank  Fox;  Sweden,  W.  Liddle  and  Mis.  W.  J.  Liddle;  Wales,  E.  M.  WUmot 
Buxton;  Switzerland,  John  Finnemore. 

Older  readers  as  well  as  children  enjoy  the  pictures  and  descriptions  of  foreign  lands  in  these  small 
books.    They  average  85  pages,  and  include  other  countries  than  those  listed  above.    A  companion 
series  is  called  Peeps  at  great  cities. 
b  Peeps-in-the-world.     F.  E.  Crichton.     Longmans.     258  p.     illus. 

TeUs  of  the  visit  of  a  little  English  girl  in  her  uncle's  German  castle.    Pictures  many  distinctive 
German  customs,  closing  with  a  Christmas  celebration. 
cPicciola.    J.  X.  B.  Saintine.     H.  &  M.     254  p.     $1. 

Translated  from  the  French.    The  weU-known,  touching  story  of  a  prisoner  and  a  flower. 
6c  Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada.    Mary  W.  Plummer.     Holt.     305  p.     ^1.50. 

An  instructive  story  of  two  children  and  their  trip  to  Canada  with  their  father  and  their  older 
sister.    Much  information  is  given  concerning  the  history  and  customs  of  the  Canadians. 
ab  Seven  little  sisters.    Jane  Andrews.     Ginn.     127  p.    illus.     75  cents. 

Stories  about  seven  little  girls  who  Uved  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
be  Swedish  life  in  town  and  country.     O.  G.  von  Heidenstam.     Putnam.     286  p. 
(Our  European  neighbors.)     $1.20. 
Travel  series  not  written  for  children,  but  interesting  to  yoimg  people, 
c  (A;  Tenderfoot  with  Peary.     George  Borup.     Stokes.     317  p.     $2.10. 

Experiences  of  a  young  college  man  on  the  hunt  for  the  North  Pole. 
be  Tent  life  in  Siberia.     George  Kennan.     Putnam,     illus.     $2.50. 

An  interesting  account  of  Siberia  as  seen  by  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Russo- American  Tele 
graph  Co. 
be  Two  years  before  the  mast.     Richard  H.  Dana,  jr.     H.  &  M.     470  p.     $1.50. 

A  true  account  of  two  years  spent  by  Mr.  Dana  as  a  common  sailor  on  an  American  merchant  ship. 
An  American  classic.    New  illustrated  edition. 
-be  Under  Greek   skies.    Julia   D.    Dragoumis.     Dutton.     305   p.     illus.     (Little 
schoolmate  series.)    $1. 

Three  charming  stories  of  Greek  children  in  their  homeland.  Successfully  ar  puses  sympathy 
with  our  foreign  neighbors. 
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be  Ungava  Bob.     Dillon  WalI;ACe.     Revel.     342  p.     $1.50. 

An  entertaining  story  of  a  trapper's  life  in  Labrador. 
be  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.    Annie  A.  Brassey.     Longmans.     368  p.     75  cents. 

An  abridgment  of  the  original  diary  telling  the  pleasant  story  of  a  trip  around  the  world  in  the 
yacht  Sunbeam. 

6.  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY. 

b  American  hero  stories.     Eva  March  Tappan.     H.  &  M.     265  p.    illus.     55  cents. 

Twenty-nine  well-chosen  stories,  beginning  with  Columbus  and  ending  with  Lincoln. 
b  American  inventions  and  inventors.    W.  A.  Mowry  and  A.  M.  Mowry.     Silver. 
298  p.     illus.     65  cents. 

In  form  a  supplementary  reader,  but  interestingly  written  and  full  of  valuable  information, 
6c  Barnaby  Lee.    John  Bennett.     Century.    454  p.    illus.     $1.50. 

a  story  full  of  adventure,  on  the  sea  with  pirates,  with  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  in 
colonial  Maryland. 
6c  "Boots  and  saddles."    Elizabeth  B.  Custer.     Harper.     312  p.     11.20. 

Mis.  Custer  writes  of  her  husband's  life  in  Dakota  and  of  his  fights  with  hostile  Indians. 
be  Boston  town.     Horace  E.  Scudder.     H.  &  M.     243  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

A  history  of  interesting  buildings  and  places  iu  Boston. 
c  Boy's  Catlin.     George  Catlin.     Scribner.     375  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

Studies  of  the  Noith  American  Indians,  among  whom  the  writer  spent  many  years  of  observation. 
Illustrated  from  original  drawings  by  the  author. 
be  (The)  Boys  of  '76.     Charles  Carleton  Coffin.     Harper,     illus.     398  p.     $2. 

a  popular  and  vivid  narrative  of  the  Ameiican  Revolution,  sure  to  arouse  the  interest  of  any  child. 
6  Children  of  the  cold.     Frederic  Schwatka.     Ed.  pub.  co.     212  p.      $1.25. 

stories  of  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  for  children  of  9  or  10. 
6  Colonial  days.     Wilbur  F.  Gordy.     Scribner.     329  p.     illus.     60  cents. 

Accounts  of  the  colonies,  the  fights  with  the  Indians,  and  the  French  and  English  wars. 
b  Discovery  of  the  old  northwest.    James  Baldwin.    Am.  bk.  co.    272  p.    illus. 

60  cents. 
Early  French  exploration  in  America.    A  plain,  substantial  book,  treating  of  wonderful  adventures. 
c  (The)  End  of  an  era.    John  S.  Wise.     H.  &  M.    463  p.     $2. 

An  account  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  it,  told  by  a  Virginian,  who 
was  in  the  war  as  a  boy. 
b  Everyday  life  in  the  Colonies.     Gertrude  L.  Stone  andM..  Grace  Fickett.    Heath. 

109  p.     illus.     35  cents. 
be  Famous  Indian  chiefs  I  have  known.     O.  O.  Howard,  Major-General  U.  S.  Army. 
Century.     364  p.     illus.     $1.50. 
The  good  qualities  of  the  chiefs  and  their  kiadly  response  to  good  treatment  are  emphasized. 
be  First  across  the  continent.     Noah  Brooks.     Scribner.     365  p.     $1.50. 

story  of  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  the  early  19th  century. 
ab  (A)  First  book  in  American  history.     Edward  Eggleston.     Am.  bk,  co.     207  p. 
illus.     60  cents. 
A  biographical  treatment,  which  makes  history  seem  very  real  to  the  younger  children. 
b  Gold  seeking  on  the  Dalton  trail.     Arthur  R.  Thompson.     Little.     352  p.     $1.50. 

Adventuies  of  two  New  England  boys  in  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Territory. 
be  Green  Mountain  boys.     Daniel  P.  Thompson.     Lothrop.     405  p.     $1, 

Historical  tale  of  the  early  settlement  of  Vermont. 
be  Gunner  aboard  the  Yankee.     Russell  Doubleday.     Doubleday.     312  p.    illus. 

$1.25. 
From  the  diary  of  a  young  naval  reserve  called  to  serve  in  the  Spanish  "War. 
b  Hero  stories  from  American  history.    A..  F.  Blaisdell  and  F.  K.  Ball.     Ginn. 
259  p.     illus.     50  cents. 
Interesting  to  children  of  9  or  10. 
b  Hero  tales  from  American  history.    Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt.    Century.     355  p.     illus.     $1.50. 
Well-written  stories  of  stirring  events  and  heroic  characters. 

be  Heroes  of  the  storm.    William  D.  O'Connor.    H.  &  M.    281  p.    $1,50. 

An  account  of  the  Life-saving  service. 
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6  History  of  the  TJnited  States.    Edward  Eggleston.    Appleton.     392  p.    illua. 
$2.50. 

Many  pictures  and  good  tjT)e  help  to  make  this  an  attractive  book  for  home  reading,  though  it  is 
also  to  be  used  as  a  text-book. 
c  In  old  New  York.    Thomas  A.  Janvier.     Harper.     $1.75. 
6c  Indian  boyhood.     Charles  A.  Eastman.     McClurg.     289  p.     illus.     $1.60. 

A  collection  of  reminiscences  of  the  author's  boyhood.    Dr.  Eastman  is  a  lull-bJooded  Sioux,  and  his 
account  of  Indian  character  and  Indian  customs  has  special  value  and  interest. 
he  Indian  history  for  young  folks.     Francis  S.  Drake.     Harper.     479  p.     $3. 
A  full  and  plain  narrative  of  the  effort  of  the  Indian  to  drive  oS  the  intruding  white  man. 
6  Letters  from  colonial  children.     Eva  March  Tappan.     H.  &  M.     319  p.     illus.     $1. 
Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  children  in  the  colonies  of  America  to  their  friends  in  the  mother 
country. 
c  (The)  Little  shepherd  of  kingdom  come.     John  Fox,  jr.     Scribner.     404  p.     $1.20. 
Not  a  child's  story,  but  a  novel  of  Civil  War  time  La  which  the  reader  is  shown  the  meaning  of  both 
sides  of  the  great  struggle. 
c  (The)  Man  with  the  iron  hand,    John  C.  Parish.     H.  &  M.     228  p.    $1.25. 

A  narrative  of  some  of  the  events  which  attended  the  coming  of  the  French  explorers  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi Va.ley. 
b  Old  Indian  legends.     Retold  by  Zitkala-Sa.     Ginn.     165  p.     50  cents. 

Fourteen  stories  of  the  Dakotas,  well  told  by  one  who  has  heard  them  from  the  old  Dakota  story- 
tellers. 
c  Old  Virginia  and  her  neighbors.    John  Fiske.     H.  &  M.    2  vol.    $2. 

The  series  of  histories  by  this  author  are  delightful  reading  and  cover  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
our  history. 
be  On  the  trail  of  Washington.     Frederick  T.  Hill.     Appleton.     276  p.     $1.50. 

"A  narrative  history  of  Washington's  boyhood  and  manhood,  based  on  his  own  writings,  authentic 
documents,  and  other  authoritative  information." 
c  Oregon  trail,     Francis  Parkman.     Little.     411  p.     illus.     |2. 

Sketches  of  prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain  life,  with  pictures  by  Remington.    There  is  a  $1  edition 
with  fewer  illustrations. 
6  Our  country's  story.     Eva  March  Tappan.     H.  &  M,     267  p.     65  cents. 

a  readable  narrative  of  events  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  that  of  Roosevelt. 
be  Our  nation's  flag.     Nicholas  Smith.     Young  churcliman.     215  p,     $1. 

Interesting  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  flag. 
be  Paul  Revere' s  ride.     Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.     H.  &  M.     76  p.    port. 
$1. 

This  well-known  poem,  printed  separately  for  the  first  time,  is  supplemented  by  Revere's  own 
account  of  his  ride. 
b  Pioneers  on  land  and  sea.     Charles  A.  McMurry.     Macmillan.    261  p.     illua, 
40  cents. 

Excellent  narratives  of  the  early  settlers  and  explorers.    Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  also  recommended. 
be  Recollections  of  a  drummer-boy.     Harry  M.  Kiepper.     H.  &  M,     249  p.     $1.50. 
.    "A  more  or  less  connected  story  of  army  life,  covering  thewhole  period  of  a  soldier's  experience  from 
enlistment  to  musterout,"  duriug  the  Civil  War  in  America. 
c  (The)  Ship  of  state.     Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others.     Ginn.     264  p.     75  cents. 
Articles  about  the  different  State  departments,  written  for  the  "Vouth's  companion  by  prominent 
government  officials. 
b  Soldier  Rigdale.     Beulah  M.  Dix.     Macmillan.     323  p.     $1.50, 

A  story  of  Pilgrim  days  in  Massachusetts. 
be  Some  strange  corners  of  our  country.     Charles  F.  Lummis.     Century.     270  p. 
$1.50. 

Describes  "the  Wonderland  of  the  Southwest,"  the  petrified  forest  of  Arizona  and  other  remarkable 
features. 
ab  Stories  of  great  Americans  for  little  Americans,     Edward  Eggleston,    Am.  bk, 
CO.     159  p.     40  cents. 

Primary  American  history,  mainly  iu  the  form  of  personal  anecdote,  with  short  sentences  and  easy 
words. 
b  Stories  of  the  Great  West.    Theodore  Roosevelt.     Century.     254  p,    illus.    60 
cents. 
A  collection  of  stories  taken  from  several  of  the  author's  larger  works. 
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h  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion.     John  E.  Cooke.     Am.  bk.  co.     337  p.    illus.    60 

cents. 
Interesting  incidents  in  the  history  of  Virginia. 
b  Stories  of  the  Pilgrims.    Margaret  B.  Pumphrey.     Rand.     247  p.     illus. 
c  (The)  Story  of  our  navy  for  young  Americans.     Willis  J.  Abbot.     Dodd.     521  p. 

illus.     $1.50. 
be  Three  years  behind  the  guns.     Mrs.  W.  D.  Tisdale.     Grosset.     293  p.    illus,    50 
cents. 
Describes  life  on  an  American  man-of-war  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  contest. 
b  Twelve  great  naval  captains.     Molly  Elliot  Seawell.     Scribner.     233  p.     |1.25. 
be  (A)  Virginia  cavalier.    Molly  Elliot  Seawell.     Harper.     349  p.     11.50. 

A  story  for  the  older  children  of  the  days  of  Washuigton. 
fc  (The)  War  of  Independence.     John  Fiske.     H.  &  M.     200  p.     40  cents. 

Clearly  written  and  interesting  to  young  people. 
be  When  America  won  liberty.     Tudor  Jenks.     Crowell.     280  p.     illus. 

A  readable  account  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  its  causes  and  results. 
be  Whole  history  of  grandfather's  chair.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     H.  &  M.    252  p. 
$1. 
Charmingly  told  stories  from  our  colonial  history. 
be  (The)  Young  citizen.     Charles  F.  Dole.     Heath.     194  p.     45  cents. 

A  civic  reader  for  school  and  home. 
6  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley.     Mary  P.  Wells  Smith.     Little.     345  p.     $1.25. 

One  of  a  series  of  three  books  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  Indian  warfare  in  colonial  days.    The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

7.  HISTORY,  MYTHS,  AND  LEGENDS. 

b  Adventures  of  Odysseus.     Francis  S.  Marvin  and  others.    Dutton.     227  p.    illus. 
$1.50. 

Colored  illustrations,  good  type,  and  a  well-told  narrative  make  this  a  satisfactory  edition  for  the 
younger  children  to  read  to  themselves. 
be  (The)  Adventures  of  Ulysses.     Charles  Lamb.     Ginn.     121  p.    30  cents. 

There  are  various  other  editions. 
be  Aeneid  for  boys  and  girls.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Macmillan.     300  p.     colored  illus. 

$1.50. 
be  Age  of  chivalry.     Thomas  Bulfinch.     McKay.     414  p.     illus.     95  cents. 

Legends  of  King  Arthur,  the  Mabinogion,  and  tales  of  Eobin  Hood. 
be  Book  of  discovery.     M.  B.  Synge.     Putnam.     554  p.     illus.     $2.50. 

The  history  of  the  world's  exploration  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  finding  of  the  South  Pole. 
b  (The)  Book  of  legends.     Horace  E.  Scudder.     H.  &  M.     82  p.     50  cents. 

A  small  book  including  some  legends  not  easily  accessible  in  other  form. 
be  (A)  Book  of  romance.     Andrew  Lang.     Longmans.     384  p.    $1.60. 

Presents  in  satisfactory  form  some  of  the  tales  of  the  Round  Table,  Robin  Hood,  and  similar  legends. 
be  Book  of  saints  and  friendly  beasts.     Abbie  Farwell  Brown.     H.  &  M.     225  p. 
$1.25. 

A  quaint  little  book  with  as  much  legendary  basis  as  was  possible  to  find.    The  stories  explain 
many  of  the  combinations  of  satats  and  beasts  so  often  seen  in  pictures. 
be  (The)  Boy  and  the  baron.     Adeline  Knapp.     Century.     210  p.     $1. 

The  hero  is  brought  up  among  the  robber  barons  of  mediaeval  Germany. 
be  (The)  Boys'   Cuchulain.     Heroic  Tales  of   Ireland.     Eleanor  Hull.     Crowell. 
279  p.     colored  illus.     $1.50. 

Thirty  tales  from  the  cycle  of  Cuchulain, "  the  Hound  of  Ulster, "  who  is  to  Ireland  what  King  Arthur 
is  to  Wales  and  England. 
c  (The)  Boy's  King  Arthur.     Sidney  Lanier.     Scribner.     422  p.     illus.     $2. 

The  story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
c  Boy's  Percy.     Sidney  Lanier.     Scribner.     441  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

Old  English  ballads,  selected  from  Bishop  Percy's  collection. 
be  Brave  little  Holland.     William  Elliot  Griffis.     H.  &  M.     60  cents. 
c  (The)  Caged  lion.     Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     Appleton.     340  p.    $1. 
A  story  founded  upon  the  life  of  James  I  of  Scotland. 
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he  Child's  book  of  warriors.     William  Canton.     Dent.    318  p.    illus. 

Beautifully  written  stories,  mainly  of  Christian  warriors  against  heathen  foes. 
c  Classic  myths  in  English  literature.     Charles  M.  Gayley.     Ginn.     540  p.     illus. 
$1.50. 
A  valuable  hand  book  for  home  use. 
b  Days  before  history.     Harry  R.  Hall.     Crowell.     129  p.     illus.     50  cents. 

story  of  primitive  people  who  lived  in  caves.    A  good  picture  of  prehistoric  living. 
6  Discoverers  and  explorers.     Edward  R.  Shaw.     Am.  bk.  co.     120  p.     50  cents. 
A  small  boolj  which  tells  concisely  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  world's  great 
explorers  of  the  last  600  years. 
c  Dove  in  the  eagle's  nest.     Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     Macmillan.     293  p. 

Pictures  the  life  of  a  young  girl  in  the  castle  of  a  robber  baron.    A  good  historical  story. 
b  England's  story.     Eva  March  Tappan.     H.  &  M.     357  p.     85  cents. 

a  historv  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  Boer  war. 
b  Famous  legends.     Emeline  G.  Crommelin.     Century.     181  p.     illus.     60  cents. 

Robin  Hood,  King  Arthur,  Roland,  St.  Denis,  The  Cid,  Sigurd,  Frithiof,  William  Tell,  and  others. 
ab  Fifty  famous  stories.     James  Baldwin.     Am.  bk.  co.     172  p.     illus.     35  cents. 
A  favorite  collection  of  time-honored  stories,  mainly  romantic  episodes  in  the  lives  of  well-known 
heroes  and  famous  men. 
b  (The)  Golden  porch.     W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson.     Longmans.     294  p.     illus.     $1.25. 

a  book  of  Greek  fairy  tales,  containing  the  myths  of  Pindar's  Odes  in  a  free  translation. 
b  Greek  heroes.     Charles  Kingsley.     Macmillan.     320  p.     $1. 

The  stories  of  Perseus,  the  Argonauts  and  Theseus  delightfully  told. 
be  Helmet  and  spear.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Macmillan.     380  p.     $1.75. 

stories  from  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
be  Herakles.     Mary  E.   Burt  and  Zenaide  A.   Ragozin.     Scribner.     146  p.     60 
cents. 

"  The  hero  of  Thebes  and  other  heroes  of  the  myth."    The  stories  are  all  short,  simply  told,  and  yet 
have  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  classic  literature. 
Heroes  of  Asgard.     A.  and  E.  Keary.     Macmillan.     25  cents. 

Tales  from  Scandinavian  mythology. 
be  Heroes  of  chivalry  and  romance.     A.  J.  Church.     Macmillan.     342  p.     colored 
illus.     $1.75. 
Contains  stories  of  Beowulf,  King  Arthur,  and  the  Round  Table,  and  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungs. 
be  Heroic  legends.     Agnes  G.  Herbertson.     Caldwell.     253  p.     colored  illus.     $2. 
Spirited  versions  of  thirteen  well-chosen  legends,  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  younger 
children  and  good  reading  for  older  ones. 
b  High  deeds  of  Finn.     T.  W.  Rolleston.     Crowell.     214  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

Romantic  tales  from  the  bardic  literature  of  ancient  Ireland. 
c  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     Anne  Manning.     Scribner.     $2. 
c  (The)  Iliad.     Homer.     Trans,  by  Lang,,  Leaf,  and  Myers.     Macmillan.     506  p.     80 
cents. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  prose  translation  for  young  people.    The  other  versions  mentioned  in 
this  list  are  adaptations,  not  actual  translations. 
be  (The)  Iliad  for  boys  and  girls.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Macmillan.     302  p.     colored 
illus.     $1.50. 

Children  enjoy  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  retold  by  this  author.    He  retains  the  spirit  and 
where  possible,  the  form,  of  the  original. 

be  In  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great.     Eva  M.  Tappan.     Lotbrop.    $1. 
b  In  the  days  of  giants.     Abbie  F.  Brown.     H.  &  M.     259  p.     $1.10  net. 

Norse  myths. 
be  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Eva  M.  Tappan.     Lothrop.     $1. 
b  (An)  Island  story.     H.  E.  Marshall.     Stokes.     516  p.     illus.     $2.50. 

a  history  of  England  with  large  colored  pictures. 
b  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.     Maude  L.  Radford.     Rand,     illus.     50  cents. 

A  good  collection  of  stories  arranged  for  children  of  ten  or  eleven.    Attractive  as  well  ss  substantial 
in  make-up. 
be  (The)  King's  story  book.     George  L.  Gomme.     Longmans.     527  p.    $2. 

A  collection  of  historical  stories  from  EngUsh  romantic  literature. 
79690*— 15 3 
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b  Legends  of  the  Rhine.     Helbne  A.  Guerber.     Barnes.     350  p.     illua.     $1.50. 

Folk-lore  stories  from  Germany. 
be  (The)  Little  duke.     Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     Macmillan.     166  p.     illus. 

A.  new  and  attractive  edition  with  colored  pictures.  The  little  duke  is  Richard  of  Normandy;  the 
time,  the  tenth  century. 

b  Little  stories  of  France.     Maude  B.  Button.     Am.  bk.  co.     180  p.     40  cents. 

Text-book  cover.    Stories  well  selected  and  well  told.     A.lso,  by  the  same  author,  "Little  stories  of 
Germany." 
be  Lords  of  the  world.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Scribner.'    386  p.     $1.50. 

A  tale  of  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 
be  Men  of  iron.     Howard  Pyle.     Macmillan.     328  p.     $2. 

The  days  of  chivaky  and  the  training  of  a  boy  for  knighthood  are  well  depicted  in  this  fifteenth 
century  story. 
b  Men  of  old  Greece.     Jennie  Hall.     Little.     263  p.     illus.     90  cents. 
b  Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood.     Howard  Pyle.     Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Scribner.     296  p.     $3. 

"This  country  is  not  Fairy-land.    'Tis  the  land  of  Fancy,  and  is  of  that  pleasant  kind  that,  ivhen 
you  tire  of  it,— you  clap  the  leaves  of  this  book  together  and  'tis  gone,  and  you  are  ready  for  every-day 
life,  with  no  harm  done." — Preface. 
c  Mexico.     Margaret  W.  Coxhead.     Stokes.     283  p.     colored  illus.     $2. 

This  is  one  of  the  Romance  of  history  series,  dealing  with  striking  and  picturesque  events.    Other 
volumes  are  India,  Gibraltar,  New  Zealand. 
be  Norse  stories.     Retold  from  the  Eddas.     Hamilton  W.  Mabie.    Rand.    250  p.    $1. 

For  older  children  than  will  read  Brown's  In  the  days  of  giants. 
c  (The)  Odyssey.     Homer.     Trans,  by  G.  H.  Palmer.     H.  &  M.      387  p.     $1. 

This  beautiful  prose  translation  is  enjoyed  by  quite  young  children,  if  read  to  them,  while  the  older 
boys  and  girls  will  read  it  themselves  with  pleasxire. 
be  (The)  Odyssey  for  boys  and  girls.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Macmillan.     308  p.     col- 
ored illus.     $1.50. 
A  good  retelling,  more  popular  than  the  last,  though  not  as  beautiful. 
b  Old  Greek  stories.     James  Baldwin.     Am.  bk.  co.     208  p.     45  cents. 

A  good  first  book  in  mythology. 
c  Orpheus  with  his  lute.     W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson.  Longmans.     292  p.     illus.     $1.40. 
Stories  from  Greek  mythology  told  with  beauty  and  charm.    Though  written  for  children,  young 
people  and  adults  will  enjoy  it  more  than  the  average  chUd. 
b  (The)  Red  true  story  book.     Andrew  Lang.     Longmans.     419  p.     illus.     $1.60. 

Tales  from  history,  thrilling  and  romantic. 
be  Scotland's  story.     H.  E.  Marshall.     Stokes.     428  p.     colored  illus.     $2.75. 
be  Siegfried  and  Beowulf.     Madame  Ragozin.     Putnam.     332  p.     95  cents. 

Tales  of  the  hero  of  the  north  and  the  hero  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
b  Stories  from  English  history.     Henry  P.  Warren.     Heath.     65  cents. 
be  Stories  from  European  history.     Lucy  Dale.     Longmans.     144  p.     50  cents  net. 
Short  accounts  of  a  number  of  historical  events  and  sketches  of  national  heroes,  arranged  for  supple- 
mentary reading  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
b  Stories  from  Froissart.     Henry  Newbolt.     Macmillan.     368  p.     $1.50. 

A  version  adapted  to  younger  children  than  will  read  Lanier's  Boy's  Froissart  which  retains  the 
more  archaic  form  of  speech. 
c  stories  from  Homer.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Dodd.     307  p.     illus.     75  cents. 

Old  stories  well  told. 
c  Stories  from  Livy.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Dodd.     277  p.     |1. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  Roman  history. 
c  Stories  from  the  chronicle  of  the  Cid.     Mary  Wright  Plummer.     Holt.     155  p. 
illus.     90  cents  net. 

An  adaptation,  simple  and  dignified  in  style,  of  those  "portions  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Cid  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  young  readers  and  to  give  a  conception  of  the  hero  as  most  Spanish  children 
know  him." 
be  Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene.     Mary  Macleod.     Gardner  (London).     395  p. 
$1.10. 

The  book  contains  an  interesting  preface  on  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene"  and  many  stories  from  it. 
The  many  fine  illustrations  add  much  to  the  value  and  interest.  Another  good  version  is  Una  and 
the  red  cross  knight.    Dutton.    $2.50. 
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6  Stories  from  the  Crusades.     Janet  H.  Kelman.     Dutton.    110  p.    illus.    (Stories 
from  liistory  series.)     50  cents. 
Five  simply  told  tales  of  certain  heroes  of  the  Crusades. 
c  Stories  from  the  Greek  tragedians.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Dodd.     257  p.     75  cents, 
be  Stories  from  Virgil.     Alfred  J.  Church.     Dodd.     266  p.     illus.     75  cents. 

The  adventures  of  ^Eneas  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
be  Stories  of  Charlemagne  and  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  from  the  old  romances. 

A.  J.  Church.     Macmillan.     374  p.     $1.75. 
b  Stories  of  Norse  heroes.     E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.     Crowell.     246  p.     illus. 

Norse  tales  show  poetic  imagination,  coloring  the  close  association  with  the  great  natural  forces. 
They  take  children  into  a  bracing,  simple  atmosphere,  and  are  well  suited  to  their  love  lor  stirring 
narrative. 
be  Stories  of  old  Greece  and  Rome.     Emilie  K.  Baker.     Macmillan.     382  p.     illus. 
$1.50. 

Well-chosen  collection  of  famous  stories,  followed  by  a  useful  appendix,  which  lists  the  English 
poems  havmg  the  myths  as  themes. 
be  Stories   of  the   ancient  world,    retold   from    "St.    Nicholas."     Century.     190  p. 

65  cents. 
b  Stories  of  the  East  from  Herodotus.     A.  J.  Church.     Dodd.     299  p.     illus.     $1. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  keep  the  stories  as  close  as  possible  to  the  original. 
be  Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  retold  from  "St.  Nicholas."     Century.     190  p.     illus. 
65  cents. 

Fifteen  stories  describing  the  customs  of  the  mediaeval  world  and  telling  briefly  the  histories  of  a 

few  great  leaders.    The  six  volumes  in  this  series  of  historical  stories  retold  from  "St.  Nicholas"  are 

suited  to  children  from,  ten  to  fourteen,  and  are  attractively  illustrated,  well  printed,  and  neatly  bound. 

be  Stories  of  Wagner  operas  told  for  children.     H.  A.  Guerber.     Dodd.     191  p. 

$1.50. 
be  (The)  Story  of  Ab.     Stanley  Waterloo.     Doubleday.     351  p.     illus.     |1.50. 

Romance  of  the  time  of  the  cave-men. 
be  (The)   Story  of  Hereward,   the   champion  of  England.     Douglas   C.   Stedman. 
Crowell.     280  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

Hereward  was  a  real  man,  who  held  the  last  spot  of  free  English  land  before  the  invading  Normans, 
and  who  performed  heroic  deeds  for  England. 
be  (The)  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.     Howard  Pyle.     Scribner.     312  p. 
illus.  by  the  author.     $2.50. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Arthurian  legend  since  the  appearance 
of  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  king." 

There  are  three  other  volumes  in  the  series — Sir  Launcelot  and  his  companions;  The  champions 
of  the  round  table;  The  grail  and  the  passing  of  Arthm-. 
b  Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Viking's  bow.     Allen  French.     Little.     $1.50. 

Based  partly  upon  the  Icelandic  sagas. 
6  (The)  Story  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.     John  Finnemore.     Macmillan. 
274  p.     -illus.     $1.50. 
A  spirited,  well  told  version,  less  expensive  than  Howard  Pyle's. 
be  (The)  Story  of  Roland.    James  Baldwin.     Scribner.     414  p.     $1.10. 

One  of  the  most  poetic  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
be  (The)   Story  of  Rustem.     Elizabeth  D.  Renninger.     Scribner.     361  p.    illus. 
$1.50. 

Persian  hero  tales  from  Firdusi,  full  of  the  splendor  and  color  of  Eastern  literature.    Adapted  by  a 
story-teller  for  boys. 
be  (The)  Story  of  Siegfried.     James  Baldwin.     Scribner.     300  p.     illus.     $1.10. 

A  story  of  Siegfried  selected  from  many  sources. 
b  (The)  Story  of  Sir  Galahad.     Mary  B.  Sterling.     Dutton.     223  p.     $1.50. 

Spirit  of  the  stories  religious  rather  than  romantic. 
6c  Story  of  the  Cid.     Calvin  D.  Wilson.     Lothrop.     313  p.     $1.25. 

This  edition  of  the  Story  of  the  Cid,  the  "most  splendid  of  Spanish  heroes,"  is  founded  upon  the 
translation  of  Southey. 
be  Story  of  the  Crusades.     E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.     Crowell.     286  p.     $1.20. 
he  (The)  Story  of  the  golden  age.     James  Baldwin.     Scribner.     286  p.     $1.50. 
Tales  of  old  Greece. 
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he  (The)  Story  of  the  grail  and  the  passing  of  Arthur.    Howard  PyI;E.     Scribner. 

258  p.     illus.     $2.50. 

This  fourth  and  last  book  of  the  author's  King  Arthur  series  contains:  The  story  of  Sir  Geraint; 
The  story  of  Sir  Galahad;  and  The  passing  of  Arthur. 
b  (The)  Story  of  the  Greek  people.     Eva  March  Tappan.     H.  &  M.    257  p.    illua. 
65  cents. 
Pictures  the  customs  of  the  people,  their  manner  of  living  and  thinking  and  feeling. 
be  Story  of   the   Idylls    of  the   king.     Inez   N.  McFee.     Stokes.     394   p.     colored 
illus.     $2. 

A  beautiful  gift  book,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  Tennyson.    Contains  the  original  poem  as  well' 
as  a  prose  rendering. 
h  Story  of  the  Rhinegold.     Anna  A.  Chapin.     Harper.     138  p.     $1.25. 

Contains  the  four  operas  of  Wagner's  "Nibelungen  ring,"  arranged  for  young  people.  "■   '^ 

be  Story  of  the  Romans.     H.  A.  Guerber.     Am.  bk.  co.     288  p.     60  cents.  I 

be  (The)  Story  of  Troy.     M.  Clarke.     Am.  bk.  co.     45  cents. 

A  plain,  substantially  boimd  book,  telling  the  story  simply. 
b  Tales  of  King  Arthur.     Margaret  V.  Farrington.     Putnam.     276  p.     $1.25. 

a  good  one-volume  edition,  containing  an  introduction  on  the  laws  of  chivalry.    A  useful  version 
for  the  story-teller. 
be  Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece.     Andrew  Lang.     Longmans.     302  p.     illus.     $1. 

Attractive  in  make-up,  well  illustrated,  and  delightfully  told.    Contains  the  adventures  of  Odys- 
seus, Meleager,  Perseus,  and  Theseus. 
b  Tanglewood  tales.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     H.  &  M.     227  p.     illus.     $1. 

"A  second  Wonder-book."    Contains:  The  minotaur;  The  pygmies;  The  dragon's  teeth;  Circe's 
palace;  The  pomegranate  seeds;  and  The  golden  fleece. 
b  Ten  boys  who  lived  on  the  road  from  long  ago  to  now.    Jane  Andrews.     Ginn. 
243  p.     50  cents. 
An  introduction  to  history,  showing  the  great  changes  in  life  and  living  between  long  ago  and  now. 
be  True  story  book.     Andrew  Lang.     Longmans.     337  p.     $2. 

Short  tales  of  adventure,  of  heroism,  and  of  mystery.  -* 

b  With  spurs  of  gold.     F.  N.  Greene  and  D.  W.  Kirk.     Little.     291  p.     $1.50. 

Possesses  charm  of  style  and  interest  for  children  in  its  retelling  of  chivalric  tales. 
6  (A)  wonder-book.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     H.  &  M.     256  p.     $1.25. 

stories  from  Grecian  mythology,  as  entertaining  as  fairy  tales. 
6c  Wonder-book  of  old  romance.     F.J.  H.  Darton.     Stokes.     424  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

A  sumptuous  book  containing  thirteen  romantic  tales  from  old  English  poetry. 
be  Wonder  tales  from  Wagner.    Anna  Alice  Chapin.     Harper.     189  p.    $1.25. 

stories  and  motifs  of  the  German  operas. 
c  Young    people's  history  of    Holland.     William    E.  Griffis.     H.  &    M.     322    p. 
illus.    $1.35. 

8.  BIOGRAPHY. 

c  Alexander  the  Great.     Benjamin  I.  Wheeler.     Putnam.     (Heroes  of  the  nations 
series.)     $1.50. 
Not  written  for  children,  but  sufficiently  popular  in  form  to  be  enjoyed  by  intelligent  yoimg  people. 
c  (The)  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Houghton.     40  cents. 
ic  Book  of  princes  and  princesses.     Andrew  Lang.     Longmans.     361  p.     $1.60. 
fee  Book  of  saints  and  heroes.     Leonora  B.  Lang.     Longmans.     351  p.    illus.     $1.60. 
ic  Boys'  and  girls'  Plutarch.     John  S.  White.     Putnam.     457  p.     $1.75. 

Differs  from  the  Children's  Plutarch  in  preserving  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  original. 
ic  Boys' life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     Helen  Nicola y.     Century.     317  p.     illus.     $1.50. 
Better  adapted  to  children  over  twelve  than  younger.    Contains  a  good  deal  on  the  political  side 
of  the  CivU  War. 
be  Boys'  life  of  Edison.     William  H.  Meadowcroft.     Harper.     322  p.     $1.25. 
f  (The)  Boys'  life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.     Helen  Nicolay.     Century.     378  p.     illus. 
$1.50. 

Based  on  Grant's  personal  memoirs,  supplemented  by  other  standard  biographies  and  histories. 
The  style  is  simple,  direct,  and  eloquent. 
b  Captain  John  Smith.    Tudor  Jenks.     Century.     259  p.     illus.     $1.20. 
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c  Charles  Dickens  and  his  girl  heroines.     Belle  Moses.     Appleton.     331  p.     $1.25. 

6c  (The)  Children's  Plutarch.    Arranged  by  F.  J.  Gould.     Harper.     2  vols.     $1.50. 

One  of  these  small  books  contains  the  Tales  of  the  Greeks,  the  other  the  Tales  of  the  Romans.    They 

are  well  retold,  though  considerably  simplified. 

c  Constantine  the  Great.     John  B.  Fieth.     Putnam.     368  p.     (Heroes  of  the  nations 

series.)    $1.50. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Empire  and  the  triumph  of  the  Church.    This  series  contains  many 
volumes  interesting  to  young  people. 
c  Daniel  Boone.     Reuben  G.  Thwaites.     Appleton.     257  p.     $1. 

A  concise  biography,  interesting  and  instructive  for  boys  who  like  to  read  history. 
be  Daniel  Boone   and  the  wilderness   road.     H.   Addington   Bruce.     Macmillan. 

349  p.    illus.     $1.50. 
b  European  hero  stories.     Eva  March  Tappan.     H.  &  M.     249  p.     illus.     65  cents. 
6c  Florence  Nightingale.     Laura  E.  Richards.     Appleton.     167  p.     $1.25. 
ab  Four  great  Americans.    James  Baldwin.     Am.  bk.  co.     246  p.     50  cents. 

Unattractive  in  form,  with  a  school-book  cover  and  poor  illustrations.    The  stories  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Webster,  and  Lincoln  are  simply  and  well  told  for  very  young  readers. 
6  George  Washington.     Horace  E.  Scudder.     H.  &  M.     248  p.     40  cents. 

An  excellent  simple  biography,  authoritative  and  well  written. 
be  Giant  of  three  wars :  a  life  of  General  Winfield  Scott.    James  Barnes.     Appleton. 

$1.25 
c  God's  troubadour.     Sophie  Jewett      Crowell.     185  p.    illus.     $1.25  net. 

The  storj'  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
c  Heroes  and  heroines  of  English  history.     Alice   S.    Hoffman.     Dutton.    illua. 

$2.50. 
be  Heroines  that  every  child   should  know.     Hamilton   W.   Mabie.     Doubleday. 
283  p.     $1.50. 

''The  stories  .  .  .  have  been  collected  from  many  sources  in  the  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  wide 
range  of  heroism  in  the  lives  of  brave  and  noble  women." — Preface. 
They  range  from  Alcestis  to  Florence  Nightingale. 
b  History  of  King  Alfred.     Jacob  Abbott.     Harper.     270  p.     50  cents. 

The  Abbott  histories,  though  -(vritten  a  long  time  ago,  still  hold  the  attention  of  children  and  stimu- 
late a  genuine  interest  in  other  times  and  other  countries. 
c  Jeanne  D'Arc,  the  maid  of  France.     Mary  R.  Bangs.     H.  &  M.     351  p.     $1.25. 
be  Joan  of  Arc.     M.  Boutet  de  Monvel.     Colored  illustrations  by  the  author.     Cen- 
tury.    $3. 

a  wonderful  picture  book,  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  the  architecture  and  dress  of  the  period  and 
telling  the  story  of  the  maid  in  simple  dramatic  words. 
6  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     Charles  W.  Moores.     H.  &  M.     132  p.     60  cents. 

One  of  the  best  short  lives  of  Lincoln. 
c  Louisa  May  Alcott.     Belle  Moses.     Appleton.     $1.25  net. 

c  Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia.     Heinrich  Merz.     McClurg.     (Life  stories  for  young 
people.)     50  cents. 
Translated  from  the  German. 
c  Making  of  an  American.    Jacob  Riis.     Macmillan.     443  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

An  inspiring  autobiography. 
c  (The)  Promised  land.     Mary  Antin.     H.  &  M.     373  p.     $1.75. 

America  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  gifted  young  Russian  Jewess.    A  wonderful  revelation  to 
American-born  young  people. 
6c  Red  book  of  heroes.     Leonora  B.  Lang.     Longmans.     368  p.     illus.     $1.60. 

These  men  and  women  are  ''good  to  live  with,  good  to  know,  good  to  go  with." 
c  Robert  E.  Lee,  man  and  soldier.     Thomas  Nelson  Page.     Scribner.     715  p.     $2.50. 

Not  written  for  children,  but  sufficiently  popular  and  interesting  for  young  people. 
6c  Roll  call  of  honour.     A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.     Nelson.     348  p.     $1.50. 

Contents.— Bolivar,  John  Brown,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Garibaldi,  David  Livingstone,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Pasteur,  Gordon,  Father  Damien. 
c  Seven  ages  of  Washington.     Owen  Wister.     Macmillan.     263  p.    $2. 
Excellent  for  the  older  children. 
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be  Story  of  Caesar.     M.  Clarke.     Am.  bk.  co.     173  p.     45  centa. 

Plain  and  substantial  in  form,  but  written  in  an  interesting  way. 
b  Story  of  David  Livingstone.     Button.     (Children's  heroes  series.)     50  cents. 

Excellent  small  biographies,  simply  told  and  with  colored  pictures.    They  are  adapted  to  children 
of  10-11. 
b  Story  of   General   Gordon.     Jeanie   Lang.     Button,     colored  illus.     (Children's 

heroes  series.)     50  cents. 
c  (The)  Story  of  my  life.     Helen  Keller.     Boubleday.     441  p.     |1.35. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  the  autobiography  of  Helen  Keller.    The  last  part  consists  of 
letters  written  by  Helen  Keller  between  1887  and  1901,  and  also  an  account  of  her  education  written 
by  J.  A.  Macy. 
6  (The)    Story   of  Nelson.     Edmund   F.    Sellar.     Button.     119  p.     colored  illus. 

(Children's  heroes  series.)     50  cents. 
6c  Ten  girls  from  history.     K.  B.  Sweetser.     Btiifield.     228  p.     $2. 
b  True  story  of  Christopher  Columbus.     E.  S.  Brooks.     Lothrop.     $1.50. 

Easy  reading  for  children  who  are  beginning  history. 
c  Two  noble  lives :  Samuel  Gridley  Kowe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe.     Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards.    Estes.     76  p.     60  cents. 
c  Up  from  slavery.     Booker  T.  Washington.     Boubleday.     320  p.     $1  50. 
Autobiography  of  the  well-known  educator  of  the  colored  race. 

9.  STORIES. 

b  (The)  Abandoned  claim.     Flora  H.  Loughead.     H.  &  M.     $1.25. 

A  Western  story. 
b  Abbie  Ann.     George  Madden  Martin.     Century.     252  p.     $1.50. 

Boarding-school  life  and  trials  of  a  little  Western  girl 
b  Adopting  of  Rose  Marie.     Carroll  W.  Rankin.     Holt.     $1.50. 

Sequel  to  Dandelion  cottage. 
ab  Adventures  of  a  doll.     Nora  A.  Smith.     McClure.     $1. 
b  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail.     Norman  Buncan.     Fleming.     $1.50. 

Adventures  and  perils  of  the  self-reliant  son  of  a  Newfoundland  fisherman. 
ab  .Ssop's  fables. 

The  following  editions  are  good:  Fables  of  vEsop.    Ed.  by  Jacobs.    Illus.  by  Heighway.    Mao 
mlUan.    $1.50.    Book  of  fables.    Chosen  by  Scudder.    H.&M.    35  cents.    Fables.    Illus.  by  Rackham. 
Boubleday.    $1.50. 
abc  Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland.     Lewis  Carroll.     Illus.  by  Sir  John  Tenniel. 
Macmillan.     $1. 
This  is  the  standard  edition.    There  is  another  illustrated  by  Rackham.    Boubleday.    SI. 40  net. 
b  All  Shakespeare's  tales.     Tales  from  Shakespeare  by  Lamb,  and  Tales  by  Stokes. 
Illus.  by  Maria  Kirk.     Stokes.     453  p.     $2. 
Contains  versions  of  the  historical  plays,  not  given  by  Lamb. 
b  (The)  All  sorts  of  stories.     Mrs.  Leonora  B.  Lang.     Longmans.     377  p.     $1.60. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  story,  the  collection  is  excellent  and  will  interest  children  of  12 
and  older. 
fe  Among  the  camps.     Thomas  N.  Page.     Scribner.     163  p.     $1.50. 

Four  short  stories  of  the  Civil  War  time. 
6  Anne  Nelson,  a  little  maid  of  Province  Town.     Alice  T.  Curtis.     Penn.     263  p.   $1. 

A  simple,  natural  story  of  the  life  of  a  motherless  little  girl  on  Cape  Cod  during  the  Revolution. 
be  Anne  of  Green  Gables.     Lucy  M.  Montgomery.     Page.     429  p.     $1.50. 

A  quaint,  lovable  heroine  and  many  amusing  situations. 
be  Anne's  terrible  good  nature  and  other  stories.     E.  V.  Lucas.     Macmillan.     262  p. 
$1.75. 

Eleven  unusually  fresh  and  interesting  stories,  each  with  its  lesson  of  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
for  others. 
be  Arabian  nights. 

The  following  editions  are  good:  Arabian  nights,    nius.  by  Parrish.    Scribner.    $2.50.    Arabian 
nights.    Ed.  by  Olcott.    Holt.    $1.50.    Arabian  nights  entertainments.    Ed.  by  Lang.    Longmans. 
$2.    Stories  from  the  Arabian  nights.    H.  &  M.    40  cents. 
ab  (The)  Arkansas  bear.     Albert  Bigelow  Paine.     Altemus.     253  p.     $1. 
The  amusing  travels  of  ''Bosephus  and  the  fiddle  and  the  big  black  bear." 
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ab  At  the  back  of  the  north  wind.     George  Macdonald.     Lippincott.     352  p.    $1.50. 

A  new  edition  of  this  favorite  modern  fairy  tale.    Colored  illustrations  by  Maria  L.  Kirk, 
c  Austen,  Jane.     Hampshire  edition.     5  vols.     Putnam.     |1  each. 
b  Baby  Elton,  quarterback.     Leslie  W.  Quirk.     Grosset.     (Boy  scout  edition.)    50 
cents. 
Wholesome  school  and  athletic  story. 
b  Beautiful  Joe.    Marshall  Saunders.     American  Baptist.     398  p.     illus.     11.25. 
A  popular  dog  story  written  for  the  Humane  society,  teaching  humane  and  sympathetic  treatment 
of  animals.    Published  in  different  editions  of  varying  price. 
6c  Behind  the  line.     A  story  of  college  life  and  football.     Ralph  H.  Barbour.     Apple- 
ton.     258  p.     11.20. 
b  Ben  Comee.     M.  J.  Canavan.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 

Time  of  Rogers  rangers  and  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians. 
cBenHur.     A  tale  of  the  Christ.     Lew  Wallace.     Harper.     552  p.     |1.50. 

The  story  of  a  Jewish  prince  in  the  hands  of  Roman  captors  and  afterwards  restored  to  power  sets 
vividly  before  us  the  times  in  which  our  Lord  lived.    The  charm  of  the  book  is  in  life-like  descriptions. 
The  contacts  with  the  sacred  story  are  reverent. 
c  Betty  Leicester.     Sarah  Orne  Jewett.     H.  &  M.     287  p.     $1.25. 

Acquaintance  with  this  New  England  girl,  Betty  Leicester,  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  experience 
for  a  girl  of  fifteen.    There  is  a  continuation  in  Betty  Leicester's  Cliristmas. 
J  Billy  Topsail  and  company.     Norman  Duncan.     Revell.     $1.50. 

Continues  The  adventures  of  Billy  Topsail  in  Labrador. 
ab  Bimbi.     Louise  de  la  Rambe.     Lippincott.     $1. 

Containing:  The  Nurnberg  stove,  and  other  stories.    The  Nurnberg  stove  and  MoufHou  are  almost 
perfect  children's  stories. 
c  (The)  Biography  of  a  prairie  girl.     Eleanor  Gates.     Century.     320  p.     $1.10. 

An  account  of  the  simple,  natural  life  of  a  girl  living  on  the  frontier  25  years  ago. 
be  (The)  Bird's  Christmas  carol.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     H.  &  M.     67  p.     50 
cents. 
a  story,  both  gentle  and  entertaining,  of  a  little  invalid's  Christmas  party  to  her  poor  neighbors. 
c  (The)  Black  arrow.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Scribner.     $1.25. 

Time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
be  Black  Beauty.    Anna  Sewell.     Crowell.     245  p.     75  cents. 

The  life  of  a  horse,  told  by  himself,  describing  his  pleasures  and  hardships  in  a  way  to  awaken 
our  sympathy. 
ab   Blackie:  his   friends   and  his   enemies.     Madge  A.    Bigham.     Little.     200  p. 
$1.50. 
Fables  from  La  Fontaine  arranged  for  children. 
db  (The)  Blue  fairy  book.    Andrew  Lang,  ed.     Longmans,     illus.     390  p.     $2. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  most  familiar  fairy  tales. 
b  Blue  goose  chase.     Herbert  K.  Job.     Baker.     331  p.     illus. 

Written  ''for  the  express  purpose  of  interesting  boys  in  hunting  with  the  camera,  showing  that 
this  can  be  made  a  manly  and  exciting  sport." 
be  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.     George  A.  Henty.     Scribner.     384  p.     $1.50. 

Henty's  books  serve  sometimes  as  an  introduction  to  Scott  and  other  writers  of  the  best  historical 
fiction. 
ab  Book  of  folk  stories.     Horace  E.  Scudder.     H.  &  M.     152  p.     60  cents. 

a  small  collection  of  well-knovtoi  tales.    In  schoolbook  form. 
ab  (A)  Borrowed  sister.     Eliza  Orne  White.     Illus.  by  Katharine  Pyle.     H.  &  M. 
150  p.     $1. 

The  companion  volume  to  An  only  child.    The  parents  of  the  "borrowed  sister"  go  to  Europe 
for  a  year,  leaving  her  with  a  friend  of  her  own  age. 
b  Boy  emigrants.     Noah  Brooks.     Scribner.     309  p.     $1.25. 
Adventures  of  early  overland  travelers  to  the  gold  fields  of  California. 
b  Boy  settlers.     Noah  Brooks.     Scribner.     252  p.     $1.25. 

Early  times  in  Kansas. 
ic  (The)  Boy  with  the  U.S.  Survey.     PjW.  Rolt- Wheeler.     Lothrop.     381  p.    illus. 
$1.50. 

An  account  m  an  expedition  with  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey  in  which  information  is  combined 
with  an  abundance  of  adventure. 
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6  (The)  Boys  and  I.    Mrs.  Moleswobth.     Routledge.     234  p.    illus.    $1.50. 

An  English  story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  two  brothers. 
6  Boys  at  Chequasset.     Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.     H.  &  M.     258  p.     $1.25. 

Experiences  of  a  city  boy  who  goes  into  the  country  to  live  and  becomes  interested  in  collecting 
birds'  eggs. 
be  Boys  of  St.  Timotliy's.     Arthur  Stanwood  Pier.     Scribner.     284  p.     $1.25. 

A  school  and  athletic  story  of  manly  tone  and  good  spirit. 
be  (The)  Boys  of  the  Rincon  Ranch.     Henry  S.  Canfield.     Century.    249  p.     $1. 
be  Boys  on  the  railroad.     Harper.     212  p.     illus.     60  cents. 

Thirteen  stories  by  various  authors,  chiefly  about  boys  who  by  courage  and  resource  have  pre- 
vented railroad  disasters.    Exciting,  but  not  too  much  overdrawn  to  be  wholesome  and  stimulating. 
be  Brenda's  cousin  at  Radcliffe.     Helen  L.  Reed.     Little.     318  p.     $1.20. 

Life  at  Radcliffe  college,  interesting  to  the  older  girls. 
b  Brothers  and  sisters.     Abbie  F.  Brown.     H.  &  M.     151  p.     illus.     $1. 

Kenneth  and  Rose  spend  their  summers  on  an  island  in  Maine,  and  make  friends  with  the  children 
of  a  fisherman. 
ab  Brothers  in  fur.     Eliza  Orne  White.     H.  &  M.     117  p.     illus.     $1. 

A  bright  little  story  of  a  mother  cat  and  four  kittens— their  life  and  adventures  in  Mr.  Man's  hous« 
told  by  themselves. 
ab  (The)  Brownies,   and  other  tales.     Juliana  H.   Ewing.     Macmillan.     176  p. 

illus.    $1. 

The  Brownies;  The  land  of  lost  toys;  Three  Christmas  trees;  An  idyll  of  the  wood;  Christmas 
crackers;  Amelia  and  the  dwarfs. 
b  Cadet  days.     Charles  King.     Harper.    $1.25. 

West  Point  life. 
be  Camp  Brave  Pine.     Harriet  T.  Comstock.     Crowell.     398  p.     $1.25  net, 

A  campfire  girl  story. 
be  Campus  days.     Ralph  D.  Paine.    Grosset.     (Boy  scout  edition.)    50  cents. 
b  Captain  Chap.     Frank  R.  Stockton.     Lippincott.     298  p.     $1.50. 

Sailing  adventures  of  three  boys. 
be  Captain  January.     Laura  E.  Richards.     Estes.     64  p.     50  cents. 

A  lighthouse  story  for  children  and  gvovm  people. 
be  Captains  Courageous.     Ruydard  Kipling.     Century.     $1.50. 

Life  on  the  Grand  Banks  in  a  fishing  boat. 
be  (A)  Captured  Santa  Claus.    Thomas  Nelson  Page.     Scribner.     81  p.    55  cents. 

A  Christmas  story  of  the  Civil  War,  told  for  children  of  all  ages. 
be  Careers  of  danger  and  daring.     Cleveland  Mopfett.     Century.     419  p.     $1.50. 

True  stories  about  perilous  occupations. 
be  Castle  Blair.     Flora  L.  Shaw.     Little.    308  p.    $1. 

This  picturesque  and  lively  story  is  about  some  children  with  rather  wild  manners,  but  with  warm 
hearts,  and  easily  influenced  for  good. 
b  Cattle  ranch  to  college.     Russell  Doubleday.     Grosset.     (Boy  scout   edition.) 

50  cents. 

Frontier  life  of  30  years  ago. 
be  Celtic  fairy  tales.    Joseph  Jacobs.    Jacobs.     291  p.     75  cents. 

Excellent  collection  of  Irish  folklore. 
c  (The)  Chaplet  of  pearls.     Charlotte  Yonge.     Appleton.     75  cents. 

Romance  for  the  older  girls.    Time  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
be  (The)   Chaucer  story  book.     Eva  March  Tappan.    Houghton.     215  p.    illus. 

$1.50. 

Eleven  of  the  stories  retold  in  simpler  prose  than  in  Percy  Mackaye's  Canterbury  tales  and  adapted 
to  yoimger  children. 
6  Children  of  the  New  Forest.     Frederick  Marryat.    Illus.  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

Holt.     $1.35. 
England  in  tiie  time  of  the  Royalists  and  Roundheads. 
abe  (The)  Children's  book.     Horace  E.  Scudder.    H.  &  M.    $2.50. 

a  collection  of  good  literature,  fables,  fairy  tales,  poetry,  and  famous  old  stories.    Recommended 
for  home  ownership. 
be  Chinese  fables  and  folk  stories.     Mary  H.  Davis.    Am.  bk.  co.    214  p.    40 
cents. 
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ab  Christmas  angel.     EliTHARiNE  Ptlb.     Little.     136  p.     $1.25. 

TeUs  of  a  little  girl  who  in  a  dream  finds  a  door  in  a  tree,  and  by  it  enters  the  border  country  where 
all  the  toys  are  alive. 
be  (A)  Christmas  carol.    Charles  Dickens.     Lippincott.    50  cents. 

In  a  dream  the  old  miser  is  shown  Christmases  of  his  past  lite,  and  what  the  present  and  future 
will  be  if  he  is  still  selfish.    Awaking,  he  learns  the  pleasure  of  kindness.    A  convenient  edition. 
6  (A)  Christmas  child  and  Carrots.     Mrs.Molesworth.     Macmillan.     223 p.     $1.25. 
be  Christmas  every  day,  and  other  stories.     W.  D.  Howells.     Harper.     150  p.     $1.25. 

Short  entertaining  stories. 
b  Christmas-tree  land.     Mrs.  Molesworth.     Macmillan.     illus.     $1.50. 

How  two  little  children  made  friends  with  some  good  fairies  lq  the  forest. 
6  Clover.     Susan  Coolidge.     Little.     304  p.     $1.25. 

Another  glimpse  of  friends  made  in  the  "Katy  books." 
c  Concerning  Paul  and  Fiammetta.     L.  Allen  Barker.     Scribner.     $1.25. 

About  some  delightful  English  children.    Written  with  great  charm  and  humor,  for  older  people 
rather  than  children. 
c  (The)  Country  of  the  pointed  firs.     Sarah  Orne  Jewett.     H.  &  M.     213  p.     $1.25. 

A  sympathetic  and  appreciative  sketch  of  Maine  life  and  people. 
c  Cranford.     Mrs.  Gaskell.     Macmillan.     297  p.     $1. 

Another  good  edition  is  illustrated  by  Brock.    Dutton.    82. 
be  (The)  Crimson  sweater.    Ralph  H.  Barbour.     Century.    367  p.     $1.50. 

Another  characteristic  story  of  schoolboy  life  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  qualities  of  man- 
liness and  fair  play. 
b  (The)  Crofton  boys.     Harriet  ]\1artineau.     Routledge.     192  p.     75  cents. 
6  Cruising  on  the  St.  Lawrence.     Everett  T.  Tomlinson.     Lothrop.     442  p.     $1.10. 

story  of  four  boys'  outing  for  the  summer. 
b  (The)  Cuckoo  clock.     Mrs.  Molesworth.    Macmillan.    $1. 

Books  by  this  author  show  a  pleasant  type  of  well-bred  English  children. 
b  Daddy  Darwin's  dovecote.    Juliana  H.  Ewing.     Little.     35  cents. 
c  (The)  Daisy  chain.     Charlotte  M.  Yonge.     Macmillan.     594  p.     $1.25. 

Unsatisfactory  edition,  with  small  type.    The  story  has  been  much  enjoyed  by  girls,  especially 
those  who  understand  its  English  background. 
be  Dale  and  Frazer,  sheepmen.     Wilde.     312  p.     illus.     $1.10. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  story  of  the  wool-growing  industry  in  Colorado. 
b  Dandelion  cottage.     Carroll  W.  Rankin.     Holt.     $1.50. 

Experiences  of  four  little  girls  in  keeping  a  real  house  of  their  own. 
c  (A)  Daughter  of  the  rich.    Mary  E.  Waller.     Little.    $1.50. 

Like  Miss  Alcott's  books  in  atmosphere. 

c  (The)  Daughters  of  the  little  grey  house.     A  sequel  to  the  Little  grey  house. 
Marion  Ames  Taggart.    McClure.    333  p.    $1.50. 
A  wholesome  story  of  the  association  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  pleasant  home. 
b  Derrick  Sterling.     Kjrk  Munroe.     Harper.     60  cents. 

Derrick  was  a  brave  boy  who  worked  in  the  Pennsylvania  mines. 
be   Dickens,    Charles.     Works.     Oxford    univer.    press.     20    vols,     illus.     $16.     80 
cents  each. 

An  excellent  cheap  edition,  in  which  each  work  is  confined  to  a  single  volume.    The  type  is  clear 
though  not  leaded,  the  paper  thin  but  good,  the  margins  too  narrow  for  rebinding.    The  illustrations 
(nearly  700)  are  reproductions  from  the  familiar  originals.    Includes  all  the  additional  stories  and 
sketches  which  appear  in  the  Gadshill  and  Authentic  editions. 
ab  Diddle,  Dumps,  and  Tot.     Louise  C.  Pyrnelle.     Harper.     60  cents. 

Southern  plantation  life  and  the  games  and  stories  of  three  little  children.    For  many  years  a 
favorite  with  Southern  children. 
ab  Dixie  Kitten.     Eva  M.  Tappan.     H.  &  M.    86  p.    illus.    $1. 

Tells  how  a  bam  cat  becomes  a  house  cat,  and  of  her  adventures  and  trials,  and  happy  days  with 
her  "lady  mistress." 
be  Don   Quixote  of  the  Mancha.     Cervantes.     Retold  by  Judge   Parry.     Lane. 
245  p.     $1.50. 
A  simplified  arrangement  of  the  old  story,  illustrated  by  "Walter  Crane. 
be  (A)  Dornfield  summer.     Mary  M.  Haley.     Little.     302  p.     $1.20. 

Account  of  a  summer  spent  in  Dornfield  by  a  young  girl  who  had  been  for  several  months  at  board- 
ing-school. The  beautiful  protrayal  of  a  mother  who  exerted  a  fine,  healthy  influence  over  her  young 
people,  makes  this  book  especiaUy  valuable. 
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b  Dorothy  Deane.     Ellen  Olney  Kirk.     H.  &  M.    $1.25. 

be  Dragon  and  the  raven.     George  A.  Henty.     Scribner.    $1.50. 

Time  of  King  Alfred. 
ab  Ednah  and  her  brothers.     Eliza  Orne  White.     H.  &  M.     143  p.    $1. 

A  story  of  a  family  of  normal,  wholesome  children. 
be  Elinor  Arden,  royalist.     Mary  C.  Du  Bois.     Century.     $1.50. 

The  life  of  a  Royalist  child  in  a  family  of  Puritans. 
b  Elm  Island  stories.     Elijah  Kellogg.     Lothrop.     6  vols.     $1.25. 

Outdoor  life  of  a  group  of  Casco  Bay  boys.    V/ritten  40  years  ago,  but  stiU  interesting. 
b  English  fairy  tales.    Joseph  Jacobs.     Putnam.    277  p.    $1.25. 

Good  to  read  aloud. 
b  Fairchild  family.    Mary  M.  Sherwood.     Stokea.    469  p.    illus.    $1.50. 

There  are  three  little  Fairchilds,  who  lived  when  George  the  Third  was  king.    An  attractive  reprint 
of  an  old-time  story 
6  (The)  Fairy  ring.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith.     Double- 
day.     445  p.     illus.     $1.25. 

A  collection  of  stories  from  various  sources,  including  many  which  are  familiar. 
b  Fairy  tales.     Grimm  Brothers.    Illus.  by  Rackham.    Doubleday.    Smaller  edition 
with  fewer  pictures,  $1.50. 

other  good  editions  are:  Household  stories.    Illus.  by  Crane.    Macmillan.     $1.50.    Fairy  tales. 
2  vols.    Gum.    35  cents. 
b  Fairy  tales.     Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

The  following  are  good  editions:  Fairy  tales.    Ed.  by  Hale.    Illustrated  by  Stratton.    Lippincott. 
SI. 50;  Fairy  tales.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Lucas.    Button.    $2.50;  Stories.    H.  &  M.    40  cents. 
6  Fairy  tales  children  love.     Charles  Welsh.     Dodge.    440  p.    $1.25. 

A  good  collection  of  familiar  fairy  tales. 
be  Faith  Gartney's  girlhood.     Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.     H.  &  M.    348  p.     $1.25. 

A  good,  simple  story  of  New  England  life  for  older  girls. 
b  Fanciful  tales.     Frank  R.  Stockton.     Scribner.     50  cents. 

V\"himsical  modem  fairy  tales,  possessing  humor  and  charm. 
be  Feats  on  the  fiord.     Harriet  Martineau.     Routledge.     221  p.     illus.     75  cents. 

A  romance  of  the  Norwegian  coast. 
b  Felicia.     Elizabeth  L.  Gould.     Penn.     192  p.    $1. 

Felicia  is  a  little  girl  who  keeps  house  for  her  father,  a  minister  at  Blackberry  Hill  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
b  Felicia  visits.     Elizabeth  L.  Gould.     Penn.     200  p.    $1. 

The  third  book  of  the  series,  and  fully  as  good  as  its  predecessors.    Felicia's  happy  nature  and 
her  aptitude  for  meeting  disappointment  with  a  smiling  face  furnish  a  good  lesson  for  any  child. 
b  Felicia's  friends.     Elizabeth  L.  Gould.     Penn.     186  p.    illus.    $1. 

A  companion  volume  to  "Felicia." 
be  Fighting  a  fire.     Charles  T.  Hill.     Century.     246  p.     $1.50. 

True  stories  of  the  coiirage  and  hardships  of  our  city  firemen.    Also  contains  uiformation  about 
putting  out  fires. 
ab  Five-minute  stories.     Laura  E.  Richards.     Estes.     218  p.    $1. 

stories  in  poetry  and  prose. 
ab  (The)  Five  senses.     A.  M.  Keyes,  ed.     Moffat.     252  p.     $1. 

Prose  and  verse  for  children  by  various  writers.    Illustrated  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
6  Flamingo  feather.     Kirk  Munroe.     Harper.     259  p.     60  cents. 

A  tale  of  French  and  Spaniards  in  Florida. 
be  (A)  Flat-iron  for  a  farthing.    Juliana  H.   Ewing.     Little.     284  p.    illus.     50 

cents. 

A  charming  and  quaint  little  story  of  the  recollections  of  an  English  boy.    Another  edition  (BeU, 
SI)  has  attractive  colored  pictures  by  WheeUiouse. 
h  (The)  Flight  of  Pony  Baker.     W.  D.  Howells.     Harper.     $1.25. 

A  somewhat  reminiscent  narrative,  relating  a  boy's  experiences  in  running  away  from  home. 
6  (The)  Floating  prince.     Frank  Stockton.     Scribner.    $1.50. 

More  modem  fairy  tales  by  a  skilled  hand. 
b  Flossy' s  play  days.     Florence  Howe  Hall.     Estes.     238  p.    illus.    $1.25. 

A  tme  story  of  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  Boston  a  generation  or  two  ago.    The  author  is  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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6  Folk  tales  from  many  lands.     Lilian  Gask.     Crowell.    287  p.     illus.    $1.50. 

Good  collection  of  23  fairy  and  folk  tales  gathered  from  many  countries. 
b  Following  the  ball.     Albertus  T.  Dudley.     Lothrop.     95  cents. 

Boaiding-school  life,  with  accounts  of  athletics  and  the  hard  practice  and  training  that  precedes 
contest. 
b  For  the  honor  of  the  school.     Ralph  H.  Barbour.     Appleton.     253  p.     $1.50. 

One  of  the  very  good  school-boy  books. 
b  (The)  Four  Gordons.     Edna  A.  Brown.     Lothrop.     $1.50. 

"\Miolesome,  happy  family  life. 
b  Fur  seal's  tooth.     Kirk  Munroe.     Harper.     $1.25. 

Deals  with  the  sealing  industry  in  Alaska. 
b  Further  adventures   of  Nils.     Selma  Lagerlop.     Trans,   from  tlie  Swedish  by 

Swanston  Howard.     Doubleday.     $1.20. 
be  Gabriel  and  the  hour-book.     Evaleen  Stein.     Page.     173  p.     illus.     $1. 

Gives  an  excellent  idea  of  books  and  their  makers  in  the  days  before  printing,  by  means  of  a  charm- 
ing story  about  the  little  color  grinder. 
ab  (The)  Garden  behind  the  moon.     Howard  Pyle.     Scribner.     192  p.    $1. 

Little  Davy's  adventures  have  a  meaning  for  older  people,  too. 
be  Gentle  heritage.     Frances  E.  Crompton.     Button.     188  p.    $1. 

Tells  how  a  family  of  English  children  made  friends  with  the  Bogy. 
6  Gipsy  Breynton  series.     Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward.     Dodd.     $1.50. 

There  are  four  volumes  in  this  set  of  stories  for  girls.    They  are  of  uneven  merit,  but  wholesome  in 
the  main. 
6  (The)  Girls  of  Fairmount.     Etta  A.  Baker.     Little.     295  p.     $1.50. 

Life  at  a  boarding  school,  where  high  standards  of  honor  prevail,  and  the  girls  maintain  the  right 
spirit  toward  their  work,  their  teachers,  and  their  friends. 
6  Girls  of  Gardenville.     Carroll  W.  Rankin.     Holt.     817  p.     $1.50. 

Short  stories  about  "The  sweet  sixteen"  and  their  "specialties." 
b  (The)  Golden  goose,  and  other  fairy  tales.    Trans,  from  the  Swedish  by  Eva  M. 

Tappan.     H.  &  M.     240  p.     illus.     $1. 
6  (The)  Golden  spears  and  other  fairy  tales.    Edward  Leamy.    Fitzgerald.    180  p.    $1. 

Irish  folk-lore. 
b  Granny's  wonderful  chair.     Frances  Browne.     Button,     192  p.     $1,50. 

a  collection  of  modern  fairy  tales  which  have  the  real  fairy  spirit. 
6  (A)  Great  emergency.    Juliana  H.  Ewing,    Little.    50  cents. 

Four  short  stories. 

be  (A)  Guernsey  Uly.     Susan  Coolidge.    Little.    230  p.    illus.    $1.25. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  visits  to  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
be  Gulliver's  travels.    Jonathan  Swift.     Ginn.     35  cents. 

Other  good  editions:  One  illustrated  by  Rhead.  Harper.  $1.25;  and  one  illustrated  by  Stayners. 
Holt.  $2.25. 

be  Hans  Brinker.    Mary  Mapes  Dodge.     Scribner.    347  p.    $1.50. 

An  interesting  story  of  life  in  Holland.    The  hero  makes  a  journey  on  skates  with  three  other  boys 
from  Amsterdam  to  The  Hague. 
b  Harding  of  St.  Timothy's,     Arthur  Stanwood  Pier.     Scribner,     $1.50. 

Boys'  boarding  school  story. 
c  (The)  Head  coach.    Ralph  D.  Paine.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Shows  the  value  of  clean  athletics  in  a  young  man's  life. 
be  (The)  Heart  of  the  ancient  wood,     Charles  G.  D,  Roberts.     Silver.    276  p. 
illus.     $1.50. 

Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  woods.    Not  distinctively  a  book  for  children,  but  liked,  especially  if  read 
to  them. 
b  Hector.     Flora  L.  Shaw.     Little.     340  p.    $1. 

A  bright  story  of  a  spirited  little  boy  and  his  cousin  who  lived  in  France. 
5  Henry  Esmond.    W,  M.  Thackeray.    Illus.  by  Hugh  Thomson.     Granford  edi- 
tion.   Macmil^n.     $2. 
Recommended  as  a  good  beginning  with  Thackeray  for  young  people. 
be  Hidden  servants,     Francesca  Alexander.     Little.     234  p.     $1. 

Quaint  Italian  folk-stories,  told  in  verse  by  this  exquisite  story-teller.    Recommended  for  the 
home  library. 
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c  (The)  Hill.     H.  A.  Vachell.     Dodd.     $1.50. 

A  fine,  inspiring  tale  of  a  friendship  in  a  boys'  school. 
6  His  Majesty's  sloop  Diamond  Rock.     H.S.Huntington.     H.  &  M.    429  p.    $1.50. 

Not  a  real  boat,  but  a  rock  off  Martinique. 
c  (The)  Home  comers.     Winifred  Kirkland.     H.  &  M.     $1.20  net. 

Experiences  of  city  children  with  a  grandmother  in  the  country.    Recommended  for  girls  of  15  to  17. 
be  Hoosier  school-boy.     Edward  Eggleston.     Scribner.     181  p.    50  cents. 

Troubles  and  pleasures  of  country  school  days. 
be  (The)  Hoosier  schoolmaster.     Edward  Eggleston.     Scribner.    $1. 

Romance  of  school  life  in  Indiana  fifty  years  ago. 
ab  House  in  the  wood.    Grimm  brothers.     Illus.  by  L.  L.  Brooke.    Wame.     $1.35. 

Contains  only  ten  stories  and  owes  its  special  charm  to  the  humorous  black  and  white  and  colored 
illustrations 
c  House  of  the  seven  gables.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    H.  &  M.    $1. 

After  The  wonder  book  and  Tanglewood  tales  this  is  the  one  of  Hawthorne's  books  most  likely  to 
interest  young  people. 
c  In  His  name.     Kev.  E.  E.  Hale.    Little.     341  p.    illus.     $1. 

History  of  a  Christian  brotherhood  whose  watchword,  "In  His  name,"  was  a  key  to  every  heart. 
b  In  the  green  forest.     Katharine  Ptle.    Little.     171  p.     $1.50. 

a  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  a  good  little  fairy  and  a  bad  little  elf.    The  bad  elf  fails  in  his  trickery 
and  the  brave  fairy  succeeds.    The  atmosphere  of  this  book  is  wholesome  and  refreshing. 
6  Indian  fairy  tales.    Joseph  Jacobs.     Putnam.    $1.75. 

East  Indian  folk-lore,  retold  by  a  discriminating  collector. 
6  Iron  star.    John  Preston  True.     Little.    $1.50. 

From  the  fall  of  the  star  as  a  meteor,  through  its  age-long  changes. 
b  Italian  fairy  book.     Anne  Macdonell.     Stokes.     403  p.    illus.     $1.85. 
be  Ivanhoe.    Sir  Walter  Scott.     H.  &  M.    $1. 

This  is  apt  to  be  the  most  popular  of  Scott's  novels  with  young  people.    Two  specially  illus- 
trated editions  have  appeared.    Houghton.    Illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.    $2.50.    Black.    Illus- 
trated by  Greiflenhagen.    3s.  6d. 
b  Jack  among  the  Indians.     George  B.  Grinnell.     Stokes.     275  p.     $1.25. 
b  Jack  and  Jill.     Louisa  M.  Alcott.     Little.     325  p.     $1.50. 
be  Jack  Hall  at  Yale.    Walter  Camp.    Appleton.    298  p.    illus.    $1.25, 

TeUing'of  the  struggle  of  an  independent  boy  to  work  his  way  through  college. 
be  Jackanapes.    Juliana  H.  Ewing.     Little.     50  cents. 

Pathetic  story  of  a  mischievous  tender-hearted  boy  who  dies  in  battle,  in  early  manhood,  to  save  the 
life  of  a  comrade.. 
b  Jacqueline  of  the  carrier  pigeons.     Augusta  H.  Seaman.     Sturgis.     302  p.     $1.25 
net. 

a  well-told  romance  of  the  siege  of  Leyden,  in  which  a  genuine  girl  and  her  brother  take  heroic 
parts. 
be  Jan  of  the  windmill.    Juliana  H.  Ewing.    Little.     310  p.    50  cents. 

Jan  is  brought  up  as  a  miller's  son,  and  becomes  a  distinguished  painter. 
c  Jane  Eyre.     Charlotte  Bronte.     Button.    $1.25. 

Recommended  for  girls  just  beginning  to  demand  novels.    One  of  the  first  romances  written  in 
autobiographical  form  to  be  enjoyed. 
6  Jane  Stuart-twin.     Grace  M.  Remick.     Penn.     353  p.     $1.25. 

Jane  is  a  breezy  every  day  girl  who  has  her  ups  and  downs,  but  shows  a  right  spirit  through  them  all. 
b  Japanese  fairy  book.     Yei  T.  Ozaki.     Dutton.     290  p.    illus.    $2. 
b  Jed.    Warren  L.  Goss.  .Crowell.     404  p.     75  cents. 

CivU.  War  period.    A  boy's  adventures  in  the  army. 
b  Jim  Davis.    John  Masefield.     Stokes.     244  p.     $1.25. 

Suggests  Stevenson's  Treasure  island.    A  sound  and  stirring  tale  of  smuggling  off  the  English 
coast  in  the  early  19th  century. 
6  Joe  Bently.     Henry  H.  Clark,     Lothrop.     434  p.     $1.25. 

Describes  the  life  of  a  naval  cadet. 
c  John  Halifax.    Dinah  Mulock  Craik.    Dutton.    (Everyman's  library.)    Leather, 
70  cents;  cloth,  35  cents. 

A  wholesome  love  story  for  girla. 
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6  John  of  the  woods.    Abbie  Farwell  Brown.    H.  &  M.    $1.25. 

John  runs  away  from  some  traveling  showmen  and  goes  to  live  in  the  woods  with  the  hermit  and 
the  animals. 
b  Jolly  good  times.     Mary  P.  W.  Smith.     Little.     |1.25. 

Country  life  in  Massachusetts. 
6  Jolly  good  times  at  school.     Mary  P.  W.  Smith.     Little.     $1.25. 

A  continuation  of  Jolly  good  times. 

6  Juan  and  Juanita.     Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.     H.  &  M.    276  p.    $1.50. 

The  wanderings  of  two  Mexican  children,  carried  away  by  Indians  and  escaping  for  home. 
b  Judy.     Temple  Bailey.     Little.     317  p.     $1.50. 

Experiences  of  a  young  girl  and  the  improvement  in  her  character  through  intercourse  with  her 
playmates. 
b  (The)  Junior  cup.     Allen  French.     Century.     246  p.     $1.20. 

a  story  for  boys  describing  the  outdoor  life  of  a  boy's  summer  camp. 
6  Just  sixteen.     Susan  Coolidge.     Little.     304  p.     $1.25. 

Short  stories. 
abc  Just  so  stories.     Rudyard  Kipling.     Doubleday.     247  p.     $1.20. 

Wonderful  stories  about  animals,  explaining  in  humorous  ways  the  causes  of  the  camel's  hump, 
the  elephant's  trunk,  the  leopard's  spots,  etc. 
6  Katrina.    Ellen  D.  Deland.    Wilde.     340  p.     $1.50. 

Katrina  finds  new  friends  in  the  city  boarders  wh,o  come  to  her  aunt's  farm. 
c  Kidnapped.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Stevenson's  romance  is  as  wholesome  for  young  people  as  Scott's,  largely  because  there  are  no  sex 
problems. 
be  (The)  King  of  the  Golden  Eiver.     John  Ruskin.     Heath.     20  cents. 

A  modem  fairy  tale  with  a  hidden  meaning. 
be  Kipling  stories  and  poems  every  child  should  know.     Rudyard  Kjpling.     Double- 
day.     361  p.     illus.     $1.20  net. 

An  excellent  selection  of  stories  and  poems  from  twelve  of  Kipling's  works,  the  poems  being  espe- 
cially well  chosen.    There  is  a  good  biographical  sketch  of  Kipling  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
be  Konigskinder.     Anna  A.  Chapin.     Harper.     276  p.     $1.25. 

A  fairy  tale  founded  on  the  fairy  opera  of  "Konigskinder." 
ab  Laboulaye's  fairy  tales.     Dutton.     335  p.     illus.  in  color.     $2.50. 
b  Lady  Green-Satin  and  her  maid  Eosette.     E.  L.  Martineau  des  Chesnez.    Wins- 
ton.    356  p.     75  cents  net. 
The  history  of  Jean  Paul  and  his  little  white  mice,  translated  from  the  French. 
be  (The)  Lakerim  athletic  club.     Rupert  Hughes.     Century.     286  p.     $1.50. 

Wholesome  modern  story,  telling  of  the  outdoor  sports  of  twelve  active  boys. 
b  (The)  Lass  of  the  silver  sword.     Mary  Constance  Dubois.     Century.    418  p. 
illus.     $1.25. 
A  story  of  girls  in  boarding-school  and  camp. 
be  Last  of  the  fiatboats.     George  Cary  Eggleston.    Lothrop.     382  p.    $1.50. 

Five  boys  build  a  flatboat  and  take  it  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  a  business  enterprise. 
be  Last  of  the  Mohicans.    James  Fenimore  Cooper.     Holt.     523  p.     colored  illua. 
$1.70. 

a  very  attractive  edition  of  the  best  volume  of  Leather-stocking  tales.    Boys  will  like  the  rest 
of  the  series  also. 
b  (The)  Life  savers.     James  Otis  Kaler.     Dutton.     323  p.     $1.50. 

Account  of  the  United  States  life  saving  service  in  story  form. 
b  Little  Daffydowndilly.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     H.  &   M.    89  p.     (Riverside 
literature  series.)    40  cents. 
Contains  also  other  child  stories  by  Hawthorne. 
b  (The)  Little  grey  house.     Marion  A.  Taggart.    McClure.     267  p.    $1.25. 

Pictures  a  happy  home  in  an  attractive  way. 
b  (The)  Little  lame  prince.     Dinah  Mulock  Craik.     Harper.     194  p.     60  cents. 

Tells  of  a  prince  who  aU.  through  his  life  had  near  him  a  fairy  god-mother. 
b  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.     Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.    Scribner.     209  p.     Ulua, 
$1.25. 
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b  Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay.     Helen  Dawes  Brown.     H.  &  M.     139  p.    $1. 

For  little  girls. 
6  Little  Polly  Prentiss.     Elizabeth  L.  Gould.     Penn.     192  p.     $1. 

A  happy,  sunshiay  child  from  the  "Town  farm"  wins  her  way  into  many  hearts  and  finds  a  new 
home  eventually. 
b  (A)  Little  princess.     Frances  H.  Burnett.     Scribner.     illus.     $2. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Sara  Crewe,  giving  the  story  in  its  stage  form. 
6c  Little  Pussy  Willow.     Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     H.  &  M.     123  p.    illus.     $1.25. 

Pussy  Wniow's  wholesome  country  life  is  contrasted  with  Emily's  artificial  city  life. 
c  Little  schoolmaster  Mark.    J.  H.  Shorthouse.    Macmillan.    $1. 

a  lovely  allegory  for  adults  and  yoimg  people. 
b  Little  Smoke.    W.  O.  Stoddard.    Appleton.     295  p.    $1.50. 

Life  of  a  white  man  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 
be  Little  women,  Little  men.     Louisa  M.  Alcott.     Little.    $1.50  each. 

Miss  Alcott  has- high  ideals  and  these  two  stories  are  thoroughly  wholesome. 
b  Lob  Lie-by-the-fire ;  or,  The  luck  of  Lingborough,  and  other  tales.    Juliana  H. 
Ewing.     Macmillan.     189  p.     $1  net. 

The  most  attractive  edition  of  this  Brownie  story.    Contains  also  Timothy's  shoes;  Old  Father 
Christmas;  Benjy  in  beastland;  The  peace-egg.    There  are  eight  colored  plates. 
6  (The)  Long  trail.     Hamlin  Garland.     Harper.     $1.25. 

Exciting  adventures  in  Alaska. 
c  Lorna  Doone.     Richard  D.  Blackmore.     Crowell.    illus.    $1.50 

At  the  beguiniag  of  the  novel-reading  age  it  is  well  to  encourage  the  reading  of  vigorous,  wholesome 
romances  of  this  type. 
be  Luck  of  the  Dudley  Grahams.    Alice  C.  Haines.     Holt.    $1.50, 

Extracts  from  the  diary  of  Elizabeth  Graham,  who  tells  entertainingly  of  the  famUy  affairs. 
6  (The)  Magic  fishbone.     Charles  Dickens.     Dodd.     31  p.    illus.     60  cents. 

A  merry  fairy  tale,  written  by  Dickens  as  a  Christmas  story  for  children.    The  colored  pictures 
and  good  type  make  it  an  attractive  gift. 
6  (The)  Magic  forest.     Stewart  Edward  White.     Macmillan.     $1.20. 

Not  a  fairy  story.    The  forest  is  a  real  one  through  which  Jimmy  took  a  long  trip  with  the  Indians. 
b  Maida's  little  shop.     Inez  H.  Gilmore.     Huebsch.     294  p.     $1. 

A  pleasant  story  of  a  little  lame  ghl's  recovery  of  health  by  means  of  the  engrossing  occupation  of 
keeping  a  toy  shop  and  becoming  friends  with  her  smaU  customers. 
c  Man  without  a  country.     Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.     Little.     300  p.    $1.25. 

Eleven  stories  of  unequal  merit.    "  The  man  without  a  country  "  is  very  touching;  its  object  being 
to  awaken  patriotism.     Other  editions. 
6  Mary's  meadow.    Juliana  H.  Ewing.     Little,    illus.     50  cents. 

Mary  belongs  to  a  family  whose  great  interest  was  a  game  they  called  "Earthly  paradise,"  in  which 
they  tried  to  beautify  the  hedgerows  and  barren  places. 
be  Masterman  Ready.     Frederick  Marryat.     Dent.     340  p.    illus.    $1.25. 

A  good  edition  of  this  favorite  tale  of  a  desert  island. 
6  Master  of  the  strong  hearts.     Elbridge  S.  Brooks.     Dutton.    illus.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  Custer's  last  rally. 
b  Master  Skylark.    John  Bennett.     Century.     380  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

The  adventures  of  a  little  boy  who  was  stolen  away  on  account  of  his  beautiful  voice.    He  was 
befriended  by  Shakespeare,  in  whose  time  the  story  is  laid. 
b  Mayken.    Jessie  A.  Chase.     McClurg.     219  p.    $1. 

About  the  little  daughter  of  William  of  Orange. 
6  Men  of  iron.     Howard  Pyle.     Harper.     $2. 

Fine  tale  of  chivalric  days. 
b  Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood.     Howard  Pyle.     Scribner.     $3. 
b  Merrylips.     Beulah  M.  Dix.     Macmillan.     307  p.     $1.50. 

In  the  time  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  about  a  little  girl  who  wished  she  was  a  boy. 
b  (The)  Millers  at  Pencroft.     Clara  Dillingham  Pierson.     Dutton.     274  p.    $1. 

The  summer  life  of  a  happy  family. 
b  Milly  and  Oily.    Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.     Doubleday.    302  p.     $1.25. 

Two  natural  children  in  their  pleasant  home  lite,  with  delightful  glimpses  of  the  Lake  country. 
b  Miss  Muffet's  Christmas  party.     Samuel  McC.  Crothers.     H.  &  M.     106  p.    $1. 

The  party  was  given  by  Miss  MuSet  and  the  spider  for  Alice  and  her  friends  from  Wonderland 
for  RoUo  and  Jonas,  Mowgli,  Sinbad,  Sandford,  and  Merton,  and  many  other  old  friends. 
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b  Moni,  the  goat-boy.    Trans,  from  the  German  of  Johanna  Spyri  by  Edith  F. 
KuNZ.     Ginn.     211  p.     65  cents. 

Child  life  in  Alpine  vaUeys. 
ab  Mopsa  the  fairy.     Jean  Ingelow.     Little.     244  p.     $1.25. 

A  modem  fairy  tale. 
b  More  English  fairy  tales.     Joseph  Jacobs.     Putnam.     268  p.     $1.25. 
b  Morgan's  men.     John  P.  True.     Little.     342  p.     $1.50. 

Containing  the  adventures  of  Stuart  Schuyler,  the  hero  of  Scouting  for  "Washington. 
be  Mother  Carey's  chickens.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     H.  &  M.     $1.25. 

Wholesome  family  life. 
b  Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain.     Paul  de  Musset.     Putnam.     151  p.     illus.     $1.50. 
c  Mrs.  Leicester's  school.     Charles  and  Mauy  Lamb.     Illus.  by  Winifred  Green. 
Button.     128  p.     $1.60. 

Ten  short  stories  giving  the  "life  history"  of  a  group  of  boarding  school  children.    Quaint  and  old- 
fashioned. 
6  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  cabbage  patch.     Alice  Hegan  Rice.     Century.     153  p.     $1. 

Full  of  humor  and  philosophy  of  a  kind  which  young  people  can  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
b  My  new  home.     Mrs.  Molesworth.     Macmillan.     214  p.     $1. 

The  story  of  a  rather  lonely  little  girl  and  her  dear  grandmother,  told  by  the  little  girl  herself. 
6  Nancy  Rutledge.     Katharine  Pyle.     Little.     206  p.     illus.  by  the  author.     $1.25. 

a  pleasant  story  of  little  girls'  doings. 
6  Nelly's  silver  mine.     Helen  Hunt  Jackson.     Little.     332  p.    illus.     $2. 

Boy  and  girl  hfe  in  Arizona. 
ab  (The)  New  Year's  bargain.     Susan  Coolidge.     Little.     231  p.     illus.     $1.25. 

stories  told  by  the  months  to  two  little  German  children. 
ab  Nine  little  goslings.     Susan  Coolidge.     Little.     289  p.     $1.25. 

Nine  little  stories  of  rather  unequal  merit. 
c  (A)  Noble  life.     Dinah  Mulock  Craik.     Harper.     302  p.     90  cents. 

TeUs  of  a  Scotch  earl  who  was  hopelessly  deformed  from,  his  birth,  but  led  a  thoroughly  unselfish, 
beneficent  life. 
b  Old  Deccan  days.     M.  Frere.     McDonough.     331  p.     $1.25. 

Delightful  Hindoo  fairy  legends  current  ia  South  India,  collected  from  oral  tradition. 
c  Old  fashioned  girl.     Louisa  M.  Alcott.     Little.     $1.50. 

Extieriences  of  n  country  (^irl  in  the  city. 
b  Old-fashioned  tales.     E.  V.  Lucas.     Stokes.     390  p.     $1.50. 

Quaint,  moral  stories  from  books  no  longer  easily  obtainable. 
6  On  guard.     John  P.  True.     Little.     302  p.     $1.50. 

The  last  of  the  Stuart  Schuyler  Series. 
ab  (An)  Only  child.     Eliza  Orne  White.     H.  &  M.     167  p.     $1. 
b  On  the  plantation.     Joel  Chandler  Harris.     Appleton.     233  p.     $1.50. 

A  Georgia  boys  adventures  dnjing  the  war,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction. 
6  On  track  and  diamond.     George  Harvey,  and  others.     Harper.     220  p. 
60  cents. 

Thirteen  stories  of  baseball,  track  athletics,  cross-country  running,  boating,  and  bicycling  in  pre- 
paratory school  and  college,  full  of  spirit  and  fair  play. 
be  (The)  Orcutt  girls.     Charlotte  M.  Vaile.     Wilde.     316  p.     $1.50. 

a  wholesome  story  of  a  family  of  sisters. 

6c  Otto  of  the  silver  hand.     Howard  Pyle.     Scribner.     170  p.     $2. 

Adventure^  of  a  little  boy  in  the  Germany  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
b  Painted  desert.     Kirk  Munroe.     Harper.     274  p.     $1.25. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  northern  Arizona. 
be  Parables  from  nature.     Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.     Pott.     320  p.     $1.50. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  with  spiritual  lessons. 
be  (The)  Peasant  and  the  prince.     Harriet  Martineau.     Ginn.     40  cents. 

Shows  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 
b  Pelham  and  his  friend  Tim.     Allen  French.     Little.     $1.50. 

a  friendship  between  two  boys  of  very  different  bringing-up  and  opportunity. 

ab  Pepper  and  salt.     Howard  Pyle.     Illustrated  by  the  author.     Harper.     115  p. 
$1.50. 
A  large  book  of  fairy  tales. 
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c  (The)  Perfect  tribute.     Mart  R.  S.  Andrews.     Scribner.    47  p.     50  cents. 

The  touching  story  of  Lincoln's  Gettysbure  address  as  heard  by  a  Southern  prisoner  of  war. 
abc  Peter  and  Wendy.     James  M.  Barrie.     Scribner.     267  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  the  play  of  Peter  Pan.    Delightful  for  all  agos. 
be  Peterkin  papers.     Lucretia  P.  Hale.     H.  &  M.     219  p.     $1.50. 

Humorous  sketches  of  the  Peterkin  family  and  their  friend,  "the  lady  from  Philadelphia."    Good 
to  read  aloud. 
&  Pickett's  gap.     Homer  Greene.     Macmillan.     50  cents. 

Civil  War  story. 
be  Pilgrim's  progress.    John  Bunyan.     Macmillan.     50  cents. 

There  are  many  editions  of  this  famous  allegory. 

a6  Pinocchio,  the  adventures  of  a  marionette.    Carlo  Lorenzini.   Ginn.    $1.    Smaller 
edition,  40  cents. 

A  favorite  humor  story,  translated  from  the  Italian,  about  a  marionette  who  became  a  real  boy. 
ab  Play  days.     Sarah  Orne  Jewett.     H'.  &  M.     213  p.     $1.50. 

About  little  girls  and  their  dolls. 
be  Polly  Oliver's  problem.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     H.  &  M.     .$1, 

Polly  was  sixteen  years  old  when  she  solved  her  problem. 
b  Polly  Page  yacht  club.     Izola  L.  Forrester.     Jacobs.    $1. 

Tells  of  a  jolly  summer  trip  taken  by  some  Southern  girls. 
6  Popular  tales  from  the  North.     G.  W.  Dasent.     Routledge.     62  cents. 

Scandinavian  folk-lore. 
b  Pot  of  gold.    Mary  E.  Wilkins.     Lothrop.     324  p.     $1.50. 

Short  stories,  realistic  and  imaginary. 
6  (A)  Prairie  rose.     Bertha  E.  Bush.     Little.     305  p.     $1.50. 

Pioneer  life  in  the  West  from  a  girl's  point  of  view. 
b  (The)  Prince  and  the  pauper.     Samuel  L.  Clemens.     Harper.     $1. 

What  happened  when  Tom  Canty  and  the  prince  changed  places. 
ab  (The)  Princess  and  Curdie.     George  Macdonald.     Lippincott.     $1. 

Tells  how  the  princess  and  the  miner's  son  were  friends. 
b  (The)  Princess  and  the  goblins.     George  Macdonald.     Lippincott.     illus.     $1. 

A  fairy  tale  telling  how  the  princess  overcame  the  goblins  who  were  trying  to  do  mischief  to  the  poor 
miners. 
6c  Puck  of  Pook's  hill.     Rudyard  Kipling.     Doubleday.     $1. 

Children  who  have  a  background  of  English  history  will  appreciate  these  adventures  with  Puck. 
c  (The)  Queen's  twin  and  other  stories.     Sarah  Orne  Jewett.     H.  &  M.     232  p. 
$1.25. 

Eight  short  stories  of  New  England  life. 
c  Quentin  Durward.     Sir  Walter  Scott.    Macmillan.    (Dryburgh  edition.)    $1.25. 

France  in  the  15th  century. 
be  (The)  Quest  of  the  fish-dog  skin.    J.  W.  Schultz.     H.  &  M.     218  p.     $1.25  net. 

Adventures  oi  two  Indian  boys,  in  search  of  a  seal  whose  skin  was  "  medicine." 
be  Rab  and  his  friends.    John  Brown.     H.  &  M.     32  p.     illus.     $1. 

a  true  and  touching  story  of  a  Scotch  woman  and  a  dog. 
c  Ramona.     Helen  Hunt  Jackson.     Little.     490  p.     $1.50. 

Xlomance  of  North  American  Indian  life.    For  the  older  girls. 
b  Ranald  Bannerman's  boyhood.     George  Macdonald.     Lippincott.    301  p.    $1.25. 

Story  of  a  boy  living  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  lesson  he  learned  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman. 
be  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     H.  &  M.      327  p.     95 
cents. 

Rebecca  is  one  of  the  story-books  girls  whom  grown-ups  and  children  both  Uke. 
6  Redmond  of  the  seventh.    Mrs.  Frank  Lee.     Pilgrim.     290  p.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  boy's  school  life  and  how  he  conquered  his  greatest  enemy. 
be  (The)  Reform  of  Shaun.    Allen  French.     Little.     158  p.    $1. 

The  education  of  a  lovable  Irish  setter  and  his  master. 
be  Rewards  and  fairies.     Rudyard  Kipling.     Doubleday.     344  p.     illus.     $1.50. 

More  adventures  with  Puck  of  Pook's  HiU.    They  should  stimulate  an  interest  in  English  history. 
b  Robinson  Crusoe.     Daniel  Defoe. 

The  following  editions  are  good:  H.  &  M.  illus.  by  E.  B.  Smith,  $1.50;  Harper,  illustrated  by  Rhead. 
yi.50. 
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b  (The)  Rose  and  the  ring.     W.  M.  Thackeray.     Heath.     25  cents. 

There  are  various  editions  of  this  humorous  fairy  tale. 
b  St.  Nicholas.     Bound  vols.     Century.     $2  each, 
c  (The)  Scottish  chiefs.     Jane  Porter.     Illus.  by  Robinson.     Button.     $2. 

A  romance  of  the  conflict  between  Wallace  and  Bruce  in  early  Scottish  days. 
b  Scouting  for  Washington.     John  P.  True.     Little.     302  p.     $1.50. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  Bevolution.  ■ 
c  Silas  Marner.     George  Eliot.     Illus.  by  Hugh  Thomson.     Macmillan,     $2. 

Many  of  the  pictures  are  colored. 
b  Sir  Marrok.     H.  W.  French.     Century.     $1. 

An  imaginative  tale  of  the  days  of  King  Arthur. 
be  Six  to  sixteen.    Juliana  H.  Ewing.     Illus.  in  color  by  M.  V.  Wheelhouse.    new 
ed.     Bell,  London.     237  p.     $1. 

Boarding  school  story  for  girls. 
6  (The)  Slowcoach.     E.  V.  Lucas.     Macmillan.     362  p.    $1.50. 

Caravan  travel  of  a  group  of  English  children  in  the  country  around  their  own  home. 
be  Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  pockets.     Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.     Harper.     201  p. 
illus.     $1.25. 

Amusing  short  stories,  some  of  which  are  in  negro  dialect. 
b  Spanish  Peggy.     Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.     Stone.     $1.50. 
abc  Stories  children  love.     Charles  Welsh.     Dodge.     439  p.     illus.     $1.25. 

An  excellent  selection  of  72  stories.    The  extreme  age  variance  (from  3  to  17  years),  recommends 
the  collection  for  home  use,  but  makes  it  somewhat  inconvenient  for  school  purposes. 
6  Stories  for  children.     Celia  Thaxter.     H.  &  M.     $1.10. 

Contains  also  verse. 
c  stories  from  the  chronicle  of  the  Cid.     Mary  Wright  Plummer.     Holt.     155  p. 

illus.     90  cents  net. 
An  adaptation,  simple  and  dignified  in  style,  of  those  "portions  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Cid  as 

seemed  most  likely  to  appeal  to  young  readers  and  to  give  a  conception  of  the  hero  as  most  Spanish 

children  know  him." 
be  Stories  from  the  Faery  Queene.     Mary  Macleod.     Gardner  (London.)    895  p. 

$1.10. 
The  book  contains  an  intersting  preface  on  Spencer's  Faerie  Queene,  and  many  stories  from  it. 

The  many  fine  illustrations  add  much  to  the  value  and  interest.    Another  good  version  is  Una 

and  the  red  cross  knight.    Dutton.    $2.50. 
ab  Stories  of  my  four  friends.     Jane  Andrews.     Ginn.     100  p.     75  cents, 

"My  four  friends"  are  the  four  seasons.    A  simple  little  book  about  out-door  things. 
be  Story  of  a  bad  boy.     Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.     H.  &  M.     $1.25. 
be  (The)  Story  of  Aaron.     Joel  Chandler  Harris.     H.  &  M,     198  p.     $2. 

stories  of  the  old  slave  time,  told  by  the  people  and  animals. 
c  story  of  a  short  life.     Juliana  H.  Ewing.    Little,    illus.     50  cents. 

The  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was  an  invalid,  but  who  tried  very  hard  to  be  brave  and  good,  and 
finally  succeeded. 
be  Story  of  Babette.     Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.     Harper.     209  p,    $1.20. 

How  a  little  Creole  girl  is  lost  and  what  happens  to  her  afterwards. 
6  Story  of  Betty.     Carolyn  Wells.     Century.     $1.50. 

About  a  little  maid  servant. 
be  (The)  Story  of  Jack  Ballister's  fortunes.     Howard  Pyle.     Century.     $2. 

Narrative  of  a  boy's  adventures  with  the  famous  pirate  Blackbeard,  in  the  early  days  of  Virginia, 
ab  Story  of  live  dolls.     Josephine  S.  Gates.     Bobbs-Merrill  co.     $1.25. 

Attractive  to  children  of  8  to  10. 
be  Story-tell  Lib.     Annie  Trumbull  Slosson.     Scribner.     79  p.     50  cents. 

The  stories  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  poor  little  girl  who  had  the  heavenly  gift.    Written  with 
humor  and  pathos. 
b  (A)  Successful  venture.     Ellen  D.  Deland.     Wilde.     $1.50. 

The  financial  imdertaking  of  a  family  of  young  people. 
b  Sue  Orcutt.     Charlotte  M.  Vaile.    Wilde.     335  p.    $1.50. 

A  sequel  to  The  Orcutt  girls. 
6  Sunnyside  Tad.     P.  V.  Mighels.     Harper.     $1.25. 

Tad  is  a  circus  boy  and  has  many  animal  friends. 
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c  (A)  Summer  in  a  canon.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     H.  &  M.    272  p.     $1.25. 

The  good  times  of  some  young  people  and  their  summer  camp  in  a  California  canon, 
c  (A)  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  life.     Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.     H.  &  M, 
230  p.     illus.     $1.25. 
Mrs.  "Whitney's  stories  have  a  wholesome,  moral  atmosphere. 
ab  Swiss  Family  Robinson.     J.  R.  Wyss. 

These  are  good  editions:  Putton,  Everyman's  library,  70  cents;  Harper,  illustrated  by  Rhead,  $1.50: 
Black,  illustrated  by  Rountree,  11.50. 
b  Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

These  editions  are  good:  Scribner,  illustrated  by  Price,  S2.50;  H.  &M.,  50  cents;  Button,  illustrated 
by  Racliham,  S2.50. 

b  Tales  from  the  travels  of  Baron  Munchausen.     R.  E,  Raspe.     Introduction  by  E.  E. 

Hale.     Heath.     20  cents. 
Absurd  adventures  which  do  very  weU  for  a  laugh. 
b  Tales  of  laughter.     A   third   fairy   book.     Kate    Douglas   Wiggin.     Doubleday. 
$1.50. 
Contains  many  amusing  tales. 
b  Tales  of  the  red  children.     Abbie  Farwell  Brown  and  James  Macintosh  Bell. 
Appleton.     125  p.     illus.     $1. 

These  eleven  stories,  received  from  the  Canadian  Indians,  are  retold  with  pleasing  simplicity  and 
directness  of  style. 
b  Tales  of  wonder.   A  fourth  fairy  book.    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald 
Smith.     Doubleday.     440  p.     (Children's  crimson  classics.)     $1.50. 

The  fourth  and  final  volume  in  this  series,  containing  49  stories  carefully  selected  from  the  fairy 
literature  of  many  countries.    A  useful  collection  for  the  story-teller. 
c  (The)  Talisman.     Sir  Walter  Scott.     Macmillan.     $1.25. 
A  tale  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  and  the  Third  Crusade. 
There  are  many  other  good  editions  of  Scott's  works. 
be  Texas  blue-bonnet.     Emilia  Elliott.     Page.     $1.12. 

"^'^^holesome  story  of  school-girl  life. 
b  Their  canoe  trip.     Mary  P.  Wells.     Smith.     Little.     260  p.     $1.25. 

Account  of  a  canoe  trip  on  the  Merrimac  river. 
6  Theodora.     Katharine  Pyle  and  L.  S.  Porter.     Little.    $1.25. 

For  girls  of  9-10. 

b  Three  Margarets.     Laura  E.  Richards.     Estes.     $1.25. 

ab  Through  the  looking-glass,  and  what  Alice  found  there.     Lewis  CaeeolIj.    Mac- 
millan.    224  p.     $1.25. 
A  sequel  to  "  Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland." 
b  Timothy's  quest.     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     H.  &  M.    $1. 

In  search  of  a  home  for  his  little  sister. 
c  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.     Thomas  Hughes.     Macmillan.     $1. 
be  Tom  Brown's  school  days.     Thomas  Hughes.    Macmillan.     $1. 
6  Tom  Paulding.     Brander  Matthews.     Century.     254  p.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  search  for  buried  treasure  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 
b  Tom  Strong,  Washington's  scout.     Alfred  B.  Mason.     Grosset.     (Boy  scout  edi- 
tion.)    50  cents. 
b  Tommy  Remington's  battle.     Burton  E.  Stevenson.     Century.     257  p.    $1. 

a  story  of  a  boy  brought  up  as  a  miner  in  the  West  Virginia  mountains.    Especially  Interesting 
in  that  it  gives  a  picture  of  life  in  the  coal  region. 
c  Treasure  Island.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Illustrated  by  Wyetb.     Scribner. 
$2.50. 

"Stevenson  works  with  combustibles,  but  he  confines  them,  directs  them  with  care  and  caution, 
always  thinking  of  how  he  may  use  them  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  of  most  good  to  the  boy." 
be  Trinity  bells.    Amelia  E.  Barr.     Dodd.    258  p.    $1.50. 

New  York  life  a  hundred  years  ago. 

6  Twilight  land.     Howard  Pyle.     Harper.    $1.50. 
Collection  of  fairy  tales.    Illustrated  by  the  author. 

b  Two  Arrows.    W.  0.  Stoddard.    Harper.    239  p.    60  cents. 
An  Indian  story. 
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be  Two  college  girls.     Helen  D.  Brown.     H.  &  M.     325  p.    $1.25. 

This  author  writes  of  womanly  girls,  their  work  and  play  and  friendships. 
6  Two  little  Confederates.    Thomas  Nelson  Page.     Scribner.     156  p.    $1.50. 

A  story  of  two  Virginia  boys  in  war  time.    The  spirit  of  the  place  and  time  remarkably  well  pre- 
sented in  plantation  characters,  white  and  colored. 
b  Two  little  waifs.     Mrs.  Molesworth.     Macmillan.     $1.50. 

A  little  English  girl  and  boy  left  by  accident  in  Paris  without  their  friend. 
b  Uncle  David's  boys.    Edna  A.  Brown.     Lothrop.    314  p.    illua. 

Country  life  in  Vermont,  adventures  and  a  mystery. 

be  Uncle  Remus,   his   songs  and    sayings.    Joel  Chandler  Harris.    Appleton. 

231  p.     illus.     $2. 

Stories  about  Brer  Rabbit,  etc.,  which,  besides  being  exceedingly  entertaining,  give  us  a  fellow 
feeling  for  the  animals. 
c  Under  the  cactus  flag.    Nora  A.  Smith.     H.  &  M.    $1. 

A  Mexican  story  for  the  older  girls. 

6  Under  the  lilacs.     Louisa  M.  Alcott.     Little.    $1.50. 

be  (The)  Voyage  of  the  Hoppergrass.     Edmund  L.  Pearson.    Macmillan.     848  p. 
$1.50. 

Lively  account  of  a  boy's  cruise  around  a  New  England  river  and  bay. 
ab  Water  babies.  Charles  Kingsley.  Macmillan.  50  cents. 
6  We  all.    Octave  Thanet.    Appleton.    $1.50. 

Scene  laid  in  Arkansas. 
6  Weatherby's  inning.     Ralph  H.  Barbour.     Appleton.     249  p.     $1.25. 

A  story  of  college  life,  giving  descriptions  of  experiences  in  the  baseball  field  and  elsewhere. 
c  Westward  ho !  or  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  Knight  of  Bur- 
roughs, of  the  County  of  Devon,  in  the  reign  of  her  most  glorious  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth.     Charles  Kingsley.     Macmillan.     $1. 
6c What  Katy  did;    What  Elaty  did  at  school;  and  What  Katy  did  next.    Susan 
Coolidge.     Little.     3  vols.    $1.25  each. 

The  story  of  Katy  from  little  girlhood  to  womanhood. 
b  When  Max  came.     Edna  A.  Brown.     Lothrop.     423  p.     illus.     $1.20  net. 

Portrays  good  comradeship  of  boys  and  girls,  in  a  wholesome  natural  atmosphere. 
c  When  Patty  went  to  college.    Jean  Webster.     Century.     280  p.    illus. 

Short  stories  about  a  group  of  lively  college  girls. 

be  When  Sarah  saved  the  day.    Elsie  Singmaster.     H.  &  M.     135  p.    illus.     75 
cents. 

a  quaint,  pathetic  story  of  a  sixteen-year-old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  girl.    The  book  has  a  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  imdaunted  courage  under  grievous  difficulties. 
c  (The)  White  company.     A.  Conan  Doyle.     Crowell.     $1.25. 
English  historical  novel  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

abe  Why  the  chimes  rang.     Raymond  McDonald  Alden.     Bobbs-Merrill  co.     148  p. 

Eleven  fine  stories,  among  them  the  "The  Knights  of  the  silver  shield."    Useful  to  the  story-teller. 
be  (The)  Wide-awake  girls.     Katharine  R.  Ellis.     Little.     317  p.     $1.50. 

a  story  of  the  friends  made  by  the  correspondence  of  a  young  girl  with  readers  of  the  "  Wide  awake" 
magazine. 
6  (The)    Widow    O'Callaghan's    boys.    Gulielma    Zollinger.    McClurg.    297    p. 
$1.25. 
Cheerful  happenings  in  a  family  of  manly,  hard-working  boys. 

6c  Wilderness  castaways.     Dillon  Wallace.    McClurg.     322  p.    $1.25  net. 

The  son  of  a  millionaire  and  a  sailor  lad  are  cast  away  in  the  Hudson  Bay  country.    They  have  a 
perilous  trip  through  the  wilderness,  which  wonderfully  develops  their  character. 
6  William  Henry  letters.     Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.     Lothrop.     $1. 

Written  from  boarding  school. 

c  Williams  of  West  Point.    Hugh  S.  Johnson.    Appleton.    293  p.    $1.50. 

Work  and  play,  defeats  and  victories  of  a  West|Point  cadet  who  stands  for  honor,  steadfastness,  and 
truth.    Gives  many  details  of  West  Point  life. 
c  (The)  Wind  in  the  willows.     Kenneth  Grahame.     Scribner.     302  p.     $1.50. 

An  unusually  attractive  tale  of  animal  adventure  told  with  the  rare  charm  seen  in  "The  golden 
age"  and  "Dream  days,"  by  the  same  author.  Fascinating  for  older  readers;  and  may  be  read  to 
yotmger  ones. 
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b  (The)  Wolf  patrol.    John  Finnemore.     Black.     297  p.     $2. 

About  a  boy  scout,  patrol  in  England. 

b  (The)  Wonder  clock,  or  four  and  twenty  marvelous  tales,  being  one  for  each  hour 

of  the  day.     Howard  Pyle.     Illua.  by  the  author.     Harper.    $2. 
b  Wonder  stories.     Hans  Christian  Andersen.     H.  &  M.     159  p.    illus.    $1. 

Supplements  the  volume  entitled  Stories  and  tales. 
b  Wulf  the  Saxon.    G.  A.  Henty.     Scribner.     $1.50. 

Time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
be  (A)  York  and  a  Lancaster  rose.    Annie  Keary.     Macmillan.     352  p.    $1. 

About  two  English  girls  named  Rose. 
be  (The)  Young  ice  whalers.    Wintheop  Packard.     H.  &  M.     397  p.    $1.20. 

Experiences  of  a  young  man  on  a  whaling  vessel  and  also  in  the  frozen  north,  where  he  undergoes 
many  hardships  during  two  years,  finally  reaching  the  gold  regions  of  Alaska  and  thence  his  own 
home. 
c  Young  trailers.    Joseph  A.  Altsheleb.    Appleton.     $1.50. 

A  tale  of  adventure  with  Indians  in  the  early  Kentucky  days. 

10.  POETRY. 

This  list  does  not  aim  to  do  more  than  suggest  a  little  of  the  good 
poetry  which  should  be  read  by  children  of  this  age  or  read  to  them. 
Boys  will  be  found  especially  fond  of  heroic  poetry.  "The  revenge," 
by  Tennyson,  is  almost  faultless  as  a  hero  poem ;  Scott  and  Macauley 
are  always  loved.  Children  have  very  httle  comprehension  yet  of 
love  or  any  of  the  more  complex  emotions.  It  is  therefore  only 
the  earlier  and  simpler  of  the  Arthurian  legends  which  are  adapted 
to  their  reading.  It  is  well  not  to  let  feats  of  arms  be  the  sole  sub- 
ject of  heroic  poetry.  ''The  legend  beautiful"  and  "The  vision  of 
Sir  Launfal"  are  hero  poems  as  well  as  "The  charge  of  the  light 
brigade." 

In  choosing  poetry  for  memorizing  the  following  pamphlet  is 
helpful:  A  selected  list  of  poems  suitahle  to  he  learned  hy  children. 
Selected  by  a  committee  of  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  collegiate  alumnae.  Press  of  W.  F.  Roberts,  Washington, 
D.  C.     25  cents. 

Many  of  the  general  collections  also  will  be  found  to  contain  poems 
within  the  comprehension  of  even  young  children.  It  is  better  to 
give  them  some  great  poetry  which  wiU  be  enjoyed  for  the  rhythm  and 
sound  than  to  confine  them  to  poems  written  for  children. 

The  value  of  poetry  in  a  child's  life  has  been  thus  expressed: 

"  Rhythmic  motion,  or  the  flow  of  measured  and  beautiful  sounds, 
harmonizes  their  differences,  tunes  them  up  to  their  tasks,  disciphnes 
their  conduct,  comforts  their  hurts,  quiets  their  nerves;  aU  this  apart 
from  the  facts  more  or  less  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  hter- 
ature,  that  it  cultivates  their  ear,  improves  their  taste,  and  provides 
them  a  genuinely  artistic  pleasure."  (McClintock:  Literature  in 
the  eleTYientary  school.) 

Blue  poetry  book.     Andrew  Lang,  com.'p.     Longmans.     $2. 

(A)  Book  of  famous  verse.    Agnes  Repplier,  comp.     H,  &  M.     75  cents. 

Book  of  joyous  children.    James  Whitcomb  Riley.     Scribner.    $1.20. 
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Book  of  verses  for  children.     Edward  Verrill  Lucas,  comp.     Holt.    $2. 

Child  life  in  poetry.    John  G.  Whittier,  comp.     H.  &  M.     illus.     $1.12. 

(A)  Child's  garden  of  verse.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Scribner.     60  cents. 

(The)  Child's  harvest  of  verse.     Mary  Wilder  Tileston.     Little.     323  p.    illue. 

$1.50. 
Children's  book  of  poetry.     H.  T.  Coates,  comp.    Winston.     $1.34. 
Complete  poetical  works.     H.  W.  Longfellow.     H.  &  M.     $2. 
Days  and  deeds:  A  book  of  verse.     B.  E.  Stevenson  and  E.  B.  Stevenson,  comp. 

Baker.    $1. 
Evangeline.    H.  W.  Longfellow.     H.  &  M.     40  cents. 

Golden  numbers.     K.  D.  Wiggin  andN.  A.  Smith,  editors.     McClure.     $1.25. 
Golden  staircase.     Louey  Chisholm,  comp.     Putnam.     $1.50. 
Golden  treasury.     Francis  T.  Palgrave.     Macmillan.     $1. 
Grandmother's  story  and  other  poems.     0.  W.  Holmes.     H.  &  M.     25  cents. 
Heart  of  youth.     Young  people's  poems;  gay  and  grave.     Jeannette  L.  Gilder, 

comp.     Sturgis  &  Walton.     $1.25. 
Land  of  song.     Katharine  H.  Shute,  comp.     Silver.     3  vols.:  vol.  1,  36  cents; 

vol.  2,  48  cents;  vol.  3,  54  cents. 
Lays  of  ancient  Rome.     T.  B.  Macaulay.     H.  &  M.     25  cents. 
Love  songs  of  childhood.     Eugene  Field.     Scribner.     75  cents. 
Lullaby  land.     Eugene  Field.     Scribner.     $1.12. 
Lyra  heroica.     William  E.  Henley,  comp.     Scribner.     $1.25. 
(The)  Pied  piper  of  Hamlin.    Robert  Browning.     Illus.  by  Hope  Dunlap.    McNally, 

$1.50. 
Poems  of  childhood.    Eugene  Field.     Illus.  by  Maxfield  Parrish.     Scribner.     $2.50. 
Poems  that  every  child   should  know.    Mary  E.   Burt,   comp.     Doubleday.    90 

cents  net. 
(The)  Posy  Ring.    ICate  D.  Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith,  editors.    Doubleday.     $1.25. 
Rhymes  and  jingles.    Mary  Mapes  Dodge.     Scribner.     $1.10. 
Songs  every  child  should  know.     Dolores  Bacon,  ed.     Doubleday.     90  cents. 
Story-telling  poems.     Frances  J.  Olcott,  comp.     H.  &  M.     $1.25. 
Stories  and  poems  for  children.     Celia  Thaxter.     H.  &  M.     60  cents.     Also  $1.10, 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.    J.  R.  Lowell.     H.  &  M.     75  cents. 
With  trumpet  and  drum.    Eugene  Field.     Scribner.     75  cents. 

11.  BOOKS  FOR  OCCUPATION  AND  AMUSEMENT. 

be  At  home  in  the  water.    George  H.  Corsan.     Y.  M.  C.  A.  press.     157  p.    illus. 
75  cents.     Paper,  50  cents. 
Instruction  in  swimming. 
c  Box  furniture.     Louise  Brigham.     Century.     304  p.     $1.60. 

How  to  make  a  hundred  useful  things  for  the  home. 
be  (The)  Boy  craftsman.     Practical  and  profitable  ideas  for  a  boy'a  leisure  hours. 

A.  Neely  Hall.     Lothrop.     393  p.     $1.50. 
be   Boy    scouts    of    America.     Official  handbook.     Doubleday.     400   p.     50   cents; 
paper,  25  cents. 
A  handbook  of  woodcraft,  scouting  and  llfecraft.    Valuable  for  any  boy  to  own. 
Camping  for  boys.    William  Henry  Gibson.    Y.  M.  C.  A.    $1. 
ab  (The)  ChUd's  rainy  day  book.    Mary  White.     Doubleday.    215  p.    $1. 

a  book  showing  children  how  to  make  many  things. 
c  Emergencies.     Charlotte  Emily  Gulick.     Ginn.     173  p.     illus.     40  cents  net. 

Teaches  in  a  simple,  direct  way  what  to  do  in  case  of  all  kinds  of  accidents  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
Based  on  the  careful  study  of  accidents  to  children  reported  in  the  newspaper  press  during  a  period 
of  nine  months. 
be  Games  for  the  playground,  home,  school  and  gymnasium.    Jessie  H.  Bancroft. 
Macmillan.    456  p.    illus.    $1.50. 
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6c  Harper's  camping  and  scouting.    G.  B.  Grinnell  am?  E.  L.  Swan.    Harper.  398 p. 

$1.75. 
be  Harper's  indoor  book  for  boys.    Joseph  H.  Adams.     Harper.    364  p.    |1.35. 
6c  Harper's  outdoor  book  for  boys.     Joseph  H.   Adams.     Harper.     381  p.    illus. 

$1.75. 
6c  Home  candy-making.     Sarah  C.  Rorer.     Arnold.     89  p.     50  cents. 
6c  (The)  House  of  the  heart  and  other  plays  for  children.    Constance  D'Arcy  Mac- 
kay.     Holt.     226  p.     $1.20  net. 

Ten  one-act  plays  for  children,  suitable  for  public  school,  settlement  and  church  entertainments. 
Full  directions  for  dramatic  action  and  for  the  simple  settings  and  costumes  are  given  with  each 
play. 
ab  How  to  dress  a  doll.    Mary  E.  Morgan.    Altemua.    95  p.    illus.     50  cents. 

Every  process  in  making  a  doll's  wardrobe  is  fully  explained  by  an  experienced  sewing  teacher, 
and  made  clear  with  the  help  of  diagrams.    All  the  steps  in  plain  sewing  are  covered. 
6c  Jack  of  all  trades.     D.  0.  Beard.     Scribner.     287  p.     $2. 

a  most  suggestive  book  for  boys  of  all  ages,  giving  carefully  illustrated  descriptions  of  occupations 
and  amusements  indoors  and  out.    Recommended  for  home  or  school. 
ab  Lady  Hollyhock  and  her  friends;  a  book  of  nature  dolls  and  others.    Margaret  C. 
Walker.     Baker.     153  p.     $1.25. 

Shows  how  to  make  the  acorn  family,  pansy  ladies,  radish  babies  and  many  other  entertaining 
people. 
be  (A)  Little  cook  book  for  a  little  girl.     Caroline  B.  Burrell.    Estes.    179  p. 

75  cents. 
ab  Little  folks'  handy  book.     Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard.     Scribner.     144  p. 
75  cents. 

Simple  handicraft  for  little  children.    Differs  from  kindergarten  books  in  that  the  toys  suggested 
by  text  and  illustrations  are  made  from  empty  spools,  clothes  pins,  kindling  wood,  etc.,  encouragiag 
resourcefulness  and  simplicity  in  play.    Children  of  nine  and  ten  can  use  it  without  help. 
6  Little  gardens  for  boys  and  girls.    Myrta  M.  Higgins.      H.  &  M.     152  p.    illus. 
$1.10. 
Practical  lunts  about  what  to  plant  and  when. 
ab  Little  plays  for  little  people.    Marion  I.  Noyes.     Ginn.     122  p.     85  cents. 

Sixteen  short,  easOy  learned  plays  for  little  children,  with  clear  directions  for  stage  settings  and 
costumes. 
6c  Magical  experiments.    Arthur  Good.    McKay.     329  p.    illus.    $1.25. 
6  Saturday  mornings.     Caroline  B.  Burrell.     Estes.     170  p.     75  cents. 

How  Margaret  learned  to  keep  house. 
6c  Silver  thread  and  other  folk  plays  for  young  people.    Holt.    239  p.    $1.10  net. 

Eight  plays  from  the  folk-lore  of  different  nations,  arranged  for  use  in  grammar  grades. 
a  Stick  and  pea  plays.     Charles  S.  Pratt.     Lothrop.     112  p.     54  cents. 

A  little  book  describing  objects  that  children  can  make  from  sticks  and  peas. 
6c  Three  hundred  things  a  bright  girl  can  do.    Lilla  E.  Kelly.    Lippincott.  437 p.  $2. 
6c  What  a  girl  can  make  and  do.     Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard.     S-ndbner. 
391  p.     $1.60. 

A  book  describing  articles  that  an  ingenious  girl  can  make,  and  games  and  entertainments  that 
she  can  enjoy.    Recommended  as  a  useful  book  in  the  home. 
6c  What  shall  we  do  now?     D.  F.  Canfield.     Stokes.     409  p.     $1.50. 

Games  and  pastimes  for  American  children. 
6c  When  mother  lets  US  cook.    Constance  Johnson.    Moffat.     95p.    illus.     75cents. 
Fifty  simple  recipes  selected  "with  a  view  to  economy  and  a  child's  diet,"  which  most  girls  of 
ten  could  understand  and  use.    Directions  for  each  dish  are  prefaced  by  a  list  of  ingredients  and 
utensils  needed.    Interspersed  are  more  important  cooking  rules  in  doggeral. 
a6c  When  mother  lets  us  garden.     Frances  Duncan.    Moffat.     Ill  p.    illus.     75 
cents. 

A  simple  written  and  attractive  book,  telling  just  how  to  begin  a  little  garden  and  how  to  plant  and 
care  for  the  flowers  and  vegetables  that  grow  most  easily.    There  is  also  a  section  on  indoor  gardening. 
ab  When  mother  lets  us  give  a  party.    Elsie  D.  Yale.    Moffat.    97  p.     75  cents. 
ab  When  mother  lets  us  keep  pets.    Angela  M.  Keyes.    Moffat.     102  p.     75  cents. 
A  few  simple  rules  for  the  care  of  animals,  which  children  themselves  can  carry  out 
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ah  When  motlier  lets  us  play.    Angela  M.   Keyes.     Moffat.     134   p.    illue.  75 

cents, 
c  (The)  Wonderland  of  stamps.     W.  D.  Burroughs.     Stokes.     220p.    illus.     $1.50. 
A  good-natured  uncle  with  a  large  stamp  collection  tells  to  nephews  and  nieces  many  stories  of  the 

history  and  meaning  ol  the  stamps. 
6c  Woodworking  for  beginners.    Charles  G.  Wheeler.    Putnam.    |2.50 

12.  KEY  TO  PUBLISHERS. 

Altemus.— Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia, 

Am.  bk.  CO. — American  Book  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Appleton.— D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Arnold.— Arnold  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Atkinson.— Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  Chicago. 

Baker.— Baker  and  Taylor,  New  York  City. 

Barnes.- A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York  City. 

Black. — Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London. 

Bobbs.— Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Burt.— A.  L.  Burt,  New  York  City. 

Century.— The  Centtiry  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crowell.— T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dent. — J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London. 

Dodd.— Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dodge.— Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Doubleday.— Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Duffield.— Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dutton.— E.  C.  Dutton,  New  York  City. 

Educ.  pub.  CO. — Educational  Pub.  Co.,  Boston. 

Estes.— Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. — Bible  Warehouse,  London. 

Flanagan.— Flanagan,  Chicago. 

Forbes. — Forbes  &  Co.,  445  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Ginn. — Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Grosset. — Grosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York  City. 

Hachette.— Hachette  et  Cie,  79  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris,  France. 

Harper. — ^Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  City. 

Heath. — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Hodder. — Hodder  and  Stoughton,  New  York  City. 

Holt.— Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  34  West  Thii-ty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

H.  &  M.— Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  4  Park  Street,  Boston.  . 

Jacobs. — George  W.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia. 

Lippincott. — J.  B.  Lippincott,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 

Little. — Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Longmans. — Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fotu-th  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York 

City. 
Lothrop. — Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co.,  Boston. 
McClurg. — A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago. 

McDevitt- Wilson.— McDevitt-Wilson,  SO  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
McKay. — David  McKay,  Philadelphia. 
Macmillan. — The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Merrill. — Charles  E.  Merrill,  New  York  City. 
Nelson. — Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York  City. 
Newson. — Newson  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Outlook. — Outlook  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
Page.— L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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Pearson. — 0.  Arthur  Pearson,  London. 

Penn. — Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Pilgrim. — The  Pilgrim  Press,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  and  19  West  Jackson  Street, 

Chicago. 
Plon. — Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie,  Eue  Garancifere,  8,  Paris,  France. 
Pott.— James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Pub.  school. — Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Putnam. — G.  C.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  City. 
Rand. — Rand  McNally  Co.,  Chicago. 
Reed. — Chester  A.  Reed,  Boston. 
Re  veil. —Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
St.  John.— Thomas  M.  St.  John,  New  York  City. 

Scribner. — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Silver.— Silver,  Burdett,  New  York  City. 
Small. — Small,  Maynard,  Boston. 

Stokes. — Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  443-449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Wagnall. — Funk  and  Wagnall,  New  York  City. 
Warne. — Frederick  A.  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Wilde.— W.  A.  Wilde,  Boston. 
Wiley. — ^John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York  City. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  press. — Association  Press,  New  York  City, 
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Home  Education  Circular  No.  2.  April,  1922. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


HOME  EDUCATION  BY  MEANS  OF  READING  COURSES 
AND  THE  COOPERATION  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 

AGENCIES. 


By  Ellen  C.  Lombard, 
Director  of  Home  Education. 


Re-port  of  the  Conference  of  Special  Collaborators  and  Librarians 
Called  by  the  United  States  C omrrdssioner  of  Education  and 
Held  at  Lexington^  J^V--,  April  22^  1922. 


Eepresentatives  from  24  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 

present,  as  follows :  Arkansas,  1 ;  Colorado,  1 ;  District  of  Columbia, 

4;  Illinois,  2;  Indiana,  5;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  11;  Louisiana,  2; 

Massachusetts,  2 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Mississippi,  1 ;  New  York,  1 ;  North 

Carolina,  2;  North  Dakota,  1;  Ohio,  2;  Oklahoma,  1;  Pennsylvania, 

2 ;  South  Carolina,  1 ;  Texas,  1 ;  Utah,  2 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  2 ; 

total,  49. 

PROGRAM. 

General  chairman:  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

General  topic:  Problems  of  cooperation  between  State  and  national  agencies  in 
connection  with  tlie  home  reading  courses. 

(1)  Conference  opened  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

John  J.  Tigert. 

(2)  Problems  of  cooperation.    Practical  suggestions  for  improvement  and 

extension.    Local  problems. 
Topic  chairman:  O.  E.  Klingaman,  director  of  extension,  University 

of  Iowa, 
Discussion:  Wellington  Patrick,  director  of  extension.  University 

of  Kentucky. 

(3)  Suitability  of  materials.     Suggestions  for  new  material,  sources,  etc. 

Topic  chairman:  Charles  G.  Maphis,  director  of  extension.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Discussion:  Elmore  Peterson,  director  of  extension,  University  of 
Colorado. 
4871'— 22 1 


General  topic:  Problems  of  cooperation  between  State  and  nationnl  agencies  in 
connection  witli  the  liome  reading  courses — Continued. 

(4)  Library  cooperation  and  its  success.    Reciprocal  relations. 

Tojric  chairman:  Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary,  American  Library  As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

Discussion:  Mary  B.  Palmer,  secretary.  North  Carolina  Li- 
brary Commission.  C.  B.  Roden,  librarian,  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary. 

(5)  Value  of  the  service.     Accomplishments.     How  the  service  can  be 

made  more  valuable. 
Topic  chairman:  Walton  S.  Bittner,  associate  director,  extension 
division,  Indiana  University. 


Tlie  conference  was  opened  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  calling  special  collaborators  and  li- 
brarians together  to  discuss  the  home  reading  project  and  the  x^lan 
of  cooperation  existing  between  the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  difficulties  and 
limitations  to  be  overcome,  and  the  desirability  for  frank  expression 
of  opinions  as  to  the  means  of  surmounting  these  obstacles  and  mak- 
ing the  work  more  effective. 

COOPERATION   IN   IOWA. 

By  O.  E.  Klingaman. 

If  one  wishes  to  spend  his  leisure  half  hours  in  a  way  leading  to 
true  pleasure  as  well  as  to  true  profit,  he  can  do  nothing  better  than 
read  good  books.  The  average  American  satisfies  himself  with  what 
the  current  magazines  and  newspapers  afford,  letting  the  better  lit- 
erature of  the  world  lie  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  or  in  bookshops, 
unknown  and  unread  save  by  the  few  who  have  found  that  books 
contain  the  great  principles  of  life. 

Consistent,  orderly  reading  of  the  world's  classics  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone — the  business  man  at  his  desk,  the  mother  in  her 
home,  the  youth  and  the  maid,  the  boy  and  the  girl;  all  have  time, 
if  they  will  use  it,  to  read  some  definite  group  of  books  that  will  fit 
them  more  fully  for  the  part  they  are  to  pla}^  in  the  drama  of  life. 

Ideas  such  as  these  are  familiar.  Most  people  like  to  read,  and 
they  are  glad  to  read  good  books,  but  they  find  it  difficult  to  hold 
themselves  down  to  steady,  orderly  effort.  Encouragement  has  come 
from  many  sources  in  the  past,  and  now  a  great  governmental  insti- 
tution has  seen  the  importance  of  good  reading  and  has  begun  to 
outline  regular  courses  in  various  fields.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  institution  which  has  this 
work  in  hand.     So  vast  is  its  territory  that  the  department  has  re- 


quested  the  assistance  of  other  competent  organizations  in  the  A^ari- 
ous  States.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  such  cooperation  is  offered  by  the 
extension  division  of  tlie  University  of  Iowa. 

Some  of  the  courses  will  appeal  to  boj^s  and  g:irls  and  some  to 
adults  of  varying  tastes.  The  courses  are  well  balanced  and  cover 
almost  every  field  of  activity.  After  the  reading  of  each  course  is 
completed  as  prescribed,  a  certificate  will  be  awarded  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  All  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
who  want  to  know  the  best  there  is  in  the  literature  of  the  world  and 
to  gain  the  inspiration  it  gives,  are  invited  to  join  this  national 
reading  circle. 

Home  education  was  organized  for  Iowa  in  July,  1920.  The  first 
publicity  was  in  the  form  of  a  S.  U.  I.  Service  Bulletin,  issued  by  the 
extension  division.  It  was  sent  to  returned  soldiers,  high-school  and 
rural  teachers,  parent-teachers'  associations,  etc.,  and  met  with  a 
generous  response  from  various  people  all  over  Iowa. 

The  next  publicity  was  of  the  same  bulletin  form,  published  in 
August,  1921.  This  went  to  various  organized  associations  in  dif- 
ferent communities,  county  agents,  ministerial  associations,  libraries, 
county  superintendents,  and  principals  of  all  schools,  besides  our 
active  mailing  list.  We  now  have  200  active  readers,  ranging  from 
16  to  70  years  of  age.  Our  list  includes  high-school  students,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  clubwomen,  farmers  and  their  wives,  politicians,  busi- 
ness men,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen  of  various  sorts,  studying  the 
books  leading  to  a  greater  grasp  of  their  individual  subject,  need,  or 
advancement.  High-school  and  college  students  supplement  their 
studies  in  history  and  literature  by  many  of  the  various  courses. 

A  group  of  young  girls  in  the  Amana  Colonies  are  reading  several 
different  courses — striving  to  know  more  of  the  world  and  its  history 
and  literature  than  is  possible  to  get  in  the  graded  schools  they  are 
allowed  to  attend. 

Another  reader,  a  woman  totally  blind,  has  completed  Courses  I, 
II,  and  IX ;  she  reads  all  her  books  by  the  Braille  system  and  then 
types  her  own  reports. 

We  have  groups  of  clubwomen  reading  and  reviewing  different 
books  at  their  meetings.  Mothers  who  have  children  in  our  uni- 
versity and  in  various  colleges  are  striving  by  this  means  to  keep 
pace  with  their  sons  and  daughters. 

We  have  many  requests  from  readers  concerning  our  Americaniza- 
tion or  citizenship  courses.  If  courses  could  be  outlined  containing 
books  on  naturalization,  elections,  and  the  ballot ;  laAvs  concerning 
women  and  children ;  political  parties  and  platforms ;  county  and 
municipal  governments ;  tax  levies,  etc.,  it  would  meet  this  demand. 


Discussion.  Mr.  Wellington  Patrick  discussed  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  carrying  on  the  work  in  Kentucky  because  of  inadequate 
library  facilities  throughout  the  State.  He  recommended  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  call  a  general  conference  next  fall,  in 
cooperation  with  institutions  and  organizations  in  Kentucky,  to 
enable  educational  and  social  forces  to  discuss  and  formulate  a  defi- 
nite movement  to  overcome  these  limitations. 

SUITABILITY   OF   MATERIAL  WITH    SUGGESTIONS   FOR   NEW 

MATERIALS. 

By  Charles  G.  Maphis. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  had  agreed  to  act  as  administrative  agent  for  the  reading 
courses  in  Virginia  that  the  fact  was  realized  that  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  wider  use  of  the  courses  was  the  inability  of 
prospective  readers  to  secure  books  on  account  of  the  lack  of  library 
facilities  in  the  State  and  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  necessary 
books. 

We,  therefore,  addressed  our  first  attention  largely  to  an  effort  to 
secure  these  facilities.  A  new  service  was  created  in  the  State  li- 
brary in  Richmond,  which  agreed  to  purchase  all  the  books  required 
by  the  various  reading  courses  and  to  lend  them  free  of  charge  to 
those  who  enrolled.  To  supplement  this  work  a  small  appropria- 
tion was  made  by  the  University  extension  division  itself  for  the 
purchase  of  books  to  lend  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  two  new  agencies 
of  service  were  created  by  the  reading  course  in  this  State. 

My  topic  for  discussion  is  "  Suitability  of  Materials,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  New  Materials."  The  aim  of  the  course  will  determine 
largely  its  extent.  If  it  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  have 
already  acquired  some  taste  for  reading  and  cultivated  to  some  extent 
the  habit  of  reading,  the  present  course  may  be  adequate,  because 
I  have  found  that  it  appeals  very  largely  to  that  class  of  persons. 
In  the  21  courses  now  offered  382  books  are  required.  Wliile  it  is 
true  that  the  world  of  books  is  too  large  for  any  one  person  to 
master,  there  is  some  doubt  in  my  own  mind  whether  the  courses  as 
now  outlined  make  a  sufficiently  wide  appeal  to  interest  persons  who 
have  not  already  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  or  to  attract  persons 
who  are  in  need  of  courses  of  reading  in  their  special  fields. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  following  additional  material : 

(1)  A  new  course  of  fiction  made  up  largely  of  last  year's  "best 
sellers."  I  think  all  librarians  would  testify  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  greater  demand  for  fiction  than  for  any  other  class  of  literature. 
Through  this  course  as  a  beginning,  interest  might  be  established  in 
other  lines  of  reading. 


(2)  A  course  of  the  best  war  books. 

(3)  A  course  of  books  on  citizenship  and  jyovernment.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  very  important  course  and  would  appeal  largely  to 
new  women  voters. 

(4)  A  course  of  books  on  labor  and  capital. 

(5)  A  course  of  business  books  for  business  men. 

(6)  A  course  on  rural  sociology  and  economic  problems. 

(7)  A  course  consisting  of  the  best  children's  books. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  reading  courses  were  made  shorter  and  a 
smaller  number  of  books  required  for  their  completion,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  enroll  would  complete  the  courses 
and  many  others  would  be  induced  to  undertake  them.  It  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  allowing  a  diversity  of  reading. 
Most  persons  do  not  care  to  confine  their  reading  to  one  subject  or 
one  division  of  literature  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  complete  the 
reading  of  from  20  to  30  books.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  wise  to  establish  more  courses  with  fewer  required  books  in  each 
and  thus  appeal  to  a  larger  number  of  groups  with  diversified  in- 
terests and  encourage  the  completion  of  the  courses. 

A  reader  who  has  completed  from  5  to  10  books  in  one  subject  is 
likely  to  have  created  an  interest  which  would  lead  him  voluntarily 
to  further  exploration  in  that  field  without  the  requirements  of  the 
course. 

Discussion,  Mr.  Elmore  Peterson  pointed  out  that  suitability  of 
materials  was  not  so  important  as  availability  in  his  work  in  Colo- 
rado. He  asked  what  was  to  be  done  when  there  were  no  libraries 
and  no  book  stores.  He  stated  that  in  Colorado  books  would  be  pur- 
chased and  made  available  to  all  who  called  for  them. 

LIBRARY  COOPERATION. 

By  Gael  H.  Milam. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  newspapers  and  magazines  no 
agency  or  institution  can  do  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  volun- 
tary self-education  as  the  American  public  library.  It  is  the  one 
tax-supported  educational  agency  whose  business  is  to  serve  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  every  citizen  throughout  all  the  years  of  his  life. 

Whatever  ma}'^  have  been  true  in  the  years  that  have  passed,  it  is 
certainly  not  true  now  that  the  public  library  is  primarih^  a  place 
for  the  circulation  of  popular  novels — a  sort  of  ladies'  and  chil- 
dren's "  pink  tea  "  affair.  The  library  which  is  pointing  the  way  in 
these  days  is  the  one  which  is  emphasizing  its  educational  functions ; 
the  one  which  is  in  reality  becoming  a  headquarters  and  fountain 
source  for  all  the  ambitious  men,  women,  and  children  who  want  to 
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read  and  study  seriously  to  a  definite  end.  It  is  a  university,  a  col- 
lege, high  school,  elementary  school,  correspondence  school,  and 
night  school — all  in  one — without  formal  classes. 

All  libraries  are  doing  this  educational  work  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  public  realizes.  Progressive  libraries  are  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  adequate  funds-  will  be  provided  that  will  make  pos- 
sible a  more  generous  provision  of  the  books  which  promote  serious 
thinking;  and  the  employment  of  a  staff  of  trained  specialists  in 
the  use  of  books  to  promote  reading  and  study  and  to  give  detailed 
advice  to  those  who  want  to  undertake  courses  of  reading. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
called  attention  to  the  pathetic  condition  of  boys  and  girls  who 
spend  5  or  6  years  of  their  lives  learning  to  read  and  are  then  unable 
to  make  use  of  their  accomplishment  for  lack  of  library  facilities. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  Mary  B.  Palmer. 

The  determination  of  educators  and  librarians  that  American 
people  should  not  only  have  access  to  books  but  should  also  know 
how  to  use  them  effectively  and  should  have  the  desire  to  read  has 
resulted  in  many  plans  for  book  extension.  The  first  difficulty  for 
all  of  us  comes  with  individuals  who  have  not  yet  learned  the 
mechanics  of  reading.  This  group  includes  not  only  those  who  can 
not  read,  but  those  who  deal  with  print  hesitatingly  and  with  effort. 
And  there  are  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  handle  an  unfamiliar 
form  of  print,  such  as  indexes,  manuals,  compilations  of  statistics, 
etc.  They  are  entirely  unable  to  use  books  as  tools.  The  third  group 
of  special  difficulty  is  made  up  of  the  people  who  receive  only  as 
much  as  the  author  gives,  and  contribute  nothing  themselves  to  the 
reading  of  the  book.  We  need  more  "  creative  readers,"  as  Carl 
Van  Doren  defines  the  reader  who  "  challenges,  disputes,  denies, 
fights  his  way  through  his  book,  and  emerges  to  some  extent  always 
another  person." 

To  bring  books  to  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina  has  been  the  chief 
purpose  and  aim  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission.  Of 
the  2,559,123  "  Tar  Heels,"  only  3,299  are  foreign  born.  In  the  past 
10  years  the  urban  population  has  increased  from  14  per  cent  to 
19  per  cent.  We  have  560  textile  mills  in  the  State,  and  the  value 
of  our  manufactured  products  is  almost  a  billion  dollars.  In  wealth, 
production,  and  influence  we  are  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial 
State.  However,  1,828,000  of  our  people  live  outside  incorporated 
places,  and  our  plans  must  be  made  chiefly  for  rural  districts. 


To  supply  the  reading  interests  of  our  people  the  library  commis- 
sion has  sent  free  traveling  and  package  libraries  into  every  county. 
In  1921  the  appropriation  was  increased  118  per  cent  and  the  use  of 
books  has  shown  a  corresponding  increase.  The  package  libraries 
include  debate  material  for  rural  schools,  study  club  papers,  and 
farmers'  libraries,  in  addition  to  a  great  quantity  of  material  on 
subjects  varying  from  fertilizers  to  the  Einstein  theory. 

The  traveling  libraries,  containing  40  volumes  each,  go  to  rural 
schools  and  communities,  and  frequently  afford  the  first  opportunity 
of  contact  with  books  beyond  the  school  textbooks.  Letters  of  keen 
appreciation  of  these  books  come  to  the  office  almost  daily.  They 
tell  the  story  of  what  books  can  mean  to  persons  shut  in  by  bad 
weather,  swollen  streams,  or  simply  by  distance  from  their  neighbors. 

To  our  rural  folk  reading  courses  appeal  strongly.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  our  young  people,  who  are  eager  to  get  the  best 
from  books.  The  reading  courses  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  afford  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  print  and  should 
,be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

VALUE  OF  THE  HOME  READING  SERVICE. 

By  W.    S.  BiTTNEE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  university  extension  and  the  adult  edu- 
cation movement  in  the  United  States  suffer  from  the  lack  of  national 
integration.  Theoretically  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  each  State  to  go  its 
own  way,  experiment,  and  develop  independently  its  ventures  in 
adult  education  and  public-welfare  service,  but  practically  each 
State  agency  limps  along  in  a  kind  of  isolation,  lacking  the  help  that 
might  come  from  a  knowledge  of  how  other  States  are  solving  identi- 
cal problems  arising  from  a  national  undertaking.  The  15  or  more 
universities  which  conduct  the  United  States  home  reading  courses 
can  rely  on  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  definite  assistance.  They 
can  compare  the  results  with  some  certainty,  because  the  courses  are 
conducted  on  a  uniform  basis. 

The  prestige  alone  of  State  cooperation  with  a  Federal  bureau  is 
sufficient  to  justify  almost  any  concrete  device  or  plan  of  cooperation. 
No  matter  how  much  Americans  may  seem  to  dislike  Federal  bureau- 
cracy, they  are  impressed  favorably  when  it  aids  a  State  agency.  An 
established  connection  between  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  uni- 
versity, such  as  exists  in  the  case  of  the  home  reading  courses,  is 
valuable  simply  because  it  is  a  tangible  connection.  It  is  a  healthy 
sign ;  it  gives  hope  of  intelligent  unity  in  action,  even  though  it  should 
have  been  no  more  than  a  paper  declaration  in  that  direction.  A  co- 
operative undertaking  tends  to  strengthen  all  the  agencies  working 
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together  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  implies  harmony  and  an 
absence  of  disconnected  effort. 

The  plan  of  decentralization,  of  using  State  collaborators  in  admin- 
istration, is  a  good  one  for  several  reasons.  It  helps  to  negative  the 
fear  of  so-called  Federal  interference ;  it  sets  aside  the  criticism  of 
United  States  bureaus  on  the  ground  of  meddling,  dictation,  or  con- 
trol. If  decentralization  were  adopted  as  a  permanent  comprehen- 
sive method,  it  should  make  possible  a  great  extension  of  nationally 
supported  projects  in  education  without  inviting  opposition  to  alleged 
overexpansion  at  Washington.  Washington  offices  used  to  be,  prob- 
ably still  are,  flooded  with  requests  for  information  on  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  many  of  these  requests  were  referred,  transferred,  and 
referred  again  from  bureau  to  bureau.  Why  not  have  one  reference 
back  to  the  university  in  the  State  from  which  the  inquiry  came — 
for  certain  kinds  of  information  that  are  not  readily  available  in  the 
Federal  departments?  The  package  library  service  of  the  university 
extension  divisions  would  lend  itself  to  the  same  kind  of  plan  under 
which  the  home  reading  courses  are  administered.  Correspondence 
study  courses  in  high  school  and  college  could  be  offered  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  by  State  universities  if  a  central  agency  like 
the  Bureau  of  Education  would  provide  a  means  for  cooperation. 

It  seems  to  me  to  follow  naturally  that  any  plan  which  involves 
Federal  and  State  cooperation  should  have  as  many  earmarks  of 
connection  as  possible  and  convenient.  The  appointment  of  collabora- 
tors and  the  use  of  the  frank  seem  trivial  in  themselves,  but  they  are, 
to  the  public,  proof  of  cooperation.  That  the  public  likes  to  get  a 
"  United  States  official  business  "  communication  is  less  amusing  than 
encouraging.  To  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  Federal  and  State 
officials,  bearing  the  seal  of  a  United  States  bureau,  is  an  accomplish- 
ment not  to  be  despised.  Federal  sanction  is  powerful.  The  frank- 
ing privilege  is  valuable  because  it  helps  directly  to  sell  ideas  as  well 
as  because  it  aids  poverty-stricken  educational  institutions.  As  far 
as  Indiana  is  concerned,  the  financial  consideration  is  unimportant, 
unless  the  free  mailing  privilege  should  be  extended  to  the  package 
library  and  general  information  services.  In  the  latter  case  the  sav- 
ing to  the  university  would  be  considerable. 

The  home  reading  course  plan  has  proved  helpful  to  university  ex- 
tension divisions  and  to  the  State  departments  of  public  instruction. 
In  Indiana  I  find  considerable  evidence  that  approval  is  given  to  the 
definite  sign  of  cooperation  between  the  State  institution,  the  State 
board,  and  the  Federal  bureau.  The  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction welcomes  the  opportunity  to  encourage  reading  in  and  out 
of  the  schools!.  The  university  extension  division  has  for  many  years 
tried  various  devices  to  encourage  systematic  study  and  reading;  it 


has  found  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  home  reading 
courses  best  suited  to  reach  that  wide  and  miscellaneous  class  which 
can  not  undertake  the  sustained  study  demanded  by  college  corre- 
spondence courses. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  inquiries  about  the  home  reading 
courses.  Not  only  do  they  come  from  members  of  parent-teacher 
groups,  which  we  try  especially  to  reach,  but  also  from  teachers, 
librarians,  and  from  men  and  women  of  the  most  varied  occupations. 
Grade  students  and  high-school  students,  too,  get  help  from  the 
courses.  Often  former  college  students  write  for  enrollment  blanks, 
and  a  few  enroll.  Some  learn  for  the  first  time  about  the  regular 
correspondence  study  courses  and  enroll  in  them. 

Many  persons  whose  attention  is  caught  by  the  reading  courses 
become  interested  in  other  methods  of  home  education.  The  courses 
catch  the  fancy  of  people  who  otherwise  would  get  little  or  no  intro- 
duction to  educational  materials,  never  know  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, nor  know  at  all  of  the  services  of  their  State  university. 
Enrolled  readers  represent  most  varied  occupations:  Housewives, 
railroad  brakemen,  telegraph  operators,  electricians,  clerks,  glass 
workers,  office  managers,  farmers,  art  students,  ministers,  and  school 
boys  and  girls.  Those  who  recently  obtained  certificates  were,  re- 
spectively, housewives,  school  children,  a  minister,  a  high-school 
principal,  a  librarian,  and  a  college  student. 

Probably  the  number  of  persons  who  enroll  and  complete  courses 
will  never  be  large  compared  to  the  number  who  write  to  the  uni- 
versity for  information  or  to  the  number  who  become  interested  in 
the  idea  of  reading  selected  books  consecutively.  No  figures  are 
available  to  show  how  many  teachers  use  the  official  reading  lists 
as  guides  for  their  pupils,  how  many  women's  clubs  use  them  for 
their  programs,  or  how  many  librarians  distribute  the  leaflets  to 
their  patrons  to  help  them  in  the  selection  of  books  from  the  local 
library.  There  are  several  librarians  in  Indiana  who  make  a  practice 
of  enrolling  readers  and  supervising  their  reports. 

The  value  of  the  courses  is  not  alone  to  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  complete  them  nor  by  the  character  of  the  "  work  " 
the  readers  do,  but  chiefly,  to  my  mind,  by  the  power  of  suggestion — 
the  impulse  toward  high-class  literature  which  is  given  to  the  scores 
of  youths  and  adults  who  ask  for  the  printed  lists  and  give  some  in- 
terest and  attention  to  them.  A  surprisingly  large  number  actually 
enroll,  purchase  some  of  the  standard  books,  and  read  them.  I  have 
little  patience  with  that  academic  insistence  which  demands  lesson 
papers  and  elaborate  tests  as  essential  evidence  of  educational  values. 
T  think  even  a  display  advertisement  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  pos- 
sible educational  device.    What  book  reviews  may  do  for  the  sophis- 
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ticatecl,  a  list  of  good  books  attractively  displayed  may  do  for  the 
imschooled.  In  this  age  of  flood  and  deluge  of  printed  matter  simple 
charts  and  compasses  are  more  important  than  elaborate  treatises  on 
navigation.  The  people  need  direct,  plain  aids  in  selecting  books  and 
constant  stimulus  toward  worth-while  reading. 

We  have  received  inquiries  concerning  the  courses  from  about 
1,200  people.  Of  these,  about  300  have  enrolled  in  one  or  more  of 
the  courses. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

I.  Get  State  libraries  to  extend  loan  periods  on  books  for  enrolled 
readers.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Annie  Newsom,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.,  a  farmer's  wife : 

A  year  ago  I  asked  for  membership  in  the  home  education  division,  reading 
course  No.  1.  Until  now  I  have  not  sent  in  any  report,  as  you  linow.  We  are 
"  dirt  farmers,"  and  I  am  a  very  busy  woman,  having  comparatively  little  time 
for  studious  reading.  Also,  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  desired 
books.  I  can  not  afford  to  buy  all.  While  the  State  library  is  -all  one  could 
ask  for  in  giving  aid — alv^^ays  very  prompt,  courteous,  and  most  efficient — the 
time  allowed  to  keep  the  books  invariably  slips  by  before  the  planned  reading  is 
completed.  My  reading,  therefore,  has  been  rather  spasmodic,  but  not  indiffer- 
ently done,  as  my  tardiness  in  reporting  raay  have  led  you  to  infer.  I  hope  that 
this  tardiness  has  not  forfeited  me  my  membership,  as  I  am  anticipating  much 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  courses. 

II.  Special  lists  for  grade  and  high-school  pupils,  approved  by 
teachers  for  outside  reading  work. 

III.  New  courses:  (1)  Contemporary  fiction;  American  writers, 
such  as  Sinclair  Lewis,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Margaret  Deland, 
Edna  Ferber,  Gertrude  Athens,  and  John  Dos  Passos. 

(2)  English  writers  like  Rudyarcl  Kipling,  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson, 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  Thomas  Hardy,  W.  L.  George,  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  John  Galsworthy,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Lord  Dunsany, 
H.  G.  Wells,  E.  V.  Lucas,  and  Conan  Doyle. 

(3)  Modern  drama.  Such  authors  as  J.  M,  Barrie,  G.  B.  Shaw, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Lady  Gregory,  Percy  Mackay,  Hendrik  Ibsen, 
John  Galsworthy,  Oscar  Wilde,  Synge,  Eugene  O'Neill,  and  B.  F. 

Yeats. 

SUMMARY. 

In  summarizing,  it  is  well  to  repeat  the  note  of  belief  in  the  value 
of  the  project  generally  expressed,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
still  to  be  overcome.  The  plan  for  a  general  conference  in  Ken- 
tucky, looking  forward  to  a  state-wide  effort  to  furnish  books  where 
needed,  was  one  contribution  to  the  conference, 

A  new  service  in  the  State  Library  of  Virginia  has  been  instituted, 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  special  collaborator  in  Virginia  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  courses. 
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Suggestions  were  made  regarding  new  lists,  such  as  lists  on  the 
latest  war  books;  citizenship  and  government;  labor  and  capital; 
business  and  salesmanship,  business  administration;  general  culture; 
modern  poetry,  etc. 

It  was  suggested  that  shorter  courses  would  be  more  useful  in  some 
States.  At  the  informal  conference  of  librarians,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  reading  courses.  A  request  was  made  for  the 
advance  announcement  of  new  reading  courses  in  order  to  give 
librarians  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  books  in  advance  of  the  de- 
mand. A  request  was  made  for  a  course  in  agriculture  and  country 
life  to  be  ready  for  distribution  at  State  fairs  in  the  fall. 
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HOW  HOME  AND   SCHOOL   WORK   TOGETHER 
THROUGH  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCUTIONS. 


Seventy-live  years  ago,  when  school  was  kept  in  the  email  log 
pchoolhouse  in  the  clearing,  when  the  teacher  "boarded  around 
among  the  pupils,"  and  not  infrequently  the  social  life  of  the  com^ 
m unity  centered  around  the  school,  the  relation  of  teacher  and  patron 
was  a  close  one.  As  the  school  grew,  however,  this  social  relation- 
ship in  many  eases  disappeared,  and  in  the  present  complicated 
school  system  the  parents  and  the  teachers  of  a  child  rarely  meet. 
Asa  result  the  school  cumculum  appears  more  and  more  to  the  parent 
as  an  outside  institution,  planned  by  strangers  without  reference  to 
home  life  and  executed  by  persons  who  do  not  consider  home  needsi 
The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  a  lack  of  eooperatiott  and:  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

It  is  to  further  a  much-needed  spirit  of  cooperation  that  the  parentr 
teacher  associations  are  formed.  When  school-teachers  and  patrons 
get  together  regularly  in  a  semisocial  way,  the  friendliest  feeling  is 
fostered;  and,  in  addition,  current  school  questions  can  be  brought 
up  and  discussed  in  a  forum  representing,  the  points  of  view  of  both 
home  and  school.  This  not  onlj'-  gives  practical  help  to  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  but  makes  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  gen^ 
eral  public  opinion  on  such  important  questions  as  discipline,  recrea- 
tion, health,  the  treatment  of  individual  differences,  and  movements 
for  community  welfare.  Patron  cooperation  lessens  occasions  for 
acute  crises  in  school  administration  and  promotes  orderly  and  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  educational  sj^stem  to  community  needs. 

AID   TO   THE    SCHOOLS. 

Sfatte, Superintendent  Brooks,  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  successful 
public  schools  can  not  be  maintiiined  without  the  cooperation  of 
patrons,  teachers,  and  school  officials.  For  many  years  it  was  thought 
that  the  governing  board  of  a  school  represented  the  public.  There- 
fore, little  attention  was  paid  to  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  indi- 
vidual patrons.  The  public  school,  however,  should  seek  to  promote 
not  only  the  well-being  of  the  individual  pupil  taut  the  unity,  harmony, 
and  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  No  agency  has  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  schools  tiiat  has  greater  possibilities  for  good  than  the  parent- 
teacher  association, 


He  says  further  that  the  parent-teacher  association  can  give  the 
teachers  an  understanding  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  children,  the 
helps  or  hindrances  of  home  environment,  and  the  special  needa  of 
the  children  to  which  the  school  should  address  itself.  It  can  hiuv;^ 
about  a  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  that  can  work  together  iu 
a  large  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  community.  In  this  wa}' 
isolation,  clannishness,  and  community. strife  may  be  overcome,  for 
people  learn  from  one  another  when  they  work  with  common  aims, 
and  when  they  learn  from  one  anotlier  misunderstandings  in  the  main 
disappear,  and  harmony,  as  a  rule,  is  the  result.  The  best  communit}' 
is  the  one  in  which  all  of  its  citizens  are  active  members  of  the  local 
government.  The  purpose  of  the  parent-teacher  association  is  iu 
harmony  with  the  modem  spirit  oi  cooperation  that  every  rural  com- 
munity, every  village,  and  every  citizen  should  be  organized,  in  order 
that  this  spirit  of  cooperation  may  extend  its  educative  values  both  to 
the  parents  and  the  children. 

Through  the  complete  understanding  of  home  conditions,  which  may 
be  gained  through  the  parent-teacher  meetings,  teachers  are  enabled  to 
supplement  home  training  by  emphasizing  those  traits  of  character 
which  have  received  least  attention  at  home.  They  can  encourage 
good  health  habits,  cleanliness,  and  neatness,  and  modest,  simple  dress- 
ing; they  can  instill  a  regard  for  civic  beauty,  a  respect  for  human 
vahies  in  law  and  order  and  property  rights,  and  can  build  up  high 
standards  of  li^dng.  They  can  teach  children  to  play;  they  can  guard 
the  health  of  their  pupils  by  seeing  that  the  schoolroom  has  proper  ven- 
tilation, heat,  and  light,  and  by  notifying  parents  of  physical  defects 
discovered  at  school. 

Parents  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  schools  will 
arrange  home  conditions  so  that  they  are  conducive  to  the  best  school 
work.  The>'  will  see  that  children  get  plenty  of  sleep;  that  Jbome 
duties  are  so  arranged  that  children  do  not  have  to  hurry  unnecessarily 
to  get  off  to  school.  They  will  observe  school  regulations  as  to  infec- 
tious diseases,  and  school  rules  to  protect  the  health  of  the  children; 
and  will  heed  the  ad\'ice  of  the  school  authorities  as  to  any  deiiciencies 
discovered  in  the  children  at  school. 

Dr.  Edna  Hatfield  Edmondson,  president  of  the  Indiana  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  says  that  the  parent-teacher  association  is  a  mod- 
ern social  de%'ice  for  bringing  parents  and  teachers  together  in  frank, 
informal,  friendly  conference  for  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  home  and  the  school  as  related  to  children.  It  acts  as  a 
clearing  hoiise  of  information  between  parents  and  teachers.  Regular 
meetings  on  fixed  dates  save  time  and  effort  for  both.  The  full,  free 
discussion  po^ible  there  aids  in  establishing  the  mutually  helpfujl 


relation  that  ought  to  exist  between  parents  and  teachers.  Indi\ddual 
matters  can  be  taken  up  as  general  problems,  so  as  to  give  offense  to 
none.  Difficulties  and  misunderstandings  disappear  when  discussed 
over  a  cup  of  tea.  Meeting  in  this  way,  parents  and  teachers  teach  each 
other,  and  both  have  their  points  of  view  changed.  Parents  lose 
somewhat  their  highly  overpereonal  attitude  to  their  own  children  by 
an  increased  interest  in  all  the  children  of  the  school,  and  teachers  lose 
somewhat  their  highly  impersonal  attitude  because  of  an  increased 
interest  in  the  children  as  members  of  indi\ddual  homes. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  School  Life,  a  publication  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  it  is  reported  that  many  parents  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  their  children  have  healthful  surroundings  at  school; 
whether  the  lighting  and  ventilation  are  good ;  whether  the  school  lacks 
equipment.  They  do  not  know  the  good  points  of  the  school.  Some- 
times they  oppose  improvements  because  of  the  higher  taxes  they 
would  have  to  pay.  But  when  they  have  talked  with  the  teachers  and 
inspected  the  school  they  generally  realize  the  need  for  improvement 
and  are  usually  willing  to  pay  the  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Such  importa,nt  institutions  as  medical  and  dental  inspection,  the 
kindergarten,  the  school  hot  lunch,  and  the  visiting  nurse  have  been 
introduced  in  many  schools  through  the  efforts  of  parent-teacher 
associations.  Canning  clubs,  first-aid  classes,  thrift  clubs,  and  school 
libraries  have  been  encouraged  and  helped.  ^loney  has  been  raised  by 
fetes,  etc.,  to  buy  victrolas,.  pictm-es,  equipment  for  playgrounds, 
instruments  for  school  orchesti-as,  motion-picture  machines,  stereop- 
ticons,  facilities  for  domestic  science  and  manual  ti-aining,  scales  for 
weighing  children,  and  other  things  that  the  ordinary  appropriations 
do  not  cover. 

The  expense  of  textbooks  is  a  problem  in  many  places.  In  some 
towns  the  parents  have  worked  to  influence  the  board  to  supply  free 
textbooks.  In  others  they  have  arranged  for  pupils  to  rent  the  books. 
In  rural  districts  associations  have  worked  for  consolidation  of  schools. 

Among  the  other  improvements  brought  about  by  various  associations 
are:  Building  a  new  furnace,  installation  of  shower  baths,  planting  of 
trees  on  school  grounds,  building  of  tennis  courts,  estabh.  hment  of 
continuation  schools  and  attendance  bureaus,  and  introduction  of 
vocational  guidance. 

Work  directly  connected  with  the  school  leads  to  work  for  general 
community  betterment,  especially  for  young  people  who  have  left 
school.  Supervision  of  public  dances  and  motion  pictures,  provision 
for  police  matrons,  and  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts  are  some  of 
the  activities  that  naturally  follow  school-welfare  work.  Following 
the  policy  of  supplying  supervised  recreation  for  young  people,  many 
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associations  haye  undertaken  community  festivals,   pageants,   and 

dances. 

The  country  schools  need  parent-teacher  associations  more  than  the 
city  schools.  The  rui-al  community  can  develop  well  only  when  it 
has  an  adequate  organizing  force  within,  which  gives  opportunity  for 
leadership  in  cooperative  effort.  The  school  is  the  institution  best 
suited  to  meet  and  satisfy  all  the  interests  which  should  be  present  in 
the  rural  community.  The  parent-teacher  associations  may  furnish 
the  organizing  ability  necessary  to  make  the  school  system  a  vitalizing 
force  in  building  country  life,  in  erecting  a  social  edifice  as  imposing, 
rich,  and  nobly  proportioned  as  the  finest  structure  of  urban  life. 

The  goal  of  such  endeavor  is  well  stated  by  William  Wesley  Black, 
professor  of  education  in  Indiana  University,  when  he  says: 

"The  rural  school,  to  function  adequately,  must  center  its  efforts  on 
the  child's  life  activities  outside  the  school.  The  school  must  help 
the  pupil  from  the  first  grade  on  to  meet  the  needs  that  arise  as  problems 
for  him  in  his  daily  life;  such  problems  as  fall  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
bodily  comfort,  practical  arts,  civic  relations,  and  recreations.  The 
school's  efficiency  should  be  estimated  by  how  well  it  secures  proper 
activities  within  these  fields.  But  the  rural  school  should  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  adult  activities  and  interests.  The  school  should 
thus  be  made  the  community  center  for  the  securing  of  the  whole  round 
of  community  activities." 

The  following  constitution  may  be  used  by  city  or  rural  schools.  It 
has  been  adapted  from  the  constitution  of  the  Lexington,  N.  C,  Parent- 
Teacher  Association. 

Robert's  Rules  of  Order  Revised,  when  not  in  conflict  with  these 
by-laws,  shall  govern  the  proceedings  of  this  association. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 
This  organization  shall  be  called  the Parent- 
Teachers'  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Purpose. 
Its  purpose  is  to  study  and  improve  conditions  affecting^  child  life: 
to  create  a  better  understanding  between  parents  and  teachers:  to 
promote  in  general  the  interest  of  education. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Membeiship. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  purpose  of  this  organization  is  qualified  for 
membership. 


ARTICLE  ly. 
OjOkers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  ^vite  president, 

a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  elected  annually  in for  the 

ensuing  school  year.  They  shall  perform  the  duties  that  usually 
devoh  e  upon  such  officers. 

Sec.  2 members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Boards 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  association  and  three  members  elected 
annually,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  constitute 
the  executive  board. 

Sec  2.  This  board  shall  formulate  the  general  policies  of  the  associa- 
tion and  shall  act  on  all  necessary  matters  of  business  in  the  interim 
between  regular  meetings  of  the  association.  It  shall  appoint  all 
standing  committees. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

CoTnmittees. 

The  chairman  of  standing  committees  snail   be  named   by  the 

executive  board.  Standing  committees  shall  include  the  following: 

1.  Program.  4.  Social.  6.  Home  education. 

2.  Publicity.  5.  Ways  and  means.       7.  Legislation. 

3.  Membership. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Meetings. 

Section  1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the of 

each  month  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  when 
necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Public  notice  of  a,ll  meetings  shall  be  given  to  members. 
No  business  meeting  shall  exceed  one  hour. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote,  pro^'ided  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  at  a 
rirp\-inn«  meeting. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  MONTHLY  MEETINGS. 

ORDER  OF  MEETING. 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes. 

3.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  New  business. 

6.  Report  of  special  chairman. 

7.  Topic  of  the  meeting. 

8.  Discussion. 

October. 

Report  of  chairman  on  cooperation  with  school  officials. 

Topic. — Our  school  and  its  equipment. 

How  does  our  school  compare  with  the  recognized  standard  school? 
Is  it  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  children?  Does  it  meet  the 
needs  of  our  teacher?    Is  it  the  best  that  we  can  do  for  our  children? 

References. — Bulletins  of  the  State  department  of  education  on 
standard  schools.  Dresslar:  School  hygiene.  Burrage  and  Bailey: 
School  sanitation. 

(a)  The  school  board's  point  of  view.     (By  a  member  of  the  board.) 

(6)  The  parent's  or  patron's  point  of  view.     (By  a  parent  or  patron.) 

(c)  The  teacher's  point  of  view.     (By  the  teacher.) 

(d)  The  children's  point  of  view.  (Six  children  give  one-minute 
talks  on  playground  needs.) 

(The  chairman  of  committee  on  cooperation  with  school  officials 
was  appointed  presumably  at  a  former  nieeting.) 

November. 

Report  of  committee  on  cooperation  with  school  officials. 

Topic. — Amusements,  recreation,  and  social  life. 

What  is  the  condition  of  our  school  playground?  Do  the  children 
have  enough  room  for  their  games?  Do  they  have  supervision  and 
suggestions  regarding  their  play  before  school  and  at  recess?  Should 
we  employ  a  director  of  play  and  recreation  for  the  full  year,  including 
vacations?  What  kind  of  recreation,  amusements,  and  social  life  are 
provided  for  the  boys  and  girls  outside  of  school?  Is  it  safe  to  permit 
our  children  to  find  their  amusements  unattended  outside  of  the  home 
and  after  school  hoiurs  and  in  the  evening?  Does  our  community 
encourage  baseball,  football,  and  atliletic  meets?  Can  we  provide 
some  kind  of  leadership?  How  about  the  fathers'  cooperation  in  this? 
Do  we  chaperone  our  girls  at  dances  and  when  riding  in  autos?  Do 
we  permit  our  girls  and  boys  to  stay  out  later  than  11  o'clock  at  night 
or  after  the  entertainment  is  OA'er? 

References. — Bulletins  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Curtis: 
Play   and    recreation.    Johnson:  Education    by   playe   and    games. 


Patri:  A  schoolmaster  in  a  great  city.  MacKaj^e:  Community  drama; 
its  motive  and  method  of  neighborliness.  O'Shea:  The  trend  of  the 
teens.  .  . 

(a)  The  social  life  of  the  community  as  it  affects  the  life  of  the  boys 
and  girls.    (Sympathetic  treatment.)  ■     .: 

(b)  Synopsis  of  the  photoplays  given  during  the  past  week. 

(c)  Outlook  for  the  entertainment  of  the  boys  and  girls  during  the 
winter.     (The  teacher,  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  organization.) 

.AT>^oi>+"-.ar!t  of  a  committee  on  amusements,  recreation,  and  social 

December. 

Report  of  committee  on  amusement,  recreation,  and  social  life. 

Topic. — State  laws  governing  schools. 

Is  there  a  law  to  enforce  school  attendance?  How  is  it  being  en- 
forced? If  not  enforced,  why  not?  What  is  the  average  attendance 
in  our  school — in  our  town?  What  can  our  organization  do  to  raise 
the  attendance  and  eventually  get  the  officials  to  enforce  the  school 
law  in  this  respect?  What  laws  provide  for  teacher  training?  What 
bills  are  pending  in  our  legislature  that  tend  to  benefit  the  condi- 
tion of  children  and  the  schools  in  our  State? 

References. — Reports  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  laws  are  being  administered.  State 
school  surveys.  Documents  of  the  State  department  in  which  the 
laws  may  be  found.  These  may  be  secured  from  each  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

(«)  Discussion  of  school  laws  as  affecting  our  school.  (By  a  school 
board  member.) 

(b)  Discussion.     (By  a  town  official.) 

(c)  Discussion.     (By  a  parent  or  taxpayer.) 

January. 

Report  of  the  child-welfare  committee. 

Topic. — Child  welfare  and  child  labor. 

Do  we  know  how  many  of  our  children  are  working  at  gainful  occu- 
pations? What  are  the  laws  that  protect  them?  What  can  be  done 
to  give  these  children  a  chance?  Can  we  afford  to  let  any  of  our 
children  lose  the  advantages  of  the  school?  What  of  vocational  guid- 
ance for  children  who  go  to  work?  In  what  gainful  occupations  do 
our  children  endanger  their  health  or  morals?  What  can  be  done  to 
protect  them? 

References. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Child  labor  laws.  State 
capitol.  State  university.  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Child  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States, 

(a)  Discussion. — From  the  employer's  standpoint. 

(6)  Discussion. — From  the  parent's  standpoint  and  the  need  of  such 
employment  to  supplement  the  income  of  the  family. 
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(c)  Discuseipn.— From  the  standpoint  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
child  as  a  future  citizen,  able  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  to 
take  hie  place  in  the  world. 

February. 

Report  of  a  committee. 

Topic. — The  health  of  our  children. 

School  environment. — Heating,  lighting,  seating,  etc.  Do  these  need 
attention? 

Essentials  for  growth. — Food,  correction  of  defects,  enough,  sleep, 
exercise,  open-air  play,  etc.  Do  our  cliildren  have  enough  breakfast 
and  a  hot  luncheon  at  noon?  What  records  are  being  kept  regarding- 
an  increase  in  weight  each  month?  Are  weight  charts  in  use?  Have 
we  the  scales  in  the  school  to  weigh  the  children? 

Sealth  habits. — What  health  habits  can  we  establish  in  the  home  in 
cooperation  with  the  school?  _  _ 

References. — ^U.  S.  Bm-eau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C:  Health, 
records  and  bulletins  on  health.  Child  Health  Organization,  New 
York.     List  of  publications  on  health.     State  university. 

March. 

Report  of  a  committee. 

Topic.^Books  and  home  reading  for  the  family. 

Where  do  the  children  get  the  books  they  read  at  home?  Is  there  a 
library  "where  they  can  borrow  books?  If  not,  could  the  parent- 
teacher  association  begin  a  small  library  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  public 
library  started?  Is  there  a  library  in  the  schools?  Is  it  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  the  children?  Where  can  good  lists  of  books  be  obtained? 
How  can  we  promote  reading  habits  in  our  community? 

References. — U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C:  Read- 
ing courses.  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111. :  Lists  of 
books.  State  library  commissions  at  the  capital  in  the  respective 
States.     Information  regarding  books  to  read. 

(a)  Discussion. — By  a  member  of  the  public  library  board. 

(b)  Discussion. — ^By  teacher  or  principal. 

-  .April. 

. .  Report  of  committee. 

Topic.-— Children  in  need  of  special  care.    Exceptional  children. 

Are  there  chiidreii  in  our  school  who  show  exceptional  ability? 
What  is  done  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  advance  in  accordance 
with  their  ability?  What  tests  are  given  to  discover  the  ability  of  the 
children?  What  attempt  has  been  made  to  enrich  the  program  of 
work  for  these  children?  Are  there  children  in  our  school  who  are 
repeating  the  grade?    Has  any.  effort  been  made  to  discover  the  cause? 

What  physical  or  moral  defects  are  responsible  for.the  retardation  of 
these  children?    If  the.  children  are  below  the  aver^ige  is  itdue  tq 


mental  deficiency,  physical  defects,  or  lack  of  opportunity?  Can  the 
cause  be  removed  ?  ,  =  -    ]     ,       .. 

References. — Anderson:  Education  of  defectives .  in  the  public 
eehools.  Whipple:  Classes  for  gifted  children.  Colgrave:  The  teacher 
and  the  school.  Ayers:  Laggards.  Dresslar:  School  hygiene.  Fox: 
Tendencies  in  primary  education.     U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Discussion.— By  the  teacher  or  the  superintendent.    By  two  parents. 

May. 

Report  of  committee. 

Topic. — Neglected  and  delinquent  children.  Juvenile  court.  Pro- 
tective agencies. 

Wliat  are  the  causes  of  the  delinquency  of  our  children?  What  can 
be  done  to  help  children  who  are  in  need  of  special  care,  neglected,  or 
delinquent?  What  should  be  done  to  give  them  a  chance  in  life? 
What  responsibility  has  the  community  for  these  children? 

References. — Terman:  The  intelligence  of  Bchool  children.  Holmes: 
Backward  children.  Guj^er:  Being  well  born.  Schoff:  The  wayward 
child. 

Junt:. 

Report  of  a  committee. 

Topic. — The  community;  its  resources  and  needs.  ReN-iew  the 
development  of  conlmunity  interests  during  the  past  year.  Forecast 
the  activities  of  the  coming  year.  The  school  system  in  relation  to 
community  projects. 

References. — Patri:  A  schoolmaster  in  the  great  city.  Quick:  The 
brown  mouse. 

Suggested  topics  for  a  year's  program  on  health. 

School  facilities  for  health  instruction. 

Health  measures  in  the  schools. 

Medical  inspection  or  super^dsion  in  the  schools. 

The  school  nurse. 

School  feeding. 

Open-air  classes  and  schools. 

Nutrition  clinics  and  classes. 

Age,  weight,  height,  and  other  tests. 

Supervised  play  and  physical  training. 

Miscellaneous  topics  for  discussion. 
Kindergartens. 

School  buildings — construction,  lighting,  sanitation. 
Interior  decoration  in  home  and  school. 
School  gardens. 
Sanitation  in  the  school  and  the  dwelling. 
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<Jleani-up  calnpaigne. 

Lunches  at  school  and  at  home. 

Sensible  clothing. 

Athletics  and  calisthenics. 

Home  study. 
.  Adolescence,  sex  hygiene. 

(Cooperation  in  teaching  elementary  Bcience,  arithnttetic^-etc^,  tfcough 
the  use  of  practical  problems. 

Grading  and  psychological  tests. 

Study  of  exceptional  children. 

Consolidated  schools  and  good  roads. 

Motion-picture  indorsement  and  censorship. 

Schoolhouse  community  centers,  social  centers. 

The  school  as  a  polling  place,  a  forum,  and  civic  center. 

Recreation  for  high-school  pupils. 

Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  State  public-school  system. 

The  curriculum. 

Financing  the  schools. 

VARIATIONS  IN  PROGRAMS 

The  most  successful  associations  vary  their  progiams  by  including 
features  or  arranging  special  occasions  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Music,  professional  and  amjgteur. — Phonogi'aph,  mechanical 
piano  player,  radio,  community  singing, 

2.  Demonstrations  of  special  school  work,  of  folk  games^.  of  dairy 
equipment,  of  community  gardening. 

3.  Festivals. — Outdoor  games  and  y/^ea-nts.  Jndoor  masques  and 
sketches. 

4.  Social  gatherings. — Informal  meetings  in  neigh1x>rhood  home-.-— 
singing  and  refreshments.    Formal  reeeptions. 

5.  Cooperative  vjorh. — Association  members  help  school  children  in 
tree  planting,  holding  community  exhibits,  collecting  museum- speci- 
mens, establishing  school  libraries — dcA^eloping  a  community  center. 

6.  Exhibits  and  displaij». — ^Motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  art  ex- 
hibits, health  posters,  first  aid.    Camp  Fire  and  Boy  Scout  ceremonies- 

7.  Open  meetings.— llasa  gatherings  for  special  imdertakings  or  to 
promote  community  understanding  of  neighborhood  effort. 

8.  Debates  and  forums. — ^Formal  and  informal  discussion  qf  com- 
munity problems  by  members  and  by  children. 

9.  Lectures  by  officials  from  State  boardsand  departments,  univasity 
extension  di\'isions,  city,  and  county  offices.       ■ 
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NEW  ORDER  IN  EDUCATIONAL  COOPERATION. 

The  School  Formerly  Occupied  a  Sphe)  e  Apart  from  Home  and  Community.— 
First  Promise  of  Better  Things  Came  from  Kindergarten. — Slow  Process  to 
Arouse  Public  Consciousness  to  Necessity  of  Complete  Cooperation. — An  Im' 
poriant  Factor. 

By  MARGARETTA  WILLS  REEVE, 
President  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  education,  like  medicine  and  law,  was  the 
business  of  specialists,  and  the  only  concern  of  the  public  was  to 
pay  the  bill — if  it  could  and  would.  The  school  was  a  sphere  apart, 
related  neither  to  the  home  whence  its  pupils  came  nor  to  the  com- 
munity into  which  the}"  graduated.  Its  directors'  formed  a  close 
corporation,  and  the  vote  of  the  citizens  was  neither  required  nor 
desired  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

The  occasional  parent  who,  driven  by  necessity,  approached  this 
unknown  territory  was.  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  of  its  laws  and 
lawgivers,  immediately  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and,  therefore, 
went  fully  armed  with  weapons  of  offense  and  defense  when  invasion 
was  unavoidable.  He  seldom,  however,  penetrated  beyond  the 
outer  citadel  of  the  principal's  office,  save  on  the  occasion  of  some 
festivity  at  which  his  place  was  prepared,  his  actions  directed  into 
the  proper  channels,  and  his  exit  as  carefully  timed  as  his  entrance. 

To  the  child,  home  was  one  place;  school,  totally  unrelated  to  it  in 
system,  methods,  and  interests,  was  quite  another;  and  life,  that 
glorious,  mysterious  freedom  from  home  control  and  school  discipline, 
was  the  inducement  to  endure  all  these  strange  conflicting  phases  in 
order  to  attain  eventual  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  the  paternal  parent  school  was  a  necessity  in  accordance  with 
his  belief  in  the  value  of  education.  If  ignorant  himself,  it  was  either 
an  opportunity,  if  he  had  longed  for  instruction,  or  a  tyranny  if  he 
wished  his  children  to  become  wage  earners  before  the  law  would 
permit.  In  either  case  it  was  something  for  which  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax,  and  it  must    therefore  be  amply  supplied  with  funds. 
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To  the  maternal  parent  school  represented  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  had  outgrown  her  comprehension.  It  stood  for  law 
and  order,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  unknown  teacher,  a  being  as  far 
removed  as  the  angels  from  the  level  of  everyday  existence,  she 
thrust  her  small  anxieties,  confidently  expecting  that  a  miracle  would 
be  wrought  upon  them  and  they  would  be  returned  to  her  in  a  new 
state  of  mind  and  body,  prepared  to  become  harmonious  elements 
of  the  family  group. 

Perhaps  the  first  faint  promise  of  better  things  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  days  when  the  kindergarten  teachers,  those  trained  lovers  of 
children,  seeing  the  failures,  the  misfits,  the  physical  handicaps 
among  the  preschool  boys  and  girls,  drew  the  mothers  into  circles  to 
study  the  elements  of  the  profession  of  parenthood  and  so  to  be 
made  aware  of  their  shortcomings.  Then  as  time  went  on  and  the 
children  were  called  from  their  garden  into  the  great  factory  of  the 
school,  this  awakened  motherhood  recognized  the  barrier  of  the 
closed  door  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  new  day  dawned. 

Development  of  the  Whole  Child. 

It  has  been  a  long,  slow  process,  this  arousing  of  the  public  con- 
sciousness to  the  necessary  unity  of  education.  The  curriculum  is 
considered  hopelessly  out  of  date  which  does  not  include  physical 
and  moral  as  well  as  mental  training,  the  development  of  the  whole 
child — body,  brains,  and  character.  This  is  the  field  of  the  profes- 
sional educators,  and  zealously  and  skillfully  are  they  cultivating  it. 

But  there  is  another  unity  in  education  with  which  they  alone  can 
not  deal^ — that  inseparableness  of  the  child  and  its  heredity  and 
environment;  that  relationship  to  the  home  and  the  community  as 
well  as  to  the  school  which  makes  up  the  total  of  its  life. 

The  activity  of  the  complete  individual  begins  at  birth,  and  at  that 
point,  therefore,  should  its  training  begin.  There  is  a  sound  lesson  in 
the  story  of  the  earnest  parents,  who,  when  he  was  3  years  old,  took 
their  boy  to  a  great  psychologist  in  order  that  he  might  give  them  a 
working  plan  for  the  child's  best  development. 

"How  old  is  your  son?"  asked  the  wise  man. 

^' Three  years,"  replied  the  parents,  hopefully. 

*'I  can  do  nothing  for  you,"  said  the  teacher.  "You  have  come 
too  late.    You  should  have  brought  him  to  me  three  years  ago." 

Value  of  Correct  Feeding  is  Recognized. 

The  importance  of  establishing  good  physical  habits  in  a  baby  is 
too  well  known  to  admit  of  discussion.  But  what  are  they  but  one 
phase  of  education  ?  The  great  mistake  of  the  majority  of  people  lies 
in  making  this  beginning  of  training  so  unevenly  balanced.  There 
has  been  a  fairly  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  regular  and  cor- 
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rect  feeding,  of  regular  and  sufficient  sleep,  with  abundance  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  for  the  tiny  human  plant,  and  scientific  principles 
of  child  hygiene  are  accepted  and  applied  with  increasing  readiness 
and  intelligence  by  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  But  even  here  is 
found  a  gap  which  is  only  commencing  to  receive  attention.  The 
physical  care  of  the  baby  and  of  the  school  child  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  effectual,  but  we  have  still  to  solve  the  old  problem  which  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  frog  who,  in  getting  out  of  the  well,  slipped  back 
2  feet  as  he  climbed  up  3. 

If  physical  education  in  the  schools  is  to  be  efficient,  it  must  be 
based  upon  and  supplemented  by  physical  training  in  the  home. 
No  health  program,  however  complete  in  itself,  can  produce  results 
commensurate  with  the  time,  money,  and  effort  involved,  when  it 
is  obliged  to  take  hold  of  a  child  more  than  6  years  of  age  and  repair 
the  damage  wrought  by  five  years  of  neglect  and  mismanagement, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  endeavoring  to  erect  a  permanent  struc- 
ture of  good  health  upon  a  foundation  hopelessly  unsound. 

Undernourished  Children  are  Expensive. 

The  physically  handicapped  preschool  child  increases  the  cost  of 
the  school  to  the  whole  community.  The  pupil  who  comes  to  school 
undernourished,  with  faulty  vision  or  hearing,  with  defective  teeth, 
or  with  a  mental  development  unequal  to  the  work  of  the  first  grade, 
brings  with  him  a  bill  of  expense  to  the  taxpayers  which  would 
never  be  incurred  had  his  parents  been  educated  in  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  the  care  and  feeding  of  children  between  1  and 
6  years  of  age,  and  had  they  put  those  principles  into  practice. 

The  system  coming  generally  into  use  in  the  public  schools  is  a 
good  one,  founded  both  on  sound  medical  knowledge  and  an  under- 
standing of  child  psychology.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  drive  it  back 
five  years  into  the  home  and  connect  it  with  the  excellent  system 
of  infant  hygiene  already  in  widespread  operation.  To  do  this  no 
cumbersome  machinery  is  required;  it  is  only  necessary  to  reach  and 
inform  the  first  section  of  the  real  unit  of  education — the  home. 
"Prevention,  not  cure"  is  a  slogan  which  should  appeal  to  any  parent 
worthy  of  the  name.  Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  the  campaign, 
and  in  the  parent- teacher  association  lies  the  opportunity  to  enlist 
the  active  interest  of  the  women  of  the  community  in  the  establish- 
ment of  preschool  circles  which  are  to  the  school  health  program  as 
the  kindergarten  is  to  its  plan  of  mental  development. 

Health  Program  Must  Operate  Continuously. 

To  go  a  step  farther,  no  school  health  program  can  be  said  to  be 
running  on  more  than  two  cylinders  when  it  tries  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully for  25  hours  in  the  week  and  is  worse  than  out  of  commis- 
sion all  the  rest  of  the  time. 
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In  the  parent-teacher  association  is  found  the  only  effectual 
means  of  securing  an  all- the-y ear-round  health  schedule,  by  which 
permanent  health  habits  may  be  established  through  the  recogni- 
tion by  parents  and  children  that  the  standards  of  home  and  school 
are  the  same,  and  that  this  unified  system  is  scientifically  sound. 
This  cooperation  established  in  the  earliest  stages  of  childhood, 
carried  through  the  grades  to  the  high-school  period,  and  sent  out 
with  its  graduates  who  form  the  next  generation  of  home  makers, 
should  make  it  forever  impossible  to  reproduce  the  disgraceful  record 
made  by  the  youth  of  America  in  the  examination  for  the  war  draft 
in  1918. 

So  much  for  the  first  fraction  of  our  larger  unit  in  education. 
Let  us  consider  next  "the  mind  in  the  making." 

Four  Precious    Years  Largely  Wasted. 

What  are  the  foundations  for  instruction?  AU  primary  teachers 
who  love  their  profession  agree  that  observation,  attention,  a  good 
vocabulary,  and  a  trained  hand  and  memory  would  transform  a 
pupil  from  a  problem  into  a  welcome  opportunity,  and  that  such 
preschool  education  would  lighten  by  half  its  load  their  burdens  in 
the  first  trying  months  of  each  school  year.  Yet  under  the  present 
conditions  those  four  precious  golden  "memory  years"  are  largely 
wasted,  for,  as  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  says,  the  most  neglected  child 
to-day  is  the  child  between  2  and  6.  In  many  cases  the  new  baby 
has  ousted  the  runabout  from  his  place  of  supreme  importance,  and 
the  fact  that  he  no  longer  demands  constant  supervision  too  often 
leads  to  his  being  ignored  in  the  general  scheme  of  things.  He  can 
run  about,  so  he  is  encouraged  to  do  so;  he  is  no  longer  made  alarm- 
ingly ill  by  variations  in  food  or  sleep,  so  his  diet  and  rest  are  regulated 
more  or  less  by  the  family  convenience,  while  his  mental  growth  is 
allowed  to  become  choked  with  weeds  which  at  the  proper  time  the 
teacher  will  be  expected  to  eradicate. 

Abundant  Standards  of  Comparison. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  we  had  no  standards  of 
comparison,  and  therefore  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
home  training  or  home  neglect  could  not  be  measured,  but  in  this 
day  of  statistics  it  is  necessary  to  close  our  eyes  in  order  not  to  see 
the  seriousness  of  this  loss  of  time,  this  waste  of  opportunity.  Small 
hands  made  skillful  by  simple  home  occupations,  eyes  which  have 
been  taught  both  to  see  and  to  perceive,  ears  sensitive  to  the  rhythm 
of  fine  poetry  and  the  quality  of  fine  prose,  and  a  memory  stored  with 
health  rhymes,  imaginative  verse,  and  some  of  the  wealth  which  the 
Bible  holds  for  the  youngest  mind — ^^aU  these  may  be  the  gifts  of  the 
mother  teacher  to  the  teacher  mother  with  whom  she  must  share  her 
child. 
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Here  again  the  parent-teacher  association  has  its  part  to  play. 
The  mother  who,  left  to  her  own  initiative,  would  doubt  her  ability 
or  her  leisure  to  undertake  this  duty  of  home  teaching  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  magic  of  "together,"  and  will  carry  from  her  pre- 
school circle  the  inspiration  to  attempt  what  had  seemed  the  impos- 
sible and  to  do  her  share  in  this  new  section  of  education.  Carrying 
the  idea  of  cooperation  on  into  the  grades  and  the  high-school  period, 
we  are  faced  by  the  appalling  lack  of  continuity  in  the  lives  of  the 
average  boy  and  girl  of  to-day.  Home  is  a  place  in  which  to  eat, 
sleep,  and  be  clothed  according  to  the  differing  parental  theories. 
School  is  a  place  in  which  things  must  be  learned,  things  selected 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
but  which  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the  home  and  whose  practical 
future  value  in  life  as  seen  by  the  average  pupil  is  negligible. 

Closer  Relationship  Between  Theory  and  Practice. 

The  crying  need  in  education  to-day  is  a  standardization  of  values, 
an  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity, a  closer  relationship  between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
living. 

Manual  training,  domestic  science,  art,  music,  mathematics  (ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  budgeting  and  accounts  rather  than  in  algebraic 
formulae),  chemistry,  biology,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civics,  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least  the  understanding  and  ready  use  of  the  English 
language  are  foundation  stones  of  good  business,  whether  in  the  home 
or  in  the  office.  The  home  must  become  the  experiment  station  of  the 
school,  and  when  the  substance  of  school  instruction  has  been  demon- 
strated as  a  common  factor  in  community  welfare,  then  and  then  only 
will  education  be  recognized  universally  as  a  vitally  essential  element 
in  a  successful  career. 

Practical  Method  of  Cooperation. 

Through  conferences  of  parents  and  teachers  this  ideal  may  be  made 
a  reality,  and  may  be  developed  until  it  completely  covers  that  ''no 
man's  land"  which  now  lies  between  the  average  home  and  the  aver- 
age school.  The  questions  of  home  study,  proper  food  and  sufficient 
sleep,  social  diversion  and  the  use  of  leisure  are  aU  closely  related  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school,  but  they  are  beyond  its  control  or  even  its 
influence  unless  the  school  has  taken  its  place  in  the  new  unit  of  edu- 
cation and  has  linked  itself  with  the  home.  The  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation offers  the  only  lasting  practical  method  by  which  this  union 
may  be  effected,  by  presenting  a  neutral  ground  on  which  the  edu- 
cator in  home  and  school  may  meet  to  discuss  their  common  interest, 
the  child  who  is  also  the  pupil. 
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The  intelligent  parent  who  has  been  aroused  to  observe  and  study 
the  evolution  of  education  has  recently  been  supplied  with  food  for 
serious  and  none  too  pleasant  thought.  Within  the  past  few  years 
he  has  seen  introduced  into  the  curriculum  a  code  of  morals,  the  ele- 
ments of  citizenship,  and  the  teaching  of  honesty,  and  he  knows  that 
new  courses  are  not  added  to  the  already  congested  roster  unless  they 
meet  a  pressing  need  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils. 

Desperate  Remedies  are  Required. 

The  present  irresponsibility  and  general  looseness  of  conduct 
have  called  for  desperate  remedies,  and  the  effect  of  mass  teaching 
of  morality  by  means  of  an  appealing  code  is  the  subject  of  experiment 
in  various  localities. 

The  defiance  of  law  and  order,  the  indifference  to  the  flag  and  to 
the  gift  of  citizenship,  have  caused  a  nation-wide  movement  for  the 
Americanization  of  Americans,  a  step  which  seemed  to  him  of  such 
importance  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  our  lamented  Chief  Executive 
was  a  public  encouragement  of  the  plan  drawn  up  by  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country. 

The  apparent  increase  of  lying,  petty  thievery,  and  cheating  in 
lessons  and  examinations  in  the  schools  and  colleges  has  influenced  a 
group  of  prominent  business  men  to  set  in  motion  the  teaching  of 
honesty,  because  they  are  discovering  that  dishonesty  in  school 
means  dishonesty  in  business.  Is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  then,  that 
in  order  to  eliminate  dishonesty  in  the  school,  honesty  should  be 
taught  in  the  home  ? 

Character  education  which  begins  in  the  school  begins  six  years 
too  late.  It  was  a  wise  teacher  who  said,  ''Give  me  a  child  until  he 
is  7  years  old  and  I  care  not  who  has  him  afterwards."  But  character 
education  must  go  back  beyond  the  child  in  the  home.  It  must 
begin  with  the  parents.  If  the  home  teachers  differ  radically  from 
the  school-teachers  as  to  what  constitutes  honor,  truth,  justice,  and 
civic  righteousness,  what  sort  of  ideals  may  we  look  for  in  the  child 
who  is  trained  by  such  a  double  standard  ? 

The  taxpayer  in  the  home  is  throwing  away  his  money  when  he 
cultivates  defects  for  the  school  to  remedy,  if  it  can. 

Must  Reckon  With  Education  of  the  Street. 

The  children  come  to  the  school  with  a  preliminary  equipment  of 
character  built  up  by  home  training  in  the  most  impressionable 
years,  and  with  this  character  modified  by  possibly  10  years  of 
"education"  they  go  out  into  the  community,  eventually  to  found 
homes  in  their  turn  and  to  carry  into  them  whatever  in  their  learning 
has  related  itself  to  life  as  they  must  live  it.  But  children  are  not 
educated  only  by  the  home  or  by  the  school  or  even  by  both  com 
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bined.  Five  hours  of  five  days  a  week,  for  at  most  nine  months  of 
the  year,  are  allotted  to  the  department  of  public  instruction.  As  a 
liberal  allowance,  12  or  14  hours  may  be  set  aside  as  the  share  of 
the  home.  Even  during  the  school  year,  this  leaves  five  hours  a 
day,  exclusive  of  holidays,  when  we  have  in  operation  that  third 
section  of  our  unit,  the  community — the  great  school  of  the  street. 
Here  the  child,  of  whatever  age,  meets  the  wider  social  forces — 
public  opinion  as  represented  by  playmates  or  by  gang,  sports, 
organized  or  unorganized,  the  motion  picture,  and,  later,  the  dance 
hall,  and  the  automobile.  The  educator  in  home  or  in  school  who 
fails  to  reckon  with  these  forces  fails  utterly  in  the  understanding  of 
his  or  her  duty  and  opportunity. 

Environment  Must  be  of  Right  Kind. 

The  child  develops  through  the  scholar  into  the  citizen,  and  the 
community  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  quality  of  citizenship  which 
is  produced  for  its  service.  Environment  is  now  admittedly  more 
potent  than  heredity  in  determining  the  character  of  the  individual. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  community  to  see  to  it  that  the  share 
of  the  environment  of  its  developing  members  for  which  it  is  directly 
responsible  is  offering  them  the  right  kind  of  education.  Sanitation, 
housing,  law  observance,  recreation,  entertainment,  religious  oppor- 
tunity, and  civic  duty  are  matters  in  which,  through  the  force  of 
example,  every  citizen  is  a  teacher,  and  in  which  he  requires  the 
assistance  of  all  the  constructive  elements  of  the  social  organization 
be  it  of  the  city  or  of  the  open  country. 

Only  by  means  of  the  close  association  and  agreement  of  parents' 
teachers,  and  citizens  can  the  ideal  community  be  created  and 
maintained.  Without  a  clear  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  systematic 
combination  of  these  three  factors  in  education  there  is  little  reason 
to  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  present  situation,  but  the  results 
obtained  where  this  combination  has  been  effected  through  a  well- 
organized  and  wisely  conducted  parent-teacher  association  have 
given  promise  of  a  future  wherein  we  shall  not  only  see  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  as  a  mental,  moral,  and  physical  entity,  but  shall 
also  behold  his  education  carried  on  as  a  unit  in  home,  school,  and 
community. 
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PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
FOREIGN-BORN  WOMEN. 

By  Caroline  Hedger,  M.  D. 

The  parent-teacher  association  can  be  an  effectual  ave- 
nue through  which  women  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United 
States  may  learn  their  first  lessons  in  American  citizen- 
ship. According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1920  there  were 
6,184,432  foreign-born  white  women  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number,  896,918  over  10  years  of  age  were 
illiterate;  and  808,915  could  not  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  figures  further  show  that  only  11,287  for- 
eign-born women,  over  21  years  of  age.  were  in  school 
during  1920.  The  night  schools  have  done  yeoman's  work 
in  the  Americanization  of  aliens;  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  secure  the  attendance  of  large  numbers  of 
foreign-born  women. 

The  alien  adult  woman  is  largely  cut  off  from  contact 
with  native  Americans  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  lives.  This  is  peculiarly  so  in  some  communities.  We 
all  feel  acutely  the  need  of  common  standards  of  civic 
righteousness,  public  health,  and  family  life,  but  the  im- 
migrant woman  can  not  acquire  these  things  when  she 
has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  our  tongue,  and  little  or 
no  chance  of  observing  American  life  at  its  fullest  and 
best.  Prior  to  September  22,  1922,  the  foreign-born 
woman  automatically  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  witli  her  husband,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
same  naturalization  tests,  but  now,  under  the  Cable  Act, 
she  is  required  to  pass  the  same  examination  as  her  hus- 
band. The  tests  required  for  naturalization,  however, 
are  only  a  step  toward  a  full  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  American  citizenship.  In  order  to  exercise 
intelligently  the  voting  privilege  and  participate  fully 
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in  our  American  citizenry  much  more  is  required  than 
a  perfunctory  acquaintance  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  system  of  government  under  which  we  live.  Without 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  English  it  is  all  but  impos- 
sible for  the  foreign-born  woman  to  appreciate  the  ideals 
of  American  civil,  political,  and  social  life.  Take,  for 
example,  the  matter  of  public  hygiene.  As  soon  as  the 
foreign  mother  understands  that  health  regulations  are 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  herself  included,  and 
not  arbitrary  acts,  she  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities. 

In  the  matter  of  family  standards  we  are  often  more 
to  blame  than  the  foreign-born  woman.  A  bewildered 
.peasant  can  not  grasp  our  complex  life  and,  on  a  small 
wage,  solve  the  problems  that  tax  our  own  powers.  She 
can  not  instinctively  put  the  bathtub  to  its  proper  use, 
especially  if  she  depends  on  picked  up  coal  for  heat,  or 
if  she  lack  space  to  keep  her  potatoes  and  coal.  From 
the  assortment  of  strange  material  that  we  present  to 
her,  she  can  not  select  the  food  that  will  give  her  children 
sound  teeth  and  straight  backs.  Not  all  American  women 
have  achieved  that,  with  all  their  advantages.  Owing 
to  economic  conditions  over  which  she  has  no  control, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  foreign-born  woman  to  prevent  the 
crowded  household,  the  lack  of  privacy,  the  promiscuity 
of  living,  and  the  serious  social  evils  that  often  flow  from 
taking  in  boarders  to  supplement  the  family  income. 

These  questions  open  up  a  great  field  of  endeavor  for 
women's  organizations,  and  there  is  no  organization  in 
the  United  States  that  is  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  foreign-born  woman  than  the  parent- 
teacher  association.  The  very  point  of  interest,  the  child, 
is  the  point  on  which  the  foreign  mother  can  be  most 
easily  reached.  Already  the  association  has  in  its  ranks 
large  numbers  of  foreign-born  women,  but  much  remain^ 
to  be  accomplished.  An  appreciation,  on  our  part,  of 
the  artistic  and  social  inheritance  of  immigrants  is 
needed.     It  would  not  only  enrich  our  own  national  life 
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but  bring  better  contacts  between  aliens  and  native 
Americans. 

Many  immigrants  have  wonderful  handwork  in  their 
possession,  such  as  embroidered  clothing,  homespun  linen, 
handmade  lace,  and  sometimes  pottery,  which  might  be 
brought  together  in  interesting  exhibits  of  Old  World 
handicraft.  Some  especially  skilled  foreign  women 
might  be  engaged  to  teach  an  intricate  crochet  or  knit 
lace  pattern  to  Americans. 

In  Erie,  Pa.,  the  school  authorities  have  succeeded  in 
getting  Italian  mothers  to  attend  the  night  schools  by 
hiring  Italian  girls  to  look  after  the  babies  they  bring 
with  them.  In  Erie  they  have  in  each  block  a  woman 
called  a  "  block  matron,"  who  canvasses  the  neighborhood 
assigned  to  her  for  night-school  pupils.  When  attend- 
ance at  these  schools  lags,  she  visits  the  homes  of  the 
immigrants  to  inquire  the  reason  for  the  nonattendance. 
She  does  this  sympathetically,  and  becomes  the  friend 
and  spokeswoman  for  those  who  can  not  speak  for 
themselves. 

It  is,  however,  in  daytime  classes  for  foreign-born 
women  that  the  parent-teacher  associations  will  find  their 
greatest  reward.  These  classes  need  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive. They  can  be  held  in  homes,  in  school  buildings 
or  infant- w^elfare  stations.  Formal  invitations  will  not 
bring  the  immigrant  women  together — they  are  too  timid. 
At  first,  the  audience  must  be  gathered  by  hand.  There 
should  be  cocoa  or  soup  served  to  the  women,  for  they 
Avill  bring  their  babies,  and  if  coffee  is  served  the  babies 
will  partake.  Also,  as  in  Erie,  some  one  should  be  present 
to  care  for  the  babies  while  the  short  lesson  is  given.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  have  an  interpreter  for  some  time, 
but  simply  the  coming  together  and  trying  to  talk  will 
give  the  immigrants  some  English. 

The  lessons  that  have  been  given  in  Chicago,  where 
this  plan  has  been  tried  for  two  years  by  the  Woman's 
City  Club,  assisted  by  the  Infant  Welfare  Society,  have 
been  along  the  following  lines: 
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1.  The  food  of  the  child,  by  a  trained  domestic-science  woman 
"Who  was  also  a  mother  and  a  housekeeper. 

2.  The  clothing  of  the  child,  in  which  actual  garments  were 
made,  the  training  being  provided  by  friends  of  the  club. 

3.  Keeping  the  child  well,  by  a  woman  physician  who  taught 
the  dangers  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  and  what  quarantine 
meant. 

4.  The  mind  of  the  child,  by  a  kindergartner  who  taught  finger 
plays,  lullabys,  stories,  proper  and  improper  punishment,  and  the 
cutting  of  toys  out  of  paper. 

5.  The  legal  status  of  mother  and  child. 

In  Chicago  one  of  these  classes  automatically  turned 
into  an  English  class. 

Parent-teacher  associations  can  do  much  to  assuage 
racial  and  religious  prejudices,  and  bring  about  better 
contacts  between  the  foreign-born  and  our  native  Amer- 
icans. A  campaign  directed  against  the  offensive  epithets 
that  are  too  often  bestowed  upon  the  immigrant  might 
be  undertaken  to  advantage.  This  outrageous  habit  is 
the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  alienation  and 
antagonism  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  foreigners. 

One  immigrant  woman  of  fine  type  said:  No;  I  have 
not  started  the  little  girl  to  school.  I  so  dread  to  have 
her  called  names." 

The  background  of  this  reform  must  be  the  recognition 
of  the  personality  of  the  immigrant.  This  is  most  vital 
to  our  national  life,  for  as  Tagore  said,  "  States  break 
down  when  man  is  made  impersonal."  Besides  the  recog- 
nition of  the  immigrant  as  a  person,  we  must  have  an 
idea  of  his  worth,  not  only  as  a  worker,  for  he  does  the 
hardest  of  our  work,  but  as  an  asset  in  our  national  life  ; 
and  lastly  we  must  recognize  his  patience  under  the 
conditions  that  we  have  meted  out  to  him  and  the  self- 
denial  that  he  undergoes  in  order  to  be  a  part  of  the 
community;  the  trials  he  has  undergone  to  get  there; 
and  lastly,  that  he,  like  ourselves,  is  ambitious  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  children,  to  give  them  a  better 
education  and  a  chance  in  life  that  he  never  possessed. 
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COOPERATION  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

REPORT  OF  SECOND   NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   ON   HOME   EDUCATION,  CALLED   BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION,  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 

MAY  7,  1924 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  General  chairman. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  President  of  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
chairman  of  Preliminary  Program  Committee. 

Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  Professor  of  Education,  Swarthmore  College,  chair- 
man of  press  and  publicity. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Junior  Specialist  in  Home  Education,  Bureau  of 
Education,  executive  secretary. 

GROUPS  AND   STATES   REPRESENTED 

Groups :  Directors  of  extension  of  State  universities,  librarians,  and  leaders 
in  parent-teacher  associations. 

Representatives  were  present  from  33  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  follows :  Minnesota,  8 ;  Massachusetts,  5 ;  District  of  Columbia,  5 ;  New 
Yorlk,  5 ;  California,  4 ;  Iowa,  3 ;  Michigan,  3 ;  Missouri,  3 ;  Oregon,  8 ; 
Pennsylvania,  3 ;  Texas,  3 ;  Wisconsin,  3 ;  Colorado,  2 ;  Indiana,  2 ;  New  Jersey, 
2;  Oklahoma,  2;  Rhode  Island,  2;  South  Carolina,  2;  South  Dakota,  2; 
Tennessee,  2 ;  Washington,  2  ;  Illinois,  2 ;  Arizona,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  Delaware, 
1 ;  Georgia,  1 ;  Kansas,  1 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Mississippi,  1 ;  Nebraska,  1 ;  North 
Carolina,  1 ;  North  Dakota,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  total  80. 

PROGRAM 

Address  of  welcome— Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman. 
Opening  address — ^Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tigert. 

Section  I :  Place  of  University  Extension  Service  in  a  Cooperative  Plan 
for  Extension  of  Educational  Opportunities. 

Cooperation  for  adult  education — Prof,  Walton  S.  Bittner. 
Discussion : 

Prof.  Richard  R.  Price. 
Prof.  Elmore  Petersen. 
Courses  for  parents — James  A.  Moyer. 
Summary  of  discussions — Prof.  T.  H.  Shelby. 

Section  II.  The  library  in  the  Home  Education  Movement. 
How  libraries  educate — Carl  H.  Milam. 
What     parent-teacher     associations     can     do     for     libraries — Gratia     A. 

Countryman. 
Discussion — Clarence  B.  Lester. 
A    State  library  commission  conducts   home-reading  courses — Mrs.   J.   R. 

Dale. 
The  educational  advisor  in  the  public  library — Webster  Wheelock. 
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Section  III.  Practical  Metliods  of  Cooperation  in  Educating  for  Parenthood. 

Presentation  of  topic — Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve. 

The  parent-teacher  associations  and  the  county  library  in  New  Jersey- 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew. 

Psychic  values  in  the  home — Miss  A.  L.  Marlatt. 

Discussion — Julia  Wade  Abbot. 

Courses  in  parent-teacher  associations  at  Columbia  University — Mrs. 
Arthur  C.  Watkins. 

Section  IV.  Literature  in  the  Home — Dr.  Richard  Burton. 

Section  V.  Report  of  Preliminary  Program  Committee. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

In  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  conference  President  L.  D. 
Coffman,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  pointed  to  the  common 
responsibilities  of  parents  and  teachers  for  the  character  training 
of  their  charges  and  for  teaching  them  the  common  amenities  of 
life.  Bodily  cleanliness,  together  with  other  right  physical  habits, 
must  be  stressed,  he  said,  and  also  the  social  graces — courtesy,  polite- 
ness, and  the  like — which  are  the  open  sesame  to  life.  He  called 
attention  to  four  causes  for  failure  among  university  students 
throughout  the  country — lack  of  funds,  lack  of  health,  lack  of  men- 
tality, and  lack  of  fundamental  character  qualities.  These  qualities 
are  not  to  be  sought  afar.  They  are  merely :  Keeping  one's  word, 
doing  one's  work  honestly,  respecting  other's  rights,  not  bluffing,  and 
not  making  good  appearance  cover  absence  of  application  to  study. 

Other  responsibilities  to  which  President  Coffman  referred  are 
those  of  teaching  broad  citizenship — not  by  means  of  propaganda 
but  by  training  in  the  ability  to  think,  to  judge  of  situations,  and 
form  correct,  unbiased  judgments — and  of  developing,  in  the  youth 
of  America,  a  catholicity  of  interest  in  the  problems  of  humanity. 

OPENING  ADDRESS 

Dr.   Jno.  J.   Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of   Education 

Numerous  public  and  private  agencies  are  working  on  the  prob- 
lems of  home  education,  but  we  have  invited  to  this  conference  rep- 
resentatives of  three  agencies  only,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  logical 
agencies  to  cooperate,  if  they  will,  in  working  out  a  practical  plan 
by  which  home  education  may  be  made  to  function.  Before  a  plan 
can  be  evolved,  however,  we  must  define  our  aims,  consider  our  re- 
sources, and  determine  our  objectives. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  stands  in  a  strategic  position.  It  has 
educational  contacts  with  many  agencies.  These  contacts  are  valu- 
able to  the  bureau  in  its  effort  to  discover  educational  needs,  in 
securing  data  regarding  accomplishments  in  education,  in  giving 
direction  to  its  activities,  and  in  other  ways. 
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Fifty-six  years  ago  the  first  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  authorized  the  preparation  of  an  official  circular 
on  "  Self -Education ;  or,  hints  for  self-formation  with  examples  of 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  and  another  on  "  Home 
Education."  He  strongly  recommended  to  teachers  the  advisability 
of  securing  the  constant  cooperation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing 
the  work  of  the  school.  These  circulars  represent  the  bureau's  first 
approach  to  the  parents  and  to  the  home.  This  was  before  extension 
divisions  of  the  universities  and  libraries  had  become  so  generally 
established. 

Forty-five  years  later,  in  1913,  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  through  its  proper  officers,  offered 
its  support  and  cooperation  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  develop- 
ing a  project  of  home  education.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  cooperation  was  established  and  continued  for  six  years, 
until  by  act  of  Congress  all  special  collaborators  except  those  receiv- 
ing remuneration  from  States  or  municipalities  were  debarred  from 
further  service.  The  bureau  then  assumed  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  project. 

The  original  purposes  for  which  this  work  was  inaugurated  were : 
To  help  adults,  particularly  parents,  to  further  their  education;  to 
help  them  in  the  care  and  training  of  their  children;  to  help  boys 
and  girls  to  further  their  education  at  home;  and  to  promote  a 
closer  cooperation  of  home  and  school.  These  were  the  original  pur- 
poses, and  they  are  practically  our  purposes  to-day. 

The  work  has  been  promoted  through  questionnaires,  leaflets,  cir- 
culars, pamphlets,  bulletins,  reading  courses,  tours,  and  press  articles. 
Specialists  of  national  reputation  and  recognized  ability  in  many 
and  various  fields  have  made  their  contributions  to  the  work. 

State  universities,  through  their  extension  divisions,  came  into 
cooperation  with  the  bureau  in  connection  with  this  work  at  the 
solicitation  of  two  representatives  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association.  Fifteen  State  universities,  one  State  normal 
college,  and  one  State  library  commission  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  cooperation.  We  realize  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of 
conditions  and  resources  in  our  State  universities  and  other  State 
institutions.  We  realize  that  they  are  already  performing  valuable 
services  to  adults.  But  my  experience  in  extension  education  has 
convinced  me  that  extension  programs  need  the  active  cooperation 
of  other  agencies,  if  they  are  to  succeed. 

We  know  that  no  one  plan  can  be  made  to  function  in  all  States, 
because  of  their  varying  resources  and  conditions.  It  is  evident  that 
no  one  institution  or  agency  can  ever  carry  the  whole  load  of  respon- 
sibility, but  that  cooperation  between  existing  agencies  must  be  estab- 
lished in  order  that  we  may  have  effective  results. 
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Because  of  the  strategic  position  which  the  Bureau  of  Education 
occupies  in  its  relation  to  educational  institutions  and  movements, 
it  is  constantly  confronted  with  the  educational  needs  of  that  great 
body  of  citizens  who  have  passed  beyond  the  age  in  which  attendance 
in  educational  institutions  is  possible  and  who  must  now  look  to 
other  agencies  for  help.  We  have  called  into  conference  the  groups 
that  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  formulate  some  plan  of  procedure 
in  reaching  the  masses  with  educational  opportunities. 


SECTION  I.— THE  PLACE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE  IN  A  COOPERATIVE  PLAN  FOR  EXTEN- 
SION OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Topic    Chairman:  Prof.   W.   D.    Henderson,    Director    University    Extension 
Service,  University  of  Michigan 


COOPERATION  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Walton  S.  Bittner,  Indiana  University 

Everybody  recognizes  the  value  and  need  of  education  for  adults 
as  well  as  for  youth.  But  it  is  not  generally  accepted  even  by  edu- 
cators that  we  need  schooling  for  mature  citizens;  that  we  all  need 
formal  continuous  education  from  birth  to  death,  sponsored  by  the 
community  for  the  whole  life  span  of  each  and  all  of  us. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  possibility  of  combining  a  kind 
of  schooling  with  occupational  service — night  schools,  correspondence 
study,  home  reading  courses,  public  libraries,  club  study  programs, 
conventions,  conferences,  educational  movies,  shop  committees, 
chautauquas,  even  Rotary  clubs.  All  these  and  many  more  devices, 
or  institutions  like  learned  societies,  parent-teacher  associations, 
federated  women's  clubs,  labor  colleges,  and  university  extension, 
afford  varied  opportunities  for  a  kind  of  systematic  study  which 
is  sampled  from  time  to  time  by  adults.  But  none  of  them  has  any 
long-time  continuity  for  the  mature  person  who  submits  to  their  halt- 
ing instruction;  and  few  have  any  formal  community  management, 
any  well-defined  and  unified  supervision,  or  substantial  support  by 
the  national  community. 

We  need  most,  for  purposes  of  future  cooperation,  continuous  dis- 
cussion of  the  ventures  now  in  progress  and  a  great  extension  of  the 
idea  of  joint  conference  of  the  various  organizations  promoting 
adult  education. 

The  best-known  device  of  university  extension  is  correspondence 
study — teaching  by  mail.    It  is  literally  true  that  almost  anyone  who 
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can  read  and  write  may  study  by  mail  under  a  university  instructor. 
Mothers  who  want  to  learn  about  vitamins  and  food  values,  child 
care,  child  training,  or  personal  hygiene  may  take  university 
courses  at  a  nominal  cost.  Men  and  women  of  many  occupations 
may  find  courses  within  the  range  of  their  need. 

Thousands  of  persons  who  study  courses  sold  by  commercial  cor- 
respondence schools  have  no  idea  that  they  are  equally  eligible  for 
university  instruction.  Many  thousands  more  think  (with  much 
truth)  that  university  instruction  is  high-brow  and  not  for  the  com- 
mon man.  Many  educators  see  no  good  in  standard  university  cor- 
respondence study. 

Universities  are  coming  to  recognize  that  they  can  perform  a  real 
service  for  adult  education  by  providing  correspondence  courses 
in  high-school  subjects  for  mature  persons  who  wish  to  complete 
their  secondary  school  education  but  can  not  attend  either  daytime 
sessions  or  night  schools  in  their  own  communities.  Men  and  women 
take  the  courses  not  only  for  credit  but  to  study  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  their  .fellows. 

Parent-teacher  associations  and  public  libraries  could  aid  the  uni- 
versities in  developing  a  complete  system  of  correspondence  study 
which  would  make  formal  instruction  available  to  literate  and  seri- 
ous-minded persons  everywhere.  And  it  would  involve  little  or  no 
increase  in  taxation,  because  a  nominal  fee  covers  most  of  the  cost. 

Motion  pictures  and  radio  and  correspondence  study  should  be 
developed  in  quantity  and  quality,  so  that  every  school  and  com- 
munity shall  have  the  best  in  education  that  the  world  can  offer. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  adults  are  already  wide  and  generous. 
They  need  coordination  and  adaptation,  but,  most  of  all,  they  re- 
quire cooperative  administration  and  cooperative  publicity  which 
will  make  home  study  by  mail  practically  universal  and  habitual 
with  the  public. 

University  extension  has  as  one  of  its  aims  what  is  called  popu- 
larization of  knowledge  and  culture. 

In  one  phase  of  this  popularization  the  four  groups  at  this  con- 
ference are  all  interested — ^the  promotion  of  home  reading.  Uni- 
versity extensionjias  tried  more  schemes  to  encourage  home  reading 
than  any  other  organization,  not  even  excepting  the  public  libraries. 

Here  is  a  partial  statement  of  what  universities  do  or  have  done 
in  providing  the  public  with  reading  materials  and  in  stimulating 
interest  in  reading :  They  print  and  sell,  or  lend,  or  give  away  books, 
ibulletins,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  articles  in  enormous  quantities ; 
they  require  the  reading  of  numerous  texts  and  reference  works  by 
their  thousands  of  extension  students  in  class  and  correspondence 
study  in  scattered  communities;  their  speakers  lecture  about  books 
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and  the  contents  of  books  to  varied  audiences  in  metropolitan  centers 
and  remote  rural  places ;  they  devise  book  lists,  club-study  programs 
and  outlines,  bibliographies,  5-foot  bookshelves,  best  short-story 
guides,  selections  of  poetry,  best  drama,  best  artists — scores  of 
selections — and  scatter  them  broadcast  or  inclose  them  in  carefully 
elaborated  letters  of  advice  to  eager  inquirers;  they  furnish  lesson 
syllabi  with  reference  readings,  credit  courses  and  noncredit  courses, 
and  popular  short  studies  on  almost  any  subject. 

Some  universities  and  a  few  State  and  city  libraries  have  de- 
veloped the  package  library  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  send  out 
by  parcel  post  books  or,  more  often,  pamphlets  and  other  unbound 
material  on  an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  subjects  to  practically  any 
place  and  to  any  responsible  person  who  asks  for  them. 

No  one  device  for  interesting  people  in  the  best  reading  need  be 
abandoned ;  no  doubt  we  need  more  new  devices  constantly  to  stir  the 
imagination  and  the  desire  for  knowledge.  But  surely  we  ought  to 
have  one  cooperative  venture  with  the  best  national,  or  even  inter- 
national, prestige  behind  it.  The  merit  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  home  reading  courses  is,  to  my  mind,  chiefly  that  they 
represent  a  national  cooperation,  with  an  Uncle  Sam  stamp,  that 
appeals  to  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  farm  woman  in  her  isolated 
home,  the  common  citizen  everywhere. 

When  the  average  man  wants  to  read  something  on  how  to  keep 
well  his  difficulty  is  chiefly  one  of  selection.  What  shall  he  read? 
The  newspaper  health  column,  the  magazine  advertisement,  the  book 
the  librarian  recommends,  the  university  package  library,  are  four 
sources  of  information  out  of  a  score  to  which  he  may  turn.  Many 
of  his  available  sources  of  printed  information  are  admirable,  but 
the  most  reliable  is  very  likely  to  escape  his  search. 

Experts  differ  as  to  what  is  the  most  reliable.  There  is  a  Federal 
Government  home-reading  course  or  book  list  on  keeping  well,  called 
Pathways  to  Health,  which  -deals  chiefly  with  the  health  of  children. 
This  list,  or  a  similar  or  better  one,  should  be  not  merely  available 
but  known,  known  as  no  other  list  is  known.  Also  it  should  be  se- 
lected in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  best  scientific  authority. 
How  that  is  to  be  secured  is  theoretically  a  problem  of  the  scientist  in 
several  related  disciplines,  but  practically  it  is  a  problem  of  cooper- 
ation which  is  already  partially  met.  For  that  list  is,  at  least  osten- 
sibly, approved  by  the  four  respectable,  authoritative  organizations 
here  represented  in  this  conference. 

However,  it  is  important  that  a  centralized  venture  in  furnishing 
guides  to  the  best  reading  should  move  cautiously  and  should  at  first 
confine  its  selections  to  only  a  few  topics,  perhaps  most  of  those  now 
among  the  Bureau  of  Education  home  reading  courses. 
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The  part  each  cooperating  organization  should  take  in  making  a 
national  system  of  authoritative  guides  to  home  reading  can  not  be 
set  out  in  detail  in  a  short  paper.  The  chief  need  is  to  make  more 
vital  the  present  working  plan  of  cooperation,  with  its  excellent  fea- 
ture of  decentralized  administration,  and  to  include  in  it  other  or- 
ganizations such  as  appropriate  learned  societies  and  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
The  most  important  general  aim  should  be  to  give  to  the  coopera- 
tively chosen  national  home-reading  courses  such  a  thorough  and 
striking  publicity  as  will  catch  the  attention  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  make  the  courses  known  as 
no  other  courses  or  book  lists  have  ever  been  known  before.  How 
to  accomplish  that  is  a  problem  which  should  be  solved  possibly  by 
an  organization  of  publicity  experts;  perhaps  the  associated  adver- 
tising clubs  of  the  world  would  welcome  an  invitation  to  give  na- 
tional publicity  to  the  reading  courses  if  that  invitation  were 
tendered  cooperatively. 

The  first  home-reading  course  of  the  United  States  bureau's  col- 
lection is  called  "  Great  Literary  Bibles,"  the  sixth  is  "  Thirty  Books 
of  Great  Fiction."  These  might  lend  themselves  easily  to  national 
advertising.  The  courses  could  be  printed  not  only  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  but  by  each  university  and  each  State  parent-teacher 
association,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  population  if 
need  be.  They  could  be  duplicated  by  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  donated  space,  or  the  gist  of  their  story  retold  in  varied  ways. 
The  question  as  to  whether  a  short  book  list  of  Literary  Bibles,  or 
any  other  book  list,  is  important  enough  to  warrant  such  widespread 
and  expensive  advertising  is  not  really  the  issue.  Such  publicity  for 
a  cooperatively  chosen,  authentic  home-reading  course  is  justified, 
apart  from  the  course  itself,  by  the  effect  it  will  have  on  directing 
attention  to  a  reliable  source  of  information  which  represents  or 
canalizes  the  authority  and  agreement  of  great  disinterested  organi- 
zations, public,  quasi  public,  and  voluntary. 

The  promotion  of  home  reading  and  the  extension  of  formal  corre- 
spondence study  are  only  two  examples  of  methods  of  adult  educa- 
tion developed  by  universities  in  partial  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  the  public  libraries,  and  voluntary  organizations. 
Many  other  devices  for  educating  the  public  have  been  projected  and 
put  into  effect  by  university  extension. 

One  of  the  undertakings  which  is  exceptionally  promising  is  the 
direct  cooperation  in  some  States  between  the  university  and  the 
State  parent-teacher  association,  a  cooperation  which  is  also  strength- 
ened by  aid  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  State 
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departments  of  public  instruction,  and  from  the  State   and  local 
libraries. 

Five  years  ago  the  extension  division  of  Indiana  University 
opened  a  bureau  of  parent-teacher  associations.  The  purpose  of 
this  bureau,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extension  division,  is  three- 
fold :  First,  to  cooperate  with  the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion in  community  development ;  second,  to  afford  a  channel  through 
which  the  State  parent-teacher  association  may  function  more  effec- 
tively; and,  third,  to  offer  more  definitely  the  services  of  the  uni- 
versity to  local  parent-teacher  clubs. 

DISCUSSION 

Richard  R.  Price,  University  of  Minnesota:  The  growth  of  in- 
terest in  adult  education  is  one  of  the  outstanding  phenomena  of 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  interest  is  evi- 
dent on  the  part  of  educators  and  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
alike. 

University  extension  is  interested  in  adult  education  not  so  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  disseminating  general  information  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  instruction  in  organized  and  consecutive 
courses  of  college  grade. 

We  are  here  to  consider  how  the  several  organizations  interested 
in  adult  education  may  cooperate  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results 
efficiently  and  economically.  I  believe  that  cooperators  can  work 
most  successfully  when  each  party  to  the  common  purpose  and  the 
common  plan  performs  his  own  peculiar  function  and  takes  care  of 
his  own  peculiar  task  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

All  classes  of  people  in  all  stages  of  preparation  should  find 
somewhere  under  the  direction  of  some  agency  the  opportunity  for 
pursuing  education  after  the  days  of  the  conventional  or  regular 
schooling  are  over.  Some  will  find  this  opportunity  through  sys- 
tematic reading  under  direction  of  the  local  or  traveling  library. 
Others  will  find  it  through  interest  in  the  public-school  program 
under  the  auspices  of  parent-teacher  associations.  Many  will  pursue 
systematic  courses  of  study  as  offered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  the  commercial  correspondence  schools.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  courses  of  college  or  university  grade,  with 
college  or  university  standards,  will  enroll  in  university  extension 
courses.  Even  now  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  State  institutions,  offers  correspondence  courses  in  most  of 
the  branches  of  a  full  four-year  high-school  curriculum.  These  high- 
school  courses  by  correspondence  offer  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
supplementing  the  somewhat  restricted  programs  of  study  offered 
by  the  small  schools  in  rural  districts.  Charts,  maps,  globes,  and 
other  apparatus  are  all  useful  as  means  or  aids  to  iustruction.    I 
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should  classify  the  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  phonographs  in 
the  same  category  as  aids  or  supplements  or  reinforcements  of  the 
ordinary  processes  of  instruction. 

Elmore  Petersen,  University  of  Colorado:  Adult  education  is 
eminently  a  voluntary  proposition.  If  we  could  make  education 
contagious  and  infectious,  like  measles  or  smallpox,  and  outlaw  vac- 
cination, perhaps  we  should  then  be  able  to  reach  the  large  mass 
of  the  adult  population.  Even  then,  perhaps,  there  would  be  many 
who  would  remain  immune  to  the  germ  of  learning.  Since  we  can 
not  do  this,  we  must  perforce  so  present  education  that  the  want 
of  it  will  be  recognized  by  those  who  need  it  most.  In  other  words, 
we  have  got  to  "  sell "  education  to  the  public.  To  carry  the  idea 
of  selling  a  step  further,  the  teacher  in  salesmanship  would  say 
that  we  must  attract  attention,  arouse  interest,  create  desire,  and 
then  close  the  sale. 

We  can  hardly  expect  people  to  become  interested  in  something 
about  which  they  know  little  or  nothing.  Enthusiasm  is  born  of 
interest,  and  interest  depends  upon  knowledge.  We  need  to  em- 
phasize the  point  made  by  Mr.  Bittner  in  his  paper  that  there  is 
urgent  need  for  "thorough  and  striking  publicity"  in  this  matter 
of  adult  education.  No  one  needs  to  elaborate  upon  the  merits  of 
advertising.  Most  of  our  ordinary  daily  routine  is  actuated  by  ad- 
vertising in  one  form  or  another. 

When  we  shall  have  reconstructed  our  methods  and  materials  of 
education  to  fit  the  common  man,  and  when  we  shall  have  told  him 
about  the  advantages  and  desirability  and  importance  of  education 
until  be  believes  what  Ave  want  him  to  believe  about  it,  and  when  he 
believes  in  what  we  say  so  thoroughly  that  he  will  sacrifice  as  much 
to  get  an  education  as  he  will  to  get  an  automobile,  our  campaign  is 
still  incomplete  until  our  commodity  is  put  up  in  convenient  pack- 
ages that  may  be  readily  secured  at  popular  prices  in  the  individual's 
home  town.  By  that  I  mean  to  say  that  books,  for  example,  that 
ought  to  be  widely  read  are  too  voluminous  and  too  expensive  to  be 
widespread  in  their  circulation.  I  believe  it  would  help  the  cause 
of  adult  education  immensely  if  the  plan  of  the  Workers'  Education 
Bureau  of  New  York  City  could  be  more  generally  adopted.  This 
bureau  is  developing  what  it  has  chosen  to  call  "The  Workers' 
Bookshelf."  This  bookshelf  is  composed  of  a  library  of  books,  some 
already  published,  others  in  the  process  of  publication,  where 
"scholarship,  a  scientific  attitude  toward  facts,  and  simplicity  of 
style  will  prevail,"  and  where  "  the  books  will  be  bound  in  paper  and 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  range  of  all." 

To  summarize  this  discussion  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  two 
main  parts:  (1)  The  definition  of  the  aim  in  adult  education,  and 
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(2)  means  and  methods  to  attain  that  end.    i  believe  the  task  that 
lies  before  the  cooperating  bodies  here  represented  consists  in — 

1.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  problem  of  adult  education  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  end  toward  which  all  the  cooperating  agencies  should  work.  , 

3.  The  determination  upon  projects  best  suited  to  the  individual  agencies. 

4.  The  working  out  of  plans  of  procedure  in  order  to  eliminate  waste  effort 
and  lost  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  a  program  nation-wide  in  its 
scope. 

COURSES  FOR  PARENTS 

James  A.  Moyer,  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education 

The  division  of  university  extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  offered  courses  for  parents  during  the  two 
years  past.  Its  instructors  in  these  subjects  have  been  some  of  the 
most  prominent  authorities  on  child  psychology  and  child  training 
in  the  State.  The  instruction  has  been  given  in  courses  of  six  or 
eight  lectures  before  classes  composed  of  both  parents  and  teachers. 
The  charge  in  each  case  has  been  so  low  as  to  exclude  from  the  class 
no  earnest  parent  who  sought  to  enter  it. 

The  first  subject  of  the  series  to  be  offered  by  the  division  was 
called  "  The  Child  in  Pre-School  Years."  To  correct  the  impression 
that  a  child's  mental  training  can  safely  be  left  to  chance  during  the 
first  five  years,  the  course  pointed  out  the  vital  importance  of  that 
period  in  habit  forming  and  in  the  establishment  of  responsive  atti- 
tudes toward  this  or  that  condition.  It  was  valuable  first  of  all  in 
convincing  parents  of  their  responsibility  as  educators  during  the 
preschool  period  of  their  children,  and  second  in  making  clear  what 
the  home  can  accomplish  toward  directing  and  stimulating  in  the 
child  a  wholesome  mental  growth. 

The  first  class  in  this  subject  met  in  Boston  during  the  spring  of 
1923,  and  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  a  keen  interest  in  parent 
courses.    It  was  later  repeated  in  another  city  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  following  November  the  division  announced  a  course  in 
mental  hygiene,  called  "  Safeguarding  the  Mental  Health  of  Chil- 
dren." This  course,  as  given  to  a  class  in  Boston,  covered  a  broader 
range  of  age  in  children  than  did  the  earlier  course,  dealing  in  fact 
with  both  the  preschool  period  and  the  whole  period  of  school  life 
through  adolescence.  The  membership  of  this  class  included  both 
parents  and  teachers. 

Most  recent  of  the  parent  courses  announced  by  the  division  is  one 
having  for  its  purpose  the  training  of  mothers  in  music,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  bring  their  children  in  favorable  contact  with  good 
music.  Nothing  that  might  present  technical  difficulties  enters  into 
the  course.  The  mothers  are  taught  what  elements  in  music  most 
appeal  to  the  child  mind,  and  what  compositions  of  standard  worth 
embody  those  elements. 
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The  response  to  these  courses  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  de- 
velopment of  more  of  them.  The  division  is  confident  of  the  value 
of  such  instruction;  and  as  fast  as  the  demand  for  training  spreads 
among  parents  in  Massachusetts  the  need  will  be  met  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  courses  and  by  carrying  the  present  courses  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  communities  within  the  State. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 

T.  H.  Shelby,  University  of  Texas :  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  plan 
as  is  proposed  in  this  meeting  to-day,  that  of  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the  American  Library  Associations,  and 
the  extension  divisions,  should  be  fruitful  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  adult  education. 

The  home-reading  courses  which  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  are  intended  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  persons  and  cover  a  number  of  fields  of  interest.  If  there 
is  need  for  further  additions  or  revisions  in  the  reading  courses,  a 
committee,  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  representing  the  diilerent  agencies,  will  be  able  to  sug- 
gest the  changes  and  modifications  that  are  needed.  If  in  addition 
to  this  service  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  could  establish 
a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  plans  and  practices  in  the 
various  extension  divisions,  would  we  not  have  an  additional  aid 
which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  adult  education? 

If  all  the  forces  interested  in  the  problem  put  their  heads  together 
and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  spirit  which  has  been  exhibited 
here  this  morning,  we  may  rationally  look  for  much  progress  in  the 
near  future  in  solving  our  problem  of  adult  education.  We  shall 
have  at  hand  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  these  agencies  in  attacking 
any  special  problem  that  may  present  itself  in  any  of  the  States. 


SECTION  II.— LIBRARY  IN  THE  HOME  EDUCATION 

MOVEMENT 

Topic  Chairman:  Carl  H.  Milam,   Secretary,  American   Library  Association 


HOW  LIBRARIES  EDUCATE 

Carl  H.  Milam 


It  is  in  the  field  of  self-education — more  or  less  detached  from  the 
classroom  and  formal  teaching — that  the  library  can  render  its  most 
important  contribution  to  the  education  of  American  citizens. 
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Everything  the  library  does  is  to  some  extent  educational. 

In  some  cities  every  mother  of  a  newborn  infant  receives  a  card 
from  the  public  library  telling  her  of  a  few  of  the  best  books  on 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children. 

In  others  the  library  makes  it  a  practice  to  send  to  the  members 
of  every  new  chamber  of  commerce  or  civic  club  committee  notices 
of  important  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  clippings  on 
the  subject  of  the  committee's  study,  inviting  the  members  to  make 
use  of  the  library. 

In  Seattle  the  public  library  begins  its  Americanization  work  at 
the  detention  quarters  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Service. 
The  men  and  women  there  now  are  largely  Russians — professional 
men  and  women,  musicians,  artists,  artisans,  ex-nobles.  By  in- 
stalling a  collection  of  books  there — ^books  in  Russian,  easy  books 
in  English,  illustrated  manuals,  brief  texts  about  great  Americans 
and  American  historj^,  and  elementary  civics — the  library  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  eager,  hopeful  newcomers  to  learn 
something  about  America  and  the  English  language,  and  to  pass 
the  long  days  of  waiting  profitably  by  reading  books  in  the  lan- 
guage they  already  know.  The  library  also  provides  printed  in- 
formation in  Russian  about  the  library  and  how  to  use  it. 

The  foreigners  who  are  not  detained  are  reached  through  the 
churches,  through  talks  by  the  librarian  at  night  schools,  through 
the  distribution  of  circulars  about  the  library  in  13  foreign  lan- 
guages, through  all  the  organizations  of  foreigners,  through  natural- 
ization officials,  and  through  the  foreign  press. 

"  Laborers,  housewives,  engineers,  ex-royal  opera  singers,  lawyers, 
and  architects,"  says  the  librarian,  "  kneel  humbly  before  the  shelves 
of  '  Easy  books  for  foreigners,'  in  desperate  search  of  the  one  text 
which  will  most'  rapidly  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
new  language,  or  they  lose  all  sense  of  time,  place,  and  imme- 
diate difficulties  of  life  as  they  pore  over  some  old  favorite "  in 
their  native  language. 

John  Daniels,  author  of  "  America  via  the  Neighborhood,"  says 
that  the  library  has  two  advantages  over  other  agencies  in  its  work 
with  the  foreign-born:  First,  it  is  not,  like  the  school,  primarily 
for  children;  second,  there  is  no  regulation  at  the  library,  as  in 
many  other  places,  against  speaking  the  native  tongue.  It  is  a 
place  where  adult  foreigners  may  go  voluntarily  and  freely.  The 
library  has  been  successful  in  its  educational  work  with  foreigners 
because  it  has  pursued  a  policy  of  indirection;  it  has  interested  the 
foreigner  in  America  by  first  interesting  itself  in  the  foreigner. 

More  recently  libraries  have  been  experunenting  with  another  type 
of  adult  education  service. 
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In  Detroit,  for  example,  there  are  readers'  assistants  in  the  opeTi- 
shelf  or  circulating  department,  who  are  prepared  to  assist  the 
serious  reader  with  something  more  than  a  hurried  word. 

The  attendants  at  the  readers'  assistant  desk  prepared,  for  ex- 
ample, a  reading  list  on  American  literature  for  a  young  woman 
who  realized  that  she  lacked  the  foundations  of  this  subject  and 
was  willing  to  do  serious  study.  For  a  young  man  who  has  had 
some  college  work  and  who  expressed  a  determination  to  devote  all 
of  his  spare  time  one  winter  to  the  study  of  American  history,  they 
prepared  a  course  on  that  subject. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library,  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  and 
probably  others  are  rendering  a  similar  service.  Milwaukee  has  a 
workers'  education  assistant  who  has  made  a  survey  of  all  adult 
classes  throughout  the  city,  and  who  is  now  attempting  to  make  the 
library  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  these  classes  and,  on  the  other,  the 
men  and  women  who  want  more  education,  but  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  the  classes. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library  has  an  adult  education  assistant 
in  its  school  department,  whose  function  is  to  make  the  appropriate 
connections  between  the  library  and  the  adult  education  classes  in 
the  city.  The  primary  aim  in  Cleveland  is  to  make  the  public 
library  so  vital  to  the  adult  students  that  they  Avill  continue  their 
reading,  their  use  of  libaries,  wherever  they  ma}^  go. 

Nearly  all  libaries  do  some  work  of  this  sort.  It  is  possible  that 
the  small  ones,  in  proportion  to  the  population  served,  are  doing  it 
more  effectively  than  the  large  ones. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  service  should  not  also  include  group 
consultation  with  the  specialists.  An  announcement  that  the  special- 
ist in  psychology  would  be  available  every  Friday  evening  to  talk 
with  people  about  their  reading  in  this  field  would  undoubtedly  at- 
tract scores  of  readers  during  the  3^ear.  The  educational  stimulus 
that  would  come  from  such  informal  conferences  might  be  very 
great  indeed.  And  the  number  of  subjects  which  might  be  handled 
in  this  Avay  is  almost  imlimited. 

But  the  easiest  and  simplest  method  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
isolated  students  in  small  towns  and  in  the  country  districts  will 
probably  be  through  the  use  of  printed  reading  courses.  The  ideal 
reading  course  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  now  conceived  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  is  a  little  pamphlet  or  booklet  on  a  special 
subject  prepared  by  a  specialist.  Each  one  should  contain  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  subject,  so  written  as  to  interest  the  reader  in 
the  study  of  the  subject.  This  introductory  statement  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  reading  course  consisting  usually  of  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  books.     The  books  should  be  those  which  ought  to  be 
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on  the  shelves  of  the  average  library.  They  should  be  presented  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read,  and  the  comments  about  them 
should  carry  the  reader  from  one  to  the  other  and  keep  the  interest 
sustained. 

The  courses  will  be  both  vocational  and  cultural.  Some  will  be 
for  persons  with  only  a  grade-school  education,  others  for  those  who 
have  finished  high  school  or  college.  Each  course  will  probably  re- 
quire from  24  to  48  printed  pages.  They  will  be  sold  to  libraries 
for  circulation  and  reference  use  and  perhaps  for  distribution,  and 
will  be  sold  also  to  individuals  at  a  nominal  cost  or,  in  some  cases, 
given  away. 

The  object  will  be  to  put  into  every  library  such  material  as  will 
enable  any  intelligent  assistant  to  give  good  advice  to  the  serious 
reader.  The  student  would  get  in  this  printed  reading  course  about 
what  he  might  expect  from  a  half-hour's  personal  talk  with  the 
specialist  who  compiled  it,  and  he  could  turn  always  to  the  librarian 
or  readers'  assistant  for  supplementary  suggestions  and,  in  the  larger 
libraries,  could  go  to  the  specialist  himself  with  his  questions. 

A.nd  while  we  wait  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
ideal  reading  courses  we  are  all,  I  hope,  making  use  of  the  excellent 
courses  offered  by  the  home  education  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  those  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Library  extension 
department,  and  the  five  which  have  been  issued  by  the  American 
Library  Association. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  among  college  librarians  that  many  freshmen 
do  not  know  how  to  use  books.  If  directed  by  his  professor  of 
economics  to  read  the  New  International  Encj'-clopedia  articles  on 
railroads,  there  is  an  even  chance  that  the  freshman  will  waste  half 
an  hour  trying  to  find  the  article  in  the  first  volume.  He  failed 
to  learn  in  high  school  that  articles  in  encyclopedias  are  arranged 
alphabetically. 

The  average  man  or  woman — even  the  high  school  or  college  grad- 
uate— does  not  turn  first  to  books  and  libraries  for  information. 
Every  day  public  librarians  answer  from  the  World  Almanac  simple 
questions  that  have  been  put  first  to  bankers,  newspapers,  and 
friends,  because  the  inquirer  had  not  acquired  the  book  and  library 
habit  in  school. 

If  the  problem  of  continuing  education  is  to  be  solved,  we  must 
learn  how  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  habit  of  reading  and  of  turn- 
ing to  the  printed  sources  of  information  for  the  answers  to  their 
every-day  questions.  This  involves  primarily  the  provision  of  organ- 
ized collections  of  books  in  or  near  every  school ;  the  further  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  teaching  which  require  every  pupil  to  use  books 
and  libraries  as  a  part  of  his  regular  routine;  and,  perhaps,  some 
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definite  instruction,  especially  in  the  vocational  courses,  on  the  use- 
fulness of  books  in  practical  life. 

When  every  boy  and  girl  has  been  taught  to  like  books,  and  to 
turn  almost  automatically  to  books  for  specific  facts,  the  problem 
of  adult  education  will  be  on  its  way  to  solution. 

We  librarians  are  not,  I  think,  over  ambitious.  We  have  no  desire 
to  occupy  ground  which  the  teachers  and  the  teaching  institutions 
have  already  taken.  Much  of  our  work  in  stimulating  ambition  will 
result  in  larger  enrollment  in  continuation  schools,  night  classes, 
correspondence  schools,  and  extension  courses.  We  shall  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  that  result. 

But  we  believe  that,  in  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  adult  educa- 
tion the  library  is  destined  to  take  an  important  place.  The  library's 
intellectual  freedom  and  its  lack  of  formalism  have  an  almost  uni- 
versal appeal,  which  can  be  crystallized  for  the  good  of  American 
citizenship. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  following  planks  for  the  platform 
of  this  conference  : 

1.  Every  community  should  maintain  a  public  library  which  will  reach  the 
rural  as  well  as  the  urban  population  with  the  best  type  of  library  service 
which  the  community  can  afford. 

2.  Every  library  should  be  encouraged,  with  reasonable  financial  support,  to 
emphasize  those  features  or  types  of  service  which  are  distinctly  educational  in 
character. 

3.  The  public  schools  and  the  public  libraries,  in  cooperation,  should  provide 
adequate  collections  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  instruction  in  their  use, 
to  the  end  that  every  pupil,  before  he  leaves  school,  will  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  reading  and  study  and  of  turning  to  books  and  libraries  for  informa- 
tion. 

WHAT  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  CAN  DO  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Gratia  A.  Countryman,  Minneapolis  Public  Library 

Our  library  program  covers  not  only  the  book  needs  of  the 
children  in  school  but  every  educational  effort  for  adults,  such  as 
night  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  university  extension  courses, 
Chautauqua  circles,  women's  clubs,  workers'  colleges,  and  many  other 
classes  of  adult  work  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  with  which  we 
cooperate.  Our  program  of  educational  help  covers  especially  every 
individual  effort  at  self-education,  and  when  all  the  various  organ- 
ized groups  and  classes  are  rounded  up  and  numbered,  the  largest 
number  of  all  is  the  group  of  individual  men  and  women  who  are 
trying  to  better  their  jobs  or  take  civil-service  examinations,  or  are 
studying  some  interesting  problem,  or  just  cultivating  some  natural 
taste  through  the  aid  of  that  all-embracing  teacher — the  library. 
13882°— 25 ^3 
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If  you  live  in  the  country  you  are  proud  of  your  consolidated 
school,  which  is  a  real  community  center  and  rivals  in  equipment  the 
best  city  buildings.  Is  there  a  library  in  it  where  you  and  your 
older  sons  and  daughters  can  keep  up  a  course  of  reading?  Did 
you  equip  a  gymnasium  and  a  community  kitchen  and  forget  a 
library  which  not  only  the  children  absolutely  need  but  the  whole 
neighborhood  as  well?  If  the  library  was  really  forgotten  by  the 
school  board  and  the  architect,  then  here  is  a  place  for  your  im- 
mediate assistance  of  the  library  and  the  cause  of  good  reading. 
Find  a  place  for  a  library  and  reading  room  and  hire  as  good  a  li- 
brarian as  you  would  a  teacher.  You  do  not  set  a  teacher  to  teach 
a  subject  which  she  does  not  know ;  neither  should  you  have  a  librarian 
who  does  not  know  books  and  can  not  help  you  to  find  the  book 
or  information  which  you  seek.  Your  school  board  ought  to  take 
the  needs  of  the  library  into  consideration,  and  the  value  of  the  li- 
brarian, as  much  as  any  other  department  or  activity. 

Many  States  have  a  law  which  allows  the  establishment  of  county 
libraries.  Its  purpose  is  to  enable  every  rural  family  or  village 
dweller  to  have  the  benefit  of  books.  I  can  not  think  of  any  way  in 
which  an  active  parent-teacher  organization  or  mothers'  club  could 
more  effectively  spread  the  opportunity  of  education  than  by  putting 
the  county  library  law  into  operation  all  over  the  country. 

Here  in  the  county  in  which  we  now  stand  the  county  service  has 
provided  books,  constantly  renewed  and  cared  for,  in  every  rural 
school  and  in  every  community  and  village — at  more  than  120  points 
in  the  county.  With  the  county  system  and  reduced  postal  rates, 
books  could  be  as  available  for  thirsty  minds  as  fresh  water.  Will 
the  educated  parents  take  up  this  job?  The  law  is  in  force;  it  only 
needs  diligent  friends  to  establish  county  libraries  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  books  throughout  our  rural  districts.  But  the  li- 
braries in  the  towns  and  cities  need  help  just  as  much. 

The  library,  as  one  of  your  public  institutions,  needs  your  careful 
study  and  your  active  support.  Do  all  of  your  school  children,  even 
in  the  cities,  have  access  to  books?  Have  you  ever  considered  that  a 
reading  room  with  books  and  a  librarian  who  knows  how  to  help 
the  children,  might  be  as  important  to  their  development  as  other 
features  in  the  school  building?  Do  you  find  mothers  in  your  dis- 
trict who  need  books  on  child  training  and  home-making;  do  .you 
find  foreign  mothers  who  need  books  in  their  own  language  or  help 
in  knowing  our  history  and  institutions?  Do  not  the  whole  group 
of  mothers  and  fathers  need  books  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
their  homes?  The  librarians  are  studying  the  problem  of  com- 
munity education  quite  as  carefully  as  any  other  class  of  educators, 
and  we  know  that  the  library  needs  your  help  and  the  pressure  of 
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your  influence  just  as  the  schools  have  needed  it,  if  the  library  is 
going  to  be  sufficiently  maintained  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 

But  the  parent-teacher  associations  did  not  know  the  needs  of  the 
schools  until  they  organized  to  study  them.  Now  you  look  over  the 
buildings.  Is  the  building  large  enough;  is  the  plumbing  in  first- 
class  shape;  is  there  sufficient  drinking  water;  how  about  the  play- 
grounds? You  get  acquainted  with  the  principal  and  teachers  and 
discuss  the  curriculum  and  teaching  methods;  you  study  the  whole 
program.    Have  you  given  the  library  program  any  careful  study? 

The  voice  of  the  mother  has  been  heard  in  the  land,  and  she  has 
thought  of  penny  lunches  and  a  milk  supply  for  the  undernourished, 
and  a  supply  of  garments  for  the  poor  children,  and  dental  clinics 
and  nutrition  clinics.  But  what  happens  to  these  poor  children 
when  they  must  stop  and  go  to  work?  Should  not  the  parent- 
teacher  associations  follow  them  on  to  that  other  school,  the  public 
library?  Why  should  not  that  great  after-school  be  adopted  also 
and  looked  over,  and  encouraged  to  do  its  utmost?  Everything  we 
want  this  Nation  to  be,  we  must  begin  to  teach  in  the  schools.  Yes, 
begin  to  teach;  but  the  library  is  the  continuation  school,  and  what 
has  been  begun  must  be  carried  on  there. 

What  the  libraries  in  this  country  need  most  is  not  simply  finan- 
cial support;  they  need  intelligent  understanding  from  the  public. 
The  library  project  has  not  loomed  large  enough  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Each  one  who  uses  it  thinks  of  it  in  the  light  of  the  par- 
ticular service  he  has  received,  because  library  service  is  always  a 
particular  service  for  an  individual  by  an  individual — always  indi- 
vidual service,  never  mass  or  class  service.  Only  such  organizations 
as  this  great  parent-teacher  organization  could  see  it  as  a  whole  in 
its  wide  application  to  adult  education. 

This  is  the  great  thing  you  can  do  for  libraries.  You  can  get  a 
large  and  comprehensive  idea  of  what  a  library  can  do  for  a  com- 
munity. 

DISCUSSION 

Clarence  B.  Lester,  Wisconsin  State  Library  Commission :  Home 
education  based  upon  home  reading  is  most  fruitful  in  worth-while 
results  when  organized  with  elements  of  continuity  and  progressive 
advancement.  Home  reading  directed  through  lists  is  the  effective 
answer  for  this  need.  It  is  the  substantial  element  remaining  when 
the  showy  trimmings  have  been  cut  away. 

Such  lists  to  be  most  useful  must  be  short  enough  not  to  appear 
overwhelming — ^this  means  short  in  the  judgment  of  the  prospective 
reader  who  might  be  rather  easily  diverted.  This  careful  selection 
implies  further  such  grouping  and  description  (not  evaluation  an- 
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notation)  as  will  make  fairly  obvious  the  rounded  results  which  may 
be  obtained.  Such  lists  might  often  conclude  with  a  brief  attractive 
invitation  to  other  fields  in  which  the  list  at  hand  might  have 
aroused  an  interest. 

Definite  limited  subjects,  real  selection,  orderly  grouping,  a  text 
which  makes  clear  the  ground  covered,  always  brevity  and  concise- 
ness, are  elements  in  the  usefulness  of  lists  for  home  reading. 

There  are  two  phases  of  making  use  of  lists  which  may  be  em- 
phasized here.  One  is  the  matter  of  distribution  and  publicity.  The 
libraries  as  the  purveyors  of  the  books  themselves  are  an  obvious 
avenue  for  the  widest  possible  extension  of  use  of  lists.  The  con- 
nection of  this  with  the  matter  of  extension  of  library  facilities,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  districts,  has  been  expressed  by  others  here.  Lists 
must  be  available  also  in  such  form  and  content  as  to  be  usable  by 
smaller  public  libraries. 

Another  matter  of  practical  importance  is  the  earliest  possible  no- 
tice to  libraries  as  to  the  books  recommended.  Opportunity  for  book 
purchase  must  be  had  before  lists  can  be  used  by  any  library.  Per- 
haps in  this  matter  the  publishers  themselves  might  be  enlisted  as  an 
aid  in  giving  wide  information  as  to  the  inclusion  of  their  own  publi- 
cations on  recommended  lists. 

THE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  CONDUCTS  HOME  READING  COURSES 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Dale,  Oklahoma  State  Library  Commission 

If  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  American  to  obtain  a  much-to- 
be  desired  formal  education,  the  problem  is  to  evolve  a  system  of 
informal  education  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  home,  in  the 
shop,  nights,  holidays,  and  during  spare  minutes  snatched  from 
necessary  daily  labor. 

Studying  the  situation  in  Oklahoma,  we  found  the  approximate 
number  of  persons  provided  for  by  the  common  schools,  of  those 
provided  for  by  colleges  and  by  extension  courses,  and  of  those 
provided  for  by  more  or  less  adequate  public  library  service.  For 
these  fortunate  few  we  had  no  further  responsibility  or  need  of 
concern  other  than  to  supply  their  wants.  Those  classed  as  illiterates 
could  best  be  reached  by  the  illiteracy  commission.  Outside  of  these 
groups  we  found  a  great  public  unreached  by  any  provision  now 
made  for  either  formal  or  informal  education.  This,  then,  we  con- 
sidered our  own  special  problem. 

Methods  by  which  these  people  could  best  be  reached  in  their 
homes  were  next  considered.  The  university  extension  courses 
logically  provided  for  all  college  graduates  and  a  percentage  of 
those  who  had  completed  the  high  school.     This  may  be  called 
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the  "student  group."  To  these  we  furnish  books  of  reference  and 
all  books  required  by  the  various  college  extension  courses  through 
individual  loans. 

There  was  a  very  much  larger  group  reached  by  the  traveling 
library  service  which  provides  books  for  information,  inspiration, 
and  recreation  to  rural  communities,  neighborhood  centers,  and 
local  organizations.  There  was  still  an  additional  problem  and  a 
deplorable  gap  unfilled.  This  was  a  provision  for  a  definite,  sus- 
tained outline  of  a  course  for  home  education  that  could  be  and 
would  be  used  in  the  homes  of  Oklahoma. 

In  order  to  diagnose  the  situation  more  clearly,  the  people  whom 
we  hope  to  serve  were  first  classified  into  groups  according  to 
special  interests  or  needs,  such  as  the  woman's  study  club  group, 
the  union  labor  group,  the  American  Legion,  and  the  various  indus- 
trial groups,  including  the  agricultural  group — which  was  for  our 
purpose  further  subdivided  into  the  farmer  union  group,  the  cotton 
growers'  group,  farmers'  grange  group,  the  home  economics  clubs, 
boys'  pig  clubs,  and  girls'  canning  clubs.  Almost  every  day  some 
new  group,  or  subdivision  of  a  former  group,  develops. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion reading  courses  were  found  to  be  the  most  logical  for  these 
groups.  It  seemed  much  more  practical  for  the  State  to  utilize  these 
instead  of  adopting  a  duplication  or  imitation  course,  which  may 
have  been  flattering  but  by  no  means  so  efficient. 

Our  efforts,  therefore,  were  directed  to  making  contact  between 
people  and  the  home  education  reading  courses.  First,  because  the 
courses  were  prepared  and  already  available;  second,  because  they 
offered  a  definite,  though  small,  incentive  for  continuity  and  com- 
pletion; third,  because  they  were  particularly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  many  of  the  group  which  had  developed;  and  last,  because  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  State  department  to  help,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  establish  a  connecting  link  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  Mr.  Average  Citizen. 

To  the  first  farm  women's  club  asking  for  a  home  reading  course 
we  joyfully  forwarded  books  on  ''  agriculture  and  country  life." 
Complacenc}^  was  short-lived.  With  the  return  letter  came  a  realiza- 
tion of  trust  unwittingly  betrayed.  It  said,  "We  are  just  a  group 
of  farm  women,  banded  together  to  secure  some  of  the  opportunities 
and  joys  of  life  as  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  our  daily  labor." 
It  closed  with  these  words  *  *  *  "  and  farm  folks  don't  like  to 
have  to  always  read  farm  books."     *     *     *     q^  course  they  don't ! 

The  State  board  of  education  has  indorsed  the  idea  of  utilizing 
existing  agencies  by  adopting  courses  6,  7,  9,  and  22,  in  lieu  of  a  State 
reading  course.     This  in  no  way  conflicts  with  our  work  with  the 
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home-reading  courses,  and  either  one  may  be  pursued  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  other. 

Those  enrolling  for  school  credits  must  complete  the  course  dur- 
ing summer  vacation,  15  books  to  be  read  the  first  summer,  15  the 
second,  and  all  reading  must  be  done  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  high-school  teacher.  Two-hour  periods  of  review  and  discus- 
sion, under  the  supervision  of  this  teacher,  must  be  held  twice  each 
week. 

All  books  for  all  courses  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  were  ordered 
by  the  library  commission  in  order  to  forestall  that  feeling  of  blank- 
ness  and  dismay  experienced  in  enrolling  for  a  course  and  finding  no 
books  available.  This  foresight  was  amply  justified.  Within  six 
months  applications  were  received  for  all  courses  excepting  4,  14, 
17,  18,  and  19,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  supply  from  5  to  50 
copies  each  of  books  for  the  more  popular  courses. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISOR  IN  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Webster  Wheelock,  St.  Paul  Public  Library 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  by  defining  what  we  mean  by  an  "  educa- 
tional advisor."  We  mean  a  library  employee  of  very  broad  educa- 
tion and  of  broad  intellectual  sympathies,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 
outline  for  such  library  patrons  as  apply  to  him  (or  more  probably 
her)  a  course  of  systematic  reading  or  study  on  any  subject  in  which 
the  applicant  may  be  interested.  This  service  is  instituted  in  the 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  department  conducted  by  an  educational 
advisor  would  be  to  outline  courses  of  reading  and  study  for  those 
who  are  no  longer  taking  school  or  college  courses,  and  they  could 
also  cooperate  very  effectively  with  the  university  extension  activi- 
ties, pointing  out  the  opportunities  that  such  courses  offer  and  pre- 
paring the  student  for  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject. 

Furthermore,  it  could,  by  intelligent  criticism  of  correspondence 
school  courses  and  by  personal  interviews  to  determine  fitness,  pre- 
vent a  good  deal  of  disappointment  and  discouragement,  not  to  men- 
tion waste  of  money,  among  the  patrons  of  such  schools — an  ac- 
tivity that  in  the  end  would  benefit  the  correspondence  schools  as 
well  as  the  individual. 

The  St.  Paul  Public  Library  is  not  equipped  to  give  very  extensive 
service  of  this  kind,  although  almost  every  department  receives  occa- 
sional requests  for  definite  courses.  And,  of  course,  we,  like  every 
library,  find  a  way  to  furnish  some  sort  of  an  outline.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  dare  to  advertise  that 
we  give  such  service  for  fear  of  being  overwhelmed;  and  in 'the 
second  place^  without  special  provision,  the  service  would  not  always 
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be  of  as  high  a  grade  as  that  which  could  be  given  by  those  who  were 
not  distracted  by  other  duties. 

For  the  library  of  small  resources  the  cost  of  supporting  an  edu- 
cational advisor  would  be  prohibitive  and  the  demand  might  not 
justify  the  expense.  But  in  almost  every  community  there  are  those 
who  want  just  such  assistance  as  we  are  considering.  And  there  is 
no  reason,  with  the  machinery  which  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  State  library  commissions 
afford,  Avhy  the  syllabuses  prepared  at  the  larger  libraries  could  not 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  smaller  libraries.  The  St.  Paul  Library 
has  made  frequent,  if  not  systematic,  use  of  the  courses  prepared  by 
the  home  education  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and,  in  its 
turn,  would  be  more  than  glad  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  libraries 
of  the  country  any  syllabuses  it  might  prepare. 


SECTION   III— PRACTICAL   METHODS   OF   COOPERATION 
IN  EDUCATING  FOR  PARENTHOOD 

Topic  Chairman:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  President  National  Congress  of  Parents 

and  Teachers 


Mrs.  Reeve.  The  original  idea  of  the  founder  of  the  National 
Cono-ress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  was  to  create 
study  centers  for  mothers,  in  the  homes  or  in  connection  with  the 
kindergartens — groups  in  which  the  health  and  training  of  little 
children  might  be  discussed  and  in  which  the  importance  of  wise 
motherhood  might  be  appreciated. 

The  parent-teacher  association,  planted  here  and  there  in  corners, 
suddenly  started  to  grow  like  Jonah's  gourd  and  was  recognized  as 
the  natural  complement  to  home  education  and  mothers'  study  circle. 
The  parents  who  had  become  interested  in  the  study  of  their  children 
followed  them  eagerly  into  the  life  of  the  school,  and  as  these  groups 
increased  in  strength  and  numbers,  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
orio^inal  organization,  which  expanded  its  name  and  charter  to  in- 
clude the  new  development. 

With  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  idea  of  the  value  of  a  trained 
mother  as  well  as  a  trained  nurse  and  a  trained  teacher,  came  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  home  education  for  those  who  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  new  tasks  and  whose  limited  instruc- 
tion had  given  them  neither  the  science  nor  the  technique  required 
for  the  most  complex  and  exacting  of  vocations. 

As  the  true  field  of  service  of  the  parent-teacher  association  be- 
came more  and  more  definite  in  outline  and  more  important  to  the 
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social  structure,  there  developed  also  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
value  of  and  the  need  for  home  study  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
individual  and  collective.  Among  the  aims  of  the  national  organi- 
zation may  be  found  these  propositions:  To  raise  the  standards  of 
home  life;  to  develop  Aviser,  better  trained  parents;  and  to  surround 
childhood  with  the  care  that  will  develop  good  citizens  instead  of 
lawbreakers  and  criminals.  These  objects  demand  not  only  general 
culture  but  efficiency  in  home  management,  familiarity  with  the 
modern  developments  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  child  and  adult  psychology,  and  an  understanding  of  civic 
responsibilities  and  the  relation  between  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity both  in  regard  to  health  and  recreation. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  present  300,000  teachers  under  the 
age  of  21,  and  yet  they  have  all  had  normal  or  at  least  high-school 
training.  I  wish  we  had  the  statistics  for  the  education  of  a  cor- 
responding number  o|  mothers  of  similar  age,  to  whom  are  in- 
trusted not  only  the  mmds  but  the  bodies  and  souls  of  little  children. 

The  field  has  already  been  indicated — those  millions  of  men  and 
women  of  scanty  or  limited  education  dating  back  from  5  to  25 
years  and  even  further ;  men  who  "  want  to  rub  up  a  little  to  keep 
up  with  the  boy;"  men  whose  history  and  literature  are  worse  than 
rusty,  or  who  have  been  aroused  to  a  belated  interest  in  scientific 
agriculture  and  the  rapidly  developing  possibilities  of  country 
life,  or  to  the  greater  opportunity  of  the  trained  man  in  the  business 
world;  women  desirous  of  doing  their  share  in  constructive  health 
work,  of  being  better  mothers  and  homemakers ;  women  who  feel  the 
need  of  the  relaxation  or  the  inspiration  of  great  literature,  be  it 
fact  or  fiction,  to  bring  color  and  music  into  monotonous  lives  and 
to  add  to  the  routine  of  housework  the  culture  which  comes  from 
contact  with  great  minds  and  of  which  they  had  lost  sight  when 
their  school  daj^s  faded  into  the  dim  past. 

Of  all  the  agencies  which  stimulate  the  desire  for  the  extension  of 
education,  the  parent-teacher  association  with  its  auxiliaries — the 
mothers'  club  and  the  pre-school  circle — is  perhaps  the  most  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching,  for  certain  very  definite  reasons. 

Secondly,  it  includes  parents  whose  avowed  object,  through  their 
membership  in  the  national  organization,  is  "  to  raise  the  standards 
of  home  life." 

The  universities  offer  a  liberal  education  both  in  their  special 
classes  for  adults  and  in  their  summer  schools,  and  to  them  flock 
annually  an  increasing  number  of  student-parents  as  well  as  of 
student-teachers,  but  the  teacher's  leisure  begins  when  the  schools 
close,  and  it  is  just  then  that  the  parent  faces  his  or  her  period  of 
greatest  activity,  and  comparatively  few  are  so  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  be  able  to  delegate  the  practice  of  their  profession 
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to  others,  while  they  hie  to  the  groves  of  learning  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  the  latest  theories. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
are  most  in  need  of  this  higher  education  do  not  know  that  it  is 
available  in  practicable  form,  and  that  the  majority  of  those  w^ho 
who  desire  it  can  not  go  where  it  is  to  be  found.  For  the  first  of 
these  two  groups  a  contact  must  be  formed,  by  means  of  which  those 
who  know  not  may  be  made  aware  that  they  know  not  and  may  be 
induced  or  encouraged  to  supply  their  deficiencies. 

Every  modern  teacher  knows  the  meaning  of  the  "  point  of  con- 
tact." While  the  exceptional  man  or  w^oman,  the  hungry  mind  seek- 
ing food,  will  reach  out  and  find  its  supply  in  lists  of  courses  and 
in  crowded  catalogues  and  bulletins,  the  average  individual  looks 
hopelessly — if  he  looks  at  all — at  the  vast  program  spread  before 
him,  and,  like  the  rural  visitor  to  a  great  city  hotel,  seeks  vainly  in 
the  elaborate  menu  for  some  dish  of  which  he  may  feel  reasonably 
sure.  But  let  us  bring  one  of  these  young  mothers  into  a  mothers' 
study  club  or  a  pre-school  circle,  where  the  center  of  interest  is  not 
theory  but  her  neighbors  and  her  own  child.  At  once  she  comes  into 
contact  with  points  of  child  hygiene,  home  economics,  children's 
reading,  the  effect  of  motion  pictures  on  children,  the  need  of  super- 
vised recreation — and  the  formidable  list  of  reading  courses  takes  on 
new  meaning.  The  titles  in  the  list  arouse  curiosity,  and  she  be- 
comes eager  to  travel  the  "pathways  to  health,"  while  the  library 
loses  its  terrors  when  she  can  ask  with  confidence  for  the  recon> 
mended  books.  In  the  home-study  courses  offered  by  the  univer- 
sity, child  psychology,  household  engineering,  and  English  com- 
position have  something  to  do  with  her,  as  wife,  as  mother,  as  a 
possible  leader  in  her  little  group  and  Jater  in  her  State  organization. 

The  parents  of  older  children  find  in  their  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion programs  based  on  hygiene  and  physical  education,  American 
citizenship  and  legislation,  recreation  and  social  standards,  thrift 
and  home  economics,  on  the  school  system  and  its  needs,  on  the  prob- 
lems of  country  life ;  and  again  the  once  formidable  titles  spring  into 
life  and  become,  instead  of  mere  words,  promises  of  light  on  subjects 
just  touched  upon  in  the  brief  monthly  meetings,  or  bases  for  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  gradually  becoming  a  possibility  to  the  most  timid 
in  this  democratic  American  forum — the  meeting  of  citizens  in  the 
public  school. 

In  the  early  days,  when  the  organization  was  in  what  might  be 
called  its  donor  stage,  concerned  chiefly  with  pianos  and  Victrolas, 
with  pictures  and  playgrounds  and  pots  and  pans,  it  was  moving 
toward  its  greatest  danger  period — that  in  which  it  threatened  to 
become  a  mere  lyceum,  a  coming  together  monthly  to  be  entertained 
by  a  program. 
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Then  gradually  dawned  the  realization  that  those  who  gathered  in 
their  schoolhouse  were  neither  donors  nor  recipients  but  fellow  stu- 
dents, partners  in  a  great  enterprise,  "  coworkers  together  with  God  " 
in  the  fashioning  of  immortal  souls.  The  programs  became  the 
means  to  very  definite  ends. 

Here,  then,  is  offered  to  the  three  great  organizations  represented 
to-day  a  certain  section  of  their  vast  field  of  possible  activity.  Here 
is  not  a  miscellaneous  public — among  which  are  scattered  certain 
potential  students,  a  small  proportion  of  readers  among  thousands 
who  will  pass  by,  indifferent  to  the  opportunities  offered — ^but  rather 
a  selected  group  of  people  whose  interest  is  already  aroused,  whose 
object  has  become  fairly  definite,  though  many-sided  as  to  its  ap- 
proach. These  parents,  in  becoming  members  of  this  national  body 
with  its  clearly  defined  aims  and  purposes,  have  thereby  signed  their 
applications  as  would-be  students  in  the  great  university  of  life,  as 
patrons  of  the  libraries  wherein  they  may  secure  the  material  for 
their  curricula. 

The  educational  material  needed  for  this  cooperative  project  must, 
first  of  all,  be  practical.  The  students  are  those  who  must  count 
every  moment  taken  from  the  complicated  business  of  living  and 
must  extract  the  maximum  of  return  from  every  hour  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  the  toilers  of  the  world,  often  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water ;  ijien  striving  to  wring  the 
utmost  from  their  business  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  family ;  women 
concerned  with  "  the  affairs  of  a  narrow  home,"  who  must  be  domes- 
tic engineers  of  no  mean  ability — who  must  budget  their  moments  so 
as  to  save  from  the  hours  required  for  cooking,  washing,  dusting  and 
sweeping,  sewing,  and  baby  tending,  some  time  for  reading  and 
study. 

Such  students  need  two  things — one  quite  as  much  as  the  other. 
They  need,  first,  the  efficiency  to  make  it  easier  to  secure  those 
precious  hours;  and,  next,  inspiration  to  lift  them  out  of  the  ruts 
of  mechanical  performance  of  duty  and  show  them  the  bright  side 
of  their  professions  of  home  maker,  of  parent,  of  just  man  or 
woman,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  life  itself  is  something  infinitely 
worth  the  living. 

In  order  to  render  the  service  which  will  be  of  such  inestimable 
value  to  a  tremendous  percentage  of  the  people  of  our  country,  the 
universities  must  offer  some  courses  which  are  immediately  usable, 
applicable  to  conditions  already  existing,  not  to  emergencies  which 
may  later  arise,  and  demonstrating  methods  whereby  drudgery  may 
be  raised  to  technical  skill  by  the  admixture  of  scientific  principles; 
and  these  courses  should  be  prepared  by  those  who  have  had  actual 
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working  experience  with  the  conditions  to  be  met  and  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome. 

In  the  second  section  we  would  place  the  study  of  fine  literature; 
the  history  of  music  and  musicians,  illustrated  by  the  now  almost 
omnipresent  Victor  or  Columbia  machine;  psychology  in  graded 
lessons,  with  a  glossary  of  its  terminology  to  correspond;  poetry — 
the  very  best,  but  what  people  really  do  like — not  what  they  ought 
to  like  from  the  standpoint  of  a  technician  or  a  modernist ;  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  responsibility  to  it  of  every  individual  citizen, 
whether  in  town  or  country. 

To  these  must  now  be  added  by  the  university  desirous  of  being 
in  the  front  rank,  a  course  in  training  for  parenthood  which  shall 
include  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  education  of  children  from 
earliest  infancy  through  the  high-school  age,  to  be  supplemented  by 
graded  reading  courses  and  required  theses. 

The  second  agency  which  has  a  great  contribution  to  make  to  this 
education  for  parenthood  is,  as  we  see  it,  the  free  or  public  library — 
a  second  university,  including  all  branches  of  learning  and  reaching 
out  by  a  widespread  extension  division  into  the  homes  of  rich  and 
poor,  to  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  and  to  the  tiny  isolated  settlement 
or  school. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  special  contribution  to  make  to  the 
cooperation  which  is  sought  in  this  conference. 

The  programs  of  the  parent-teacher  association  of  to-day  are 
foundations  for  study  and  surveys,  each  one  supplemented  by  a  care- 
fully selected  bibliography  which  is  made  as  nearly  as  possible  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggested  plan. 

Children's  hour  is  a  feature  of  library  service  already  widespread, 
and  its  benefits  are  inestimable.  Might  not  a  mothers'  hour  be  made 
of  equal  value  ? 

The  slow  raising  of  the  whole  great  level  of  humanity,  the  task 
which  lies  in  the  hands  of  such  organizations  as  those  which  have 
met  with  us  to-day,  is  civic  betterment  in  its  highest  sense,  and  we 
as  an  organization  shall  be  both  proud  and  happy  if  in  any  way 
we  may  contribute  to  its  accomplishment. 

THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE  COUNTY 
LIBRARY  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Sarah  B.  Askew,  New  Jersey  State  Library  Commission 

The  parent-teacher  association  in  New  Jersey  induced  the  State 
to  make  a  survey  to  find  out  how  many  schools  had  books.  It  was 
found  that  the  large  towns  and  cities  could  get  books  through  the 
municipal  libraries,  but  the  country  districts  were  in  a  bad  way. 
First  of  all,  many  of  the  adults  did  not  realize  the  need  of  books. 
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To  bring  this  home  a  test  was  made  in  many  schools.  Fifty  books 
were  placed  in  an  eighth  grade  of  a  school  without  a  library  and 
without  supplementary  reading,  such  books  as  are  graded  for  the 
eighth  grade  in  towns  having  libraries.  We  selected  these  books  so 
that  they  would  be  interesting  and  so  there  would  be  some  to  suit 
every  taste.  The  boys  and  girls  were  asked  to  write  a  letter,  or  a 
composition,  or  to  give  a  talk  about  some  one  of  these  books  within 
two  weeks.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  95  per  cent  or  more 
of  them  could  not  do  this  intelligently.  The  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion moved  down  to  seventh-grade  books  for  eighth-grade  pupils, 
and  there  they  generally  got  a  third  of  the  children  to  write  under- 
standingly,  but  had  to  go  down  to  sixth-grade  and  even  fifth-grade 
books,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  fourth-grade  books,  to  get  results 
from  all  of  the  eighth-grade  children.  The  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion then  invited  the  parents  to  a  meeting  and  placed  before  them  a 
chart,  contrasting  normal  comprehension  and  the  comprehension  of 
their  normally  intelligent  children — which  was  two  years  below  the 
average.  Attention  was  called  to  the  amount  of  money  wasted  in 
these  two  years  and  to  the  demonstrated  fact  that  teachers  can  not 
teach  according  to  modern  methods  without  books. 

The  parent-teacher  associations  tried  to  bring  home  also  to  the 
parents  what  books  mean  in  the  home  life  of  the  child  and  in  every 
way  to  show  what  books  can  mean  to  adults,  so  as  to  point  out  that 
training  in  the  use  and  understanding  of  books  is  education  for  life. 
To  do  this  they  had  women  embroider  shirt  waists  and  dresses  at 
meetings,  ostentatiously  using  books  for  instructions  and  for  pat- 
terns. They  had  women  use  books  in  preparing  church  suppers, 
putting  the  books  on  the  table.  They  had  some  woman  use  a  book 
when  canning,  and  then  they  exhibited  the  book  together  with  her 
prize  and  her  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  had  people  read 
aloud  from  books  at  meetings.  They  had  some  man  use  books  in  fruit 
growing,  dairying,  or  market  gardening,  and  then  used  his  work 
as  an  exhibit,  to  show  the  money-saving  value  of  books.  They  had 
people  carry  beguiling  books  to  grange  meetings,  picnics,  school  meet- 
ings, church  meetings;  they  talked  of  books  as  if  incidentally,  and 
left  them  lying  around.  Whenever  a  question  of  public  interest  came 
up  they  brought  in  some  book  on  that  question  and  used  some  strik- 
ing paragraph  from  it.  They  held  exhibits  of  books  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  They  left  books  lying  around  in  other  exhibits  to 
which  they  were  related — a  book  or  two  on  automobiles  in  a  ma- 
chinery exhibit,  a  book  or  two  on  potatoes  in  potato  exhibits,  a  radio 
book  near  a  radio  machine.  They  spread  around  some  good  novels 
in  a  rest  room.     They  pictured  homes  with  books  and  without  books. 

The  New  Jersey  county  library  law  came  from  the  demand  of 
the  Burlington  County  Parent-Teacher  Associations  for  some  effi- 
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cient  and  economical  way  of  supplying  books  to  the  small  town  and 
rural  communities  after  this  demonstration  had  been  made  as  to 
what  the  lack  of  books  meant.  Each  local  organization  tried  buying 
books  for  each  school — to  aid  the  children  in  choosing  books  to 
read  or  to  buy — as  the  State  worker  could  make  infrequent  visits, 
and  the  supply  of  new  books  was  not  adequate.  Some  books  were 
supplied  through  State  traveling  libraries  and  a  few  of  the  people 
bought  books.  In  a  number  of  cases  little  villages  tried  to  support 
libraries  and  reading  rooms — these  did  good  work  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  even  further,  it  seemed — ^but  there  was  not  sufficient 
money  to  supply  books  to  the  schools  as  needed.  None  of  these 
things  seemed  to  solve  the  problem — traveling  libraries  had  to  be 
boxed  up  and  sent  back — the  demand  was  far  greater  than  the 
supply;  the  collection  could  not  give  much  of  a  choice,  and  more 
frequent  visits  of  an  expert  was  needed.  Hence  the  little  town 
libraries  had  a  struggle  for  life.  After  study  we  found  the  county 
library  as  a  solution  for  this  parent-teacher  problem.  The  Burling- 
ton County  Parent- Teacher  Association  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea  and  asked  us  to  find  how  county  libraries  were  operating  else- 
where and  to  work  out  the  best  way  to  operate  one  in  New  Jersey. 
We  did  this,  and  their  senator  had  the  law  enacted.  The  county 
voted  by  76  per  cent  majority  to  tax  themselves  to  support  a  county 
library — not  any  county  library,  but  a  county  library  as  the  parent- 
teacher  association  had  approved  it  for  New  Jersey;  this  meant  a 
station  in  every  community,  constant  exchange  of  books,  books  in 
every  school,  and  a  trained  librarian  to  visit  each  village,  district, 
and  school  at  least  once  a  month. 

Before  this  was  enacted  they  had  each  organization  send  out  a 
letter  signed  by  the  member  of  that  organization  who  was  on  the 
county  library  committee,  inclosing  a  circular  explaining  the  plan 
of  the  county  library  to  every  member  of  their  organization.  The 
letterhead  upon  which  the  letter  was  multigraphed  (not  printed) 
bore  the  name  of  the  large  committee.  They  got  each  minister  to 
preach  a  library  sermon.  They  got  the  moving-picture  houses  to 
run  slides  in  favor  of  the  county  library.  They  got  each  political 
speaker,  no  matter  what  the  political  faith,  to  speak  for  the  county 
library.  At  every  meeting  of  any  local  branch  of  a  county  or  local 
organization  there  was  a  simple,  strong  presentation  of  the  county 
library  plan.  They  ran  daily  stories  in  the  county  newspapers, 
furnished  these  stories,  and  changed  the  general  story  to  give  it  local 
interest. 

During  the  last  week  they  had  each  school  take  up  the  county 
library  as  a  project,  and  had  each  child  in  the  high  school  and  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  write  an  essay  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  The  day  before  election  they  had  each  pupil  take  home  to 
the  parents  a  concise,  appealing  dodger  giving  facts.  The  chairman 
of  each  local  parent-teacher  association  headed  a  local  committee 
for  personal  work.     They  had  workers  at  every  polling  place. 

PSYCHIC  VALUES  IN  THE  HOME 

A.  L.  Marlatt,  University  of  Wisconsin 

When  all  of  us  know  that  the  most  important  training  in  right 
thinking  is  that  which  is  done  in  the  home  by  the  mother  and  the 
father,  the  privilege  of  parenthood  will  be  recognized  as  the  highest 
privilege  in  our  social  life — not  to  be  accepted  blindly  but  prepared 
for  from  all  time,  and  most  safeguarded  in  the  early  periods  of  in- 
formal training  in  the  home,  preparatory  to  the  slightly  more  formal 
training  in  the  schools. 

Motherhood  has  been  recognized  as  an  economic  factor  in  the  Na- 
tion's life.  The  Supreme  Court  passed  its  final  judgment  on  the 
right  of  the  State  to  fix  the  limitations  in  time  and  even  wage  for  the 
woman  worker,  just  as  nature  biologically  has  fixed,  by  added  in- 
heritance factors,  her  sex  and  her  added  vitality  for  the  early  strug- 
gle to  survive.    Nat^re  is  careful  of  the  mother,  careless  of  the  father. 

That  Avhich  we  now  call  the  home  grew  out  of  the  need  for  the 
protection  of  the  child,  all  of  us  accept  without  discussion.  That, 
in  that  protection,  the  child  acquires  the  habits  of  the  group — cus- 
toms which  enables  it  to  meet  life  duties  later — we  also  admit.  But 
modern  systems  of  education  reaching  down  into  the  province  of 
the  home  have  led  many  of  us  to  forget  that  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental psychic  factors  that  can  not  easily  be  taken  from  the  home; 
in  fact,  if  they  are  taken  from  the  home,  we  lose  that  fundamental 
urge  which  leads  to  home  making  when  the  adult  period  is  reached. 

The  child's  chief  memories  center  about  those  things  learned  under 
the  direction  and  leadership  of  the  mother  and  of  the  father.  Simple 
tasks  done  by  the  parents  were  eagerly  imitated  and  muscle  control 
was  thus  acquired.  Self-direction,  intrinsic  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  self,  the  absolute  trust  first  in  the  parent  and  then  in  self,  cire 
of  self  through  health  standards,  and  right  judgments  in  personal 
acts,  all  come  through  loving  cooperatiA^e  work  with  the  parents  in 
the  home.  No  school  can  take  their  place — ^not  even  the  experimental 
school  that  is  primarily  to  train  parents  in  the  understanding  of  this 
early  formative  period.  The  right  judgments  that  the  child  learns 
to  make  develop  out  of  personal  acts  in  the  home,  with  the  parent  in 
close  sympathy.  At  this  time  the  slightest  loss  of  faith  in  the  love 
of  the  parent,  in  the  trust  in  the  parent,  in  the  belief  in  the  correct 
judgment  of  the  parent,  will  react  later  in  life  in  a  subconscious  dis- 
trust of  adults.     This  early  training  school  of  the  parent  must  be 
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conserved  by  every  effort^ — by  the  parents  themselves,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  law. 

The  joy  in  service  that  all  of  us  must  have  learned  somewhere, 
somehow,  if  we  are  analytical,  we  will  find  has  been  developed  in 
the  joy  of  service  in  those  early  years  when  the  ''  well  done  "  given 
by  either  mother  or  father  was  the  most  prized  reward  that  child- 
hood could  ask.  The  joy  in  service  should  never  be  blighted  through 
the  desire  of  the  mother  to  speed  up  the  household  machinery,  thus 
eliminating  the  child  from  the  service  in  the  simple  duties  in  the 
household — a  service  that  gives  the  child  a  feeling  of  belonging,  of 
being  a  part  of  and  necessary  to  the  group.  It  begins  with  doing 
the  tiny  things  for  self,  a  doing  that  should  never  lose  its  educa- 
tional power  through  the  desire  of  adults  to  quicken  the  processes, 
to  hasten  the  completion,  or  to  do  it  themselves  because  they  have  a 
satisfaction  in  the  doing.  A  piece  of  work  once  started  by  the  child 
should  go  through  to  completion.  The  guidance  of  the  parent 
should  be  in  the  choice  of  forms  of  service  so  that  the  act  may  be 
within  the  ability  of  the  child  to  complete  within  the'  time  in  which 
the  child's  interest  is  most  vivid  in  the  work. 

The  joy  in  achievement  that  is  learned  in  these  early  years  is  the 
basis  for  all  definite  achievement  in  later  life.  The  recognition 
within  one's  self  that  one  can  do  a  piece  of  work,  carry  it  through 
to  completion,  and  liaAe  some  one  trust  in  the  processes  and  express 
pride  in  the  result  is  an  inherent  right  of  early  childhood.  It  is 
the  thing  that  is  almost  impossible  to  give  to  the  child  in  our  school 
systems.     The  home  is  the  logical  and  psychological  place  for  it. 

The  mother  who  sees  in  herself  the  most  important  teacher  that 
her  child  will  ever  have  is  the  one  who  will  recognize  the  need  for 
doing  the  small  household  duties  with  the  child  more  often  than  for 
the  child. 

To  achieve  this  result  there  must  be  a  wise  selection  of  forms  of 
work  that  may  be  done  wisely  in  the  home.  We  should  not  eliminate 
that  type  of  work  that  is  primarily  educative  for  the  child.  No 
study  of  home  activities  should  be  of  economic  values  alone. 

The  study  of  psychic  development  of  children — the  intensive  study 
of  phases  of  work  that  will  develop  not  only  muscle  control  but 
judgment  and  joy  and  pride  in  achievement — requires  of  the  mother 
keen  intelligence,  continuous  analysis,  conferences  with  other 
mothers,  and  conferences  with  teachers.  It  requires  a  type  of  j)er- 
sonal  education  that  brings  into  the  home  making  of  to-day  recogni- 
tion of  need  for  wide  knowledge,  intensive  education,  judgment, 
desire  for  service,  and  a  careful  budgeting  of  energy  and  time.  All 
these  things  are  necessary  that  the  child  may  learn — not  only  in 
logical  sequence  but  in  psychological  sequence — the  joy  in  play  and 
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the  joy  in  learning,  the  joy  in  service,  and  the  joy  in  achievements; 
and  through  these  psychic  states  may  come  to  appreciate  not  only 
the  rights  of  self  but  the  rights  of  others  in  the  group. 

The  learning  to  trust  that  starts  first  with  the  trust  in  the  parents 
eventually  comes  through  to  a  trusting  in  a  power  that  is  higher — a 
trust  in  Divine  Power — which  all  of  us  must  have  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  to-day.  To  this  end,  despite  the  multitude  of  demands 
upon  time  and  energy,  the  rights  of  the  child  to  the  time  and  love 
of  the  parent  must  be  respected. 

Those  of  us  who  in  our  work  in  higher  education  meet  the  sub- 
conscious complexes  which  foredoom  the  student  to  failure  realize 
only  too  keenly  the  psychic  values  of  work  and  play  in  the  home, 
and  realize  only  too  keenly  the  tremendous  drive  that  should  be 
made  in  our  educational  training  to-day  to  implant  in  youth  not  only 
the  wise  standards  but  the  keen  appreciation  of  what  it  means  to 
"offend  the  least  of  these"  in  this  early  education  in  the  home. 
Therefore,  in  building  our  homes  in  the  State  we  should,  if  possible, 
give  to  the  next  generation  a  training  in  those  first  six  or  seven  years 
that  will  make  for  wise,  serene,  and  achieving  humanity. 

DISCUSSION 

Julia  Wade  Abbot,  American  Child  Health  Association.  In  the 
past  few  years  welfare  workers  have  begun  to  center  attention  upon 
the  child  from  2  to  6  years  of  age.  They  realized  that  this  period  had 
been  neglected  because  the  child  of  this  age  was  not  reached  through 
infant-welfare  work  nor  through  the  agency  of  the  public  school. 
Several  important  books  have  also  called  attention  to  this  period. 
Perhaps  the  two  best  Imown  are  The  Pre-School  Child,  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold Gesell,  and  The  Health  of  the  Runabout  Child,  by  Dr.  William 
Palmer  Lucas. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit,  the  Huggles  Street  Nur- 
sery School  in  Boston,  and  the  nursery  school  of  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tional experiments  in  New  York  are  outstanding  examples  of  this 
type  of  experiment  in  preschool  education.  These  schools  serve  not 
only  as  laboratories  in  securing  data  regarding  the  education  of 
young  children,  but  they  also  serve  as  training  centers  for  mothers. 

A  course  entitled  "  Training  for  leadership  in  the  education  of 
parents"  is  being  given  this  spring  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  by  Miss  Alma  Binzel. 

Vocational  courses  are  being  given  to  girls  who  are  completing 
their  education  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  school,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  totally  unprepared  for  what  life  may  bring  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  where  children's  lives 
are  being  stunted  and  warped  because  of  ignorance.    As  a  cross-sec- 
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tion  of  child  life,  the  "  Survey  of  children  of  preschool  age,"  made  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  is  most  illuminating.  Only  17  children  of  the 
6,015  studied  received  all  the  items  of  care  listed  in  the  survey — 
suitable  meals,  milk  as  a  part  of  the  diet,  a  light  evening  meal, 
regular  hours  for  eating,  retiring,  for  rising,  12  hours'  rest  at  night, 
a  separate  bed,  a  bedroom  with  windows  open  winter  and  summer, 
night  clothes  not  worn  by  day,  and  a  weekly  bath.  The  conclusions 
reached  by  the  investigators  are  significant.  They  point  out  that  in- 
come does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  determining  factor  in  the  diets  of 
the  children. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  parents  of  the  younger  children  will  surely 
have  an  important  place  in  the  program  of  the  public  library  and 
university  extension  departments  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
period  of  early  childhood.  The  great  problem  is  how  to  reach  the 
two  types  of  parents — those  who  are  eager  for  help  and  those  who  are 
ignorant  or  indifferent.  In  this  connection  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
school study  circle  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  can  perform 
an  effective  liaison  service  between  parents  and  the  types  of  service 
represented  by  the  groups  who  are  meeting  here  to-day.  The  parent- 
teacher  association  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  work  because  it  is 
allied  with  the  public  school,  our  great  democratic  institution  for 
reaching  the  parents  of  "  all  the  children  of  all  the  people." 

The  social  group  that  meets  in  the  schoolhouse  represents  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  flesh-and-blood  children  who  present  very  real 
problems  that  are  clamoring  for  solution.  Through  the  formation  of 
discussion  groups  parents  may  be  led  to  realize  that,  while  no  two 
children  are  alike,  there  are  general  aspects  of  training  and  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  which  help  and  information  are  available.  As  a 
result  of  these  parent-teacher  meetings  parents  reach  out  to  those 
agencies  which  will  help  solve  their  problems. 

The  active  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  preschool  field  will 
furnish  a  constantly  fresh  stream  of  new  material  and  will  also  make 
available  new  types  of  lecture  service.  The  nursery-school  experi- 
ments, the  vocational  courses  for  girls  in  junior  high  school,  the 
courses  in  child  care  and  child  training  in  home-economics  depart- 
ments, clinics  for  the  preschool  child  in  the  public  school — all  are 
directly  related  to  training  for  parenthood.  With  the  ever-increas- 
ing interest  in  their  vocation  that  parents  are  expressing  through 
the  parent-teacher  movement,  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  new  material.  The  valuable  service  now  being  rendered 
by  such  agencies  as  the  university  extension  departments  and  the 
American  Library  Association  will  be  further  developed  in  the  spe- 
cial field  of  educating  for  parenthood,  because  parents  are  awakening 
to  their  responsibilities. 
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COURSES  IN  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  AT  COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Watkins,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

In  the  spring  of  1921  the  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  was  invited  by 
Cohimbia  University  to  give  three  informational  lectures  during  the 
summer  session  on  the  work  of  parent-teacher  associations.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted  and  the  response  was  so  cordial  that  the  follow- 
ing year  a  three-week  credit  course  was  offered  on  "  The  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  parent-teacher  movement."  The  course  was 
repeated  during  the  summer  session  of  1923  and  is  given  again  in 
1924. 

The  first  year  from  50  to  125  attended  the  lectures.  But  it  was 
thought  that  only  a  few  would  register  when  the  work  was  for  aca- 
demic credit.  Each  year,  however,  between  80  and  90  have  been  en- 
rolled. In  1923  a  petition  signed  by  all  members  of  the  class  was 
sent  to  the  director  of  the  school  of  education  requesting  that  the 
course  be  extended  to  six  weeks. 

Practically  all  of  those  taking  the  course  are  postgraduate  stu- 
dents— city,  county,  or  State  supervisors  or  superintendents;  princi- 
pals of  primary,  grammar,  or  high  schools,  or  teachers  in  high  or 
normal  schools.  In  1922  one  State  superintendent  of  education  was 
a  member  of  the  class,  and  in  1923  two  membei's  of  a  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  Relatively  few  grade  teachers  have  elected  the 
course.  Each  year  several  parent-teacher  association  workers  enroll 
and  are  a  great  asset. 

Some  of  those  taking  the  course  have  had  several  years  of  expe- 
rience in  parent-teacher  association  work;  others  know  very  little 
about  it.  Each  year  large  numbers  of  persons  interested  in  the  sub-- 
ject  visit  the  class.  Last  summer  several  State  and  National  officers  at- 
tended one  or  more  sessions.  At  the  close  of  the  course  last  summer 
one  superintendent  said :  "  When  I  came  into  this  class  I  questioned 
whether  the  parent-teacher  association  was  a  problem  or  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem.    You  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  solution." 

After  the  course  at  Columbia  was  instituted  many  requests  were 
received  from  universities  and  normal  schools  for  similar  courses. 
Last  summer  short  courses,  for  which  no  scholastic  credit  was  allowed, 
were  given  at  the  Universities  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia, 
at  Boston  University,  and  at  Hyannis  Normal  School.  This  summer 
credit  courses  will  be  given  by  the  executive  secretary  at  Columbia 
University  and  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Georgia,  with  short  courses,  for 
which  no  credit  is  allowed,  at  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee. 
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SECTION  IV.— LITERATURE  IN  THE  HOME 

Dr.  Richard  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  speaking 
on  literature  in  the  home  declared  that  the  home  has  not  been  doing 
its  duty,  so  that  the  school  has  double  duty  to  perform.  Too  many 
homes  are  temporary  accommodations  on  the  way  to  the  movie.  To- 
day there  is  great  need  of  an  institution  whose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
pare the  American  mother  to  stay  on  her  job — that  of  building  a 
home  to  make  good  citizens — and  to  train  young  mothers  to  love 
literature  and  to  read  it  aloud.  Such  reading  would  make  home 
more  attractive  to  the  children  and  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Doctor  Burton  said  further  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  giving  to 
the  child  spurious  literature — such  as  is  found  in  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment. Give  boys  stories  of  real  live  boys  like  Tom  Sawyer,  not 
Fauntleroy.  At  the  period  of  sex  cleavage  give  boys  books  like 
Treasure  Island  and  give  girls  Little  Women.  Children  like  stories 
and  songs  that  they  understand,  such  as  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 
and  Rutabago  Stories.  Tact  and  technique  are  invaluable  in  giving 
children  literature.  Let  the  mother,  in  selecting  literature  for  her 
home,  bend  her  efforts  to  develop  citizens  that  shall  be  a  sure  safe- 
guard to  our  homes  and  to  our  country. 


SECTION  V.~REPORT  OF  THE  PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

COMMITTEE 

The  representatives  of  parent-teacher  associations,  university  ex- 
tension divisions,  and  libraries,  assembled  in  the  second  national 
conference  on  home  education,  called  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Jno.  J,  Tigert,  adopted  the  following  minute: 

1.  We  are  grateful  for  the  immense  contribution  which  has  been  and  can 
be  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  fostering  and  develop- 
ing adult  education. 

2.  The  parent-teacher  association,  serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
home  and  the  educational  system,  is  an  indispensable  agency  in  home  educa- 
tion, necessary  in  every  community.  All  agencies  concerned  with  home  educa- 
tion should  cooperate  with  the  parent-teacher  associations  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  publicity,  to  further  legislation,  and  to  arouse  parents  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  in  home  education. 

3.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  maintaining  in  every  university  a  well- 
organized  extension  division,  which  through  its  extension  teaching  stervice  and 
public  welfare  service,  is  in  a  position  to  make  important  contributions  to  the 
educational  program  of  the  State. 

4.  We  believe  that  every  community  should  maintain  a  public  library,  serv- 
ing rural  as  well  as  urban  population ;  that  every  library  should  be  encouraged, 
with  reasonable  financial  support,  to  emphasize  those  types  of  service  which 
are  distinctly  educational  in  character ;  and  that  public  schools  and  public 
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libraries  in  cooperation  should  provide  such  library  facilities  and  instruction 
as  will  insure  the  training  of  every  pupil  in  habits  of  reading  and  studying. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  ask 
each  of  the  following  organizations — the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the  National  University  Extension  Association, 
and  the  American  Library  Association — to  appoint  two  members,  these  six  to 
serve  with  a  representative  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
as  a  committee  of  seven  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  reading 
courses  in  home  education,  with  the  understanding  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  will  not  be  regarded  as  the  sentiment  of  the  several  asso- 
ciations until  formally  adopted  by  them.         ^ 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  Chairman, 
W.  Caeson  Ryan, 
Carl  H.  Milam, 
Walton  S.  Bittnee, 
W.    D.    Henderson, 
Ellen  C.  Lombard, 

■Members  of  Committee. 

o 
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Home  Education  Circular  No.  7.  March,  192'o. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

WASH  INGTON.   D.  C 


TEACHERS'  AND  PUPILS'  READING  CIRCLES 

Sponsored  or  Conducted  by  State  Departments  of  Education 


By  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Junior  Specialist  in  Home  Education 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 


Teachers  in  50  per  cent  of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
vided with  opportunity  for  professional  improvement  by 
State  departments  of  education  through  reading  circle 
work  which  the  departments  either  sponsor  or  conduct. 

Notwithstanding  the  improved  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  the  increasing  number  of  public- 
school  teachers  who  receive  their  training  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  teachers  need  an  authoritative  source 
from  which  they  can  get  lists  of  books  on  the  new  move- 
ments in  education  and  on  various  subjects  relating  to 
their  profession  and  they  need  also  some  incentive  to  stim- 
ulate their  reading,  outside  of  the  benefits  they  derive. 

The  credit  feature  of  these  circles,  sponsored  by  State 
departments  of  education,  offers  the  stimulation  for 
teachers  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  reading  each  year. 

According  to  circulars  of  information  issued  by  State 
officials  for  1923-24,  reading  circle  work  is  conducted  for 
which  teachers  receive  rating  credits,  or  certificates  and 
diplomas  bearing  credit,  or  renewals  of  certificates. 

Although  these  courses  may  be  conducted  by  various 
related  State  organizations,  such  as  State  reading  circle 
boards.  State  teachers  associations,  extension  divisions  of 
State  universities,  or  State  library  commissions,  they  are 
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sometimes  conducted  directly  by  the  State  departments 
of  public  instruction,  with  the  cooperation  of  county 
superintendents.  In  some  States  this  work  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  in  a  few  States  reading  circles  have  never 
been  established.  In  these  States  other  methods  are  used 
in  the  certification  of  teachers. 

It  appears  that  in  some  States  the  attempt  is  made 
to  stimulate  reading  for  general  culture,  but  the  books 
selected  relate  generally  to  teaching,  school  administra- 
tion, sociology,  psychology,  civil  government,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  more  or  less  professional  character. 

Pupils'  reading  circles  are  conducted  in  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  States.  The  success  of  these  courses  depends 
largely  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  for  reading 
and  to  what  extent  she  is  able  to  create  in  the  pupils 
an  enthusiasm  for  reading. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  circular  to  list  the  States 
in  which  reading  circles  for  teachers  or  pupils,  or  both, 
are  conducted  under  the  authority  or  sponsorship  of 
State  departments  of  education  and  to  note  briefly  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  work  in  each  State. 

Alabama. — The  State  Department  of  Education  in 
Alabama  has  issued  for  1923-24  a  leaflet  on  an  Alabama 
Teachers  Professional  Heading  Course,  containing  out- 
lines for  city,  county,  or  group  conferences.  The  course 
consists  of  5  books,  1  of  which  is  required  of  all  elemen- 
tary teachers  taking  reading  circle  work;  another  book 
is  required  of  all  high-school  teacliers  taking  the  work, 
and  all  teachers  are  required  to  read  three  optional  texts. 

Six  general  meetings  for  group  conferences  and  a  pre- 
liminarj'^  meeting,  for  which  outlines  are  provided,  are 
held  by  county  and  city  superintendents.  Books  are 
purchased  from  the  State  depository  at  special  rates  ar- 
ranged for  teachers.  Credit  for  reading  circle  work  is 
given  to  those  who  are  connected  with  county  or  city 
school  systems  which  have  organized  for  the  work. 


Provision  is  made  for  teachers  in  private  schools  who 
must  meet  with  groups  organized  by  the  superintendent, 
if  they  take  the  work  for  credit.  Examinations  are  pre- 
pared by  the  department  of  education. 

Alabama  conducts  a  Young  People's  Reading  Circle 
and  offers  a  course  to  pupils  in  schools  having  libraries. 
A  list  of  books  is  issued  by  the  department  of  education, 
from  which  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher  select 
the  books  to  be  read.  It  is  stated  that  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Reading  Circle  course  consists  mainly  in  securing 
one  or  more  of  the  State-aid  libraries  and  having  the 
children  read  5  books  of  their  respective  grades,  either 
at  school  or  at  home.  A  certificate  is  given  to  any  pupil 
who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  read  5  books 
suitable  for  his  grade.  It  is  stated  that  the  teacher  must 
be  the  moving  spirit  in  securing  the  library  and  in  in- 
spiring the  children  to  read. 

Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  Teachers  Association  organ- 
ized the  teachers  reading  circle  in  1906,  to  stimulate  pro- 
fessional reading  by  teachers  in  order  to  increase  their 
efficiency  and  benefit  the  schools.  Two  books  must  be 
selected  from  an  approved  list,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
members  of  the  reading  circle  must  subscribe  for  and 
read  at  least  one  school  journal  in  order  to  secure  credit. 

Correspondence  courses,  based  upon  the  adopted  read- 
ing circle  books,  are  offered  by  the  State  university  and 
the  general  extension  division  of  the  State  normal  school. 
The  county  superintendent  is  the  county  manager  of  this 
work  and  appoints  local  managers  at  his  own  discretion. 

Golorado. — A  State  reading  circle  board,  consisting 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  six 
other  educators,  selects  the  books  for  the  reading  circle 
once  a  year;  Only  4  books  may  be  selected,  and  these 
must  be  of  a  professional,  sociological,  philosophical, 
historical,  and  literary  nature.  Expenses  of  the  reading 
circle  board  are  allowed  by  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 


tion.  County  examination  in  this  work  is  based  on  the 
reading  circle  books. 

Connecticut. — The  Connecticut  public  library  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  offers 
suggestive  courses  in  home  reading  and  vacation  read- 
ing, and  issues  certificates  upon  completion  of  the 
courses  to  boys  and  girls  in  various  grades.  Super- 
visors and  teachers  are  cautioned  against  overstimulat- 
ing  the  children  by  the  selection  of  books  which  lead  to 
hasty  and  poorly  digested  reading.  Library  certificates 
are  offered  to  children  in  Hartford  if  they  read  through, 
can  tell  stories  from,  and  have  made  at  least  one  friend 
in  each  of  the  5  books  selected  from  the  list  issued  in 
that  library.    At  least  5  books  are  required. 

Delaware. — The  teachers  of  Delaware  carry  on  a  read- 
ing circle  for  which  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion selects  the  books.  Rating  credits  are  given  for  this 
work,  under  the  head  of  professional  reading. 

Florida. — Correspondence  and  reading  courses  under 
the  title  of  "Teachers  Reading  Courses"  have  been 
worked  out  in  cooperation  by  the  department  of  public 
instr\iction  and  the  extension  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
certification  law.  These  courses  are  conducted  by  the 
general  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Idaho.. — The  State  Teachers  Reading  Circle  Board 
consists  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  five  other  educators.  The  list  of  books  chosen 
is  not  comprised  wholly  of  professional  books;  some 
books  are  of  a  cultural  nature.  Reading  may  be  carried 
on  individually  or  in  groups.  Four  books  are  required, 
upon  which  a  certain  percentage  of  the  test  questions 
are  based.  There  are  10  books  on  the  list.  A  course 
in  reading  for  seventh  grade  and  eighth  grade  plipils 
is  offered  by  the  reading  circle  board. 

Illinois. — For  more  than  30  years  Illinois  has  con- 
ducted teachers'  and  pupils'  reading  circles  under  the 


direction  of  a  reading  circle  board  consisting  of  officers 
and  directors,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  study  of  2 
books  of  a  professional  character  is  considered  a  year's 
work.  Where  the  work  is  organized,  meetings  are  held 
under  the  leadership  of  the  county  superintendent. 
County  and  district  managers  direct  and  promote  the 
work.  Five  books  are  selected  for  this  year.  Ten  cred- 
its are  given  for  owning  each  book,  and  25  credits  for 
approved  study  of  the  same.  Examination  questions  are 
furnished  by  the  manager  and  a  certificate  is  assured  for 
One  year's  work.  A  diploma  is  issued  for  three  years' 
work,  if  approved  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Illinois  offers  to  pupils  a  graded  course  in  reading  for 
■school  and  home,  which  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors and  authorized  by  the  State  educational  au- 
thorities. 

Indiana. — The  State  Teachers  Association  constitutes 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  Indiana  Teachers  and 
Young  People's  Reading  Circle.  The  board  of  directors 
is  composed  of  7  members,  in  addition  to  the  State  super- 
intendent, 3  of  whom  are  county  superintendents,  1  a 
city  superintendent,  and  3  others  selected  from  the  teach- 
ing profession  at  large.  This  board  selects  the  books, 
plans  the  courses,  makes  rules  and  regulations  for  exam- 
inations, certificates,  and  diplomas.  Each  year  24  books 
are  selected  for  the  young  peoples  reading  circle,  as 
follows:  4  books  for  the  second  and  third  grades  each, 
4  books  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  each,  5  books 
for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  each,  and  6  books  for 
the  advanced  grades.  For  the  Teachers  Reading  Circle 
•2  or  3  books  are  selected  each  year.  ' 

■Kansas. — A  reading  circle  board,  consisting  of  one 
•  member  from  each  congressional  district,  together  with 
the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  meets  in  Kansas 
twice  a  year  to  select  books  for  the  teachers  and  pupil*?. 
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Usually  2  or  3  books  are  selected  for  the  teachers,  15 
are  selected  for  the  pupils  of  the  intermediate  grades, 
and  20  for  the  grammar  grades.  All  teachers  pledge 
themselves,  when  they  sign  their  contracts,  to  read  the 
books  on  the  teachers'  list.  County  superintendents  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  each  county. 

State  reading  circle  work  is  not  required  of  teachers 
who  have  secured  permanent  normal  training  certifi- 
cates, but  this  does  not  relieve  the  holder  from  county 
reading  circle  work. 

Kentuchy. — The  Teachers  Reading  Circle  Board  is 
sponsored  by  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association. 
This  board  recommends  annually  from  3  to  5  books  for 
teachers,  but  no  further  effort  is  put  forth  to  promote 
the  reading.  The  department  of  education  recommends 
books  for  professional  reading  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Louisiana. — Certain  professional  texts  are  recom- 
mended to  teachers  annually  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. If  examination  on  two  of  the  texts  is  passed,  a 
certificate  is  issued  which  is  rated  at  one  college  hour. 

Children  attending  the  public  schools  receive  recom- 
mendations of  supplementary  reading.  Children  who 
read  5  books  receive  a  special  certificate,  and  for  every 
5  additional  books  a  gold  star  is  issued. 

Massachusetts. — Through  the  division  of  public  libra- 
ries the  department  of  education  issues  certificates  to 
pupils  who  read  books  in  the  graded  list  prepared  by  the 
department. 

Michigan. — Sponsored  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  the  Michigan  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Reading 
Circles  are  conducted  by  a  board  of  control  which  is 
financed  by  the  Michigan  State  I'eachers  Association. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  encourage  reading  aloud  by  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  to  encourage  and  guide  the 
pupils  in  their  home  reading.  Three  books  are  selected 
annually  for  the  Teachers  Reading  Circle,  and  the  study 


of  these  books  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  schools. 

Minnesota. — For  the  purpose  of  being  helpful  to  the 
teachers  in  selecting  their  professional  reading,  the  Min- 
nesota Education  Association  organized  the  Minnesota 
Teachers  Reading  Circle  in  1891.  The  State  department 
of  education  cooperates  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
reading  circle  in  requiring  a  definite  amount  of  work  done 
for  various  kinds  of  State  certificates.  Every  teacher  in 
the  State  common  school  must  be  a  member  of  the  read- 
ing circle.  Six  books  are  selected  for  the  year  1923-24, 
from  which  two  books  must  be  chosen. 

MissouH. — Course*  for  teachers  and  pupils  are  not  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Mis- 
souri. The  secretary  of  the  State  Teachers  Association 
is  also  secretarj'  for  the  pupils'  reading  circles.  The  list 
of  books  for  the  State  course  of  study  is  supplied  by  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers  Association.  The  purchase  of 
the  books  and  the  direction  of  the  work  are  under  the 
Missouri  State  Eeading  Circle  Board. 

Montana. — ^A  law  requiring  from  teachers  evidence  of 
a  minmum  amount  of  reading  circle  work  as  a  requisite 
for  renewal  of  certificates  was  passed  in  Montana  in 
1919.  This  minimum  is  one  book  per  year  and  the  writ- 
ing of  a  book  review  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A 
State  reading  circle  committee  selects  the  books  to  be 
adopted  each  year. 

New  York. — A  testimonial  of  reading  bearing  the  fac- 
simile of  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  State  commissioner 
of  education,  and  countersigned  by  the  district  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  rural  communities,  or  the  principal 
or  superintendent  in  village  or  city  schools,  is  awarded 
to  any  pupil  who  is  certified  as  having  read  before  en- 
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tering  high  school  at  least  50  books  from  the  recoria- 
mended  list  for  pupils  of  elementary  schools  which  is 
issued  by  the  State  dejpartment  of  education. 

North  Carolina. — ^A  list  of  books  is  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  State  department  of  education  for  the 
State  Teachers  Reading  Circle  work.  Superintendents 
are  at  liberty  to  select  the  books  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  their  teachers.  A  preliminary  plan  is  submitted  in 
the  fall,  and  a  final  report  is  requested  in  the  spring. 
The  committee  suggests  the  organization  of  groups  with 
a  leader.  The  certificate  for  this  work  bears  no  credit 
features  toward  renewal  or  raising  certificates.  The 
work  is  recommended  for  professional  improvement,  and 
a  majority  of  the  counties  and  cities  carry  on  the  work. 

North  Dakota. — Certificates  are  issued  to  boys  and 
girls  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for 
voluntary  reading.  Books  used  for  this  reading  are 
selected  for  the  school  libraries  of  the  State  by  a  perm.a- 
nent  committee  of  five  constituted  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  the  director  of  the  public 
library  commission,  the  President  of  the  North  Dakota 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Education  Association,  and  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

Teachers  report  to  county  superintendents  the  names 
of  pupils  who  have  read  two  new  books  a  month  dliring 
the  year,  and  this  list  is  submitted  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent, whp  issues  the  certificates. 

Ohio. — A  board  of  control,  elected  by  the  State  and 
district  teachers  associations,  chooses  the  books  for  the 
Ohio  Teachers  and  Pupils  Reading  Circles.  Member- 
ship on  the  board  includes  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  other  educators,  but  the  work  is 
conducted  by  a  business  manager.  These  courses  have 
been  in  operation  for  42  years  in  Ohio. 

Of  the  books  selected  each  year  for  the  teachers' 
course,  three  are  to  be  read  for  credit.    For  the  first  fotir 


years'  reading  the  board  grants  a  diploma,  and  a  seal 
for  each  additional  year.  Four  books  for  each  grade  in 
the  schools  and  for  two  groups  in  the  high  schools  are 
offered  to  the  children  enrolled  in  the  Pupils  Reading 
Circle. 

Oklahoma. — Laws  providing  for  teachers'  reading 
circles  are  on  the  statute  books,  but  the  practice  is  dis- 
continued because  teachers  devote  their  spare  time  to 
correspondence  and  extension  vvork  through  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

Pupils'  reading  circle  work  is  done  only  in  connection 
with  the  home-reading  courses  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  which  are  sponsored  by  the  State 
library  commission. 

Oregon. — Teachers  who  begin  teaching  in  Oregon  after 
November  1,  1924,  are  required  to  read  one  of  the  15 
books  listed  for  the  teachers  reading  circle  supervised 
by  the  University  of  Oregon  or  one  of  the  8  books  super- 
vised by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Certificate 
may  be  registered  with  a  county  superintendent  between 
November  1,  1924,  and  November,  1925,  unless  one  of 
the  books  on  the  list  has  been  read. 

County  superintendents  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves  whereby  they  will  accept  as 
evidence  of  the  careful  reading  of  one  of  these  books 
a  certificate  issued  by  the  University  of  Oregon  for  any 
of  the  first  15  books,  or  a  certificate  from  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  for  any  of  the  last  8  books.  The 
Oregon  State  Library  lends  the  books  to  a  limited  extent. 

South  Dakota.— A.  Teachers  Heading  Circle  is  main- 
tained under  the  supervision  of  a  State  Teachers  Read- 
ing Circle  Board.  Organized  35  years  ago  when  South 
Dakota  was  a  Territory,  it  has  been  carried  on  ever  since 
without  interruption.  Two  professional  books  fitted  to 
the  education  and  experience  of  the  different  groups  of 
teachers,  and  a  book  for  general  culture,  are  selected  by 
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the  board.  The  work  is  arranged  for  the  teachers  by  the 
county  superintendents,  and  while  it  is  not  compulsory, 
the  professional  spirit  of  a  teacher  is  judged  by  the  regu- 
larity with  which  she  attends  teachers'  meetings  and  the 
interest  she  takes  in  the  work  assigned.  Work  is  cer- 
tified by  the  county  superintendents,  who  report  the 
grade  to  the  secretary  of  the  board.  The  reading  circle 
board  and  the  department  of  public  instruction  decide 
upon  the  credit  to  be  allowed. 

Tennessee. — Four  books  have  been  chosen  by  the  State 
commissioner  of  education  and  a  member  of  the  State 
board  of  education  for  the  professional  reading  of  the 
teachers  in  Tejmessee  during  1924.  Professional  exam- 
inations for  teachers'  certificates  are  based  upon  these 
books.  Of  these  4  books,  2  each  are  required  for  teachers 
m  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Vermont. — Although  no  reading  circles  are  conducted 
in  the  State  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  board 
encourages  professional  reading  by  teachers  which  leads 
to  higher  forms  of  certificates,  and  there  is  a  plan  for 
giving  credits  and  certificates  to  pupils  for  home  reading 
that  is  reported  to  be  working  well. 

Vi?'ginia. — For  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  Avhile  dealing  with  everyday  class- 
room problems,  and  for  the  renewal  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, the  State  department  of  education  urges  all  teachers 
to  take  up  the  reading  of  the  books  in  the  reading 
courses  which  have  been  selected.  For  this  year  there  are 
5  books,  and  2  optional  books.  Certificates  are  issued  by 
the  department  of  education  and  become  valid  upon  the 
indorsement  of  the  division  superintendent. 

Washington. — A  list  of  21  books  for  the  teachers'  read- 
ing circle  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  Examinations  take  place  simultaneously  on 
selected  dates  in  each  county  school  and  are  based  upon 
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these  books.  There  are  also  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
reading  circles. 

West  Virginia. — Teachers  may  secure  credit  for  read- 
ing the  books  on  the  list  selected  by  the  State  board  of 
education  and  by  securing  certain  grades  in  an  examina- 
tion on  these  books.  State  examinations  are  conducted  in 
each  county  by  the  county  superintendent. 

PujDils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  are  en- 
titled to  a  diploma  if  they  read  4  books  on  the  list 
selected  by  the  department  of  education. 

The  reading  circle  work  in  West  Virginia  is  conducted 
by  a  secretary  in  the  State  department  of  education. 

Wisconsin. — Three  types  of  reading  circles  are  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Reading  Circle  Board  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers  Association.  These 
are  designated  as  teachers'  reading  circles,  young  peo- 
ple's reading  circles,  and  school  patrons'  reading  circles. 
The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  a 
member  of  the  reading  circle  board,  places  the  seal  of 
approval  of  the  State  department  upon  the  work.  Up- 
wards of  8,000  teachers  and  others  enrolled  for  the 
courses  in  1922-23.  The  annual  circular  issued  by  the 
reading  circle  board  contains  rules  and  regulations  and 
matters  relating  to  the  promotion  of  these  activities. 
Three  books  are  required  for  teachers  and  for  different 
grades.  If  the  teacher  has  not  done  reading  required  by 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers  Reading  Circle  each  year  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  county  or  city  certificate  which  the 
teacher  holds,  he  must  again  pass  an  examination  in  all 
subjects  in  order  to  have  the  certificate  renewed.  A 
teacher  can  not  secure  credit  toward  a  higher  certificate 
unless  he  has  done  the  required  reading  each  year  during 
the  life  of  the  lower  certificate. 

Books  for  the  Yoimg  Peoples  Reading  Circle  are 
graded  and  classified. 

Wyoming. — A  provision  of  the  law  requires  the  State 
board  of  education  to  prescribe  and  publish  annually 
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courses  of  reading  for  teachers  in  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

Two  books  adapted  to  the  teacher's  particular  needs 
are  required.  County  and  city  superintendents,  and 
others  authorized  to  act,  certify  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  upon  receiving  satisfactory  evidence  from  the 
teachers. 
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LETTEK  OF  TEANSMITTAL 


Depaetment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMngfon,  November  5, 1926. 

Sir  :  At  the  second  conference  on  home  education  held 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1924,  representatives  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  National  University 
Extension  Association,  and  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  in  conference  with  the  United  States 
Bm^eau  of  Education,  requested  that  a  permanent  national 
committee  on  home  education  be  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  meet  periodically  with 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  discuss 
the  problems  of  home  education. 

A  committee  was  formed  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  organizations  named  and  three  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  proposes  to  study  existing 
conditions  and  present  facilities  for  reaching  adults,  with 
suggestions  to  help  them  further  their  education  at  home, 
and  having  awakened  their  interest  in  education  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  facilities  for  providing 
the  necessary  books  and  literature  for  their  use. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  national  committee  took 
place  September  30  and  October  1,  1926,  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  a  nation-wide  program  of  library  ex- 
tension was  indorsed.  I  recommend  that  the  following 
report  of  this  meeting  be  printed  as  a  circular  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully, 

Jno.  J.  TiGERT,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  tse  Interior. 


PROGRAM 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1926 

I.  Report  of  work  of  the  committee  for  1925-26.     Dr.  Jno.  J. 

Tigert,  chairman. 
II.  Report  from  the  field  by  the  representative  of  the  National 
University    Extension    Association.      Prof.    Charles    G. 
Maphis. 

III.  Report  from  the  field  by  a  representative  of  the  National 

Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.     Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve. 

IV.  Report  from  the  field  by  a  representative  of  the  American 

Library  Association.     Mr.  L.  L.  Dickerson. 
V.  A  new  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  extension  divisions  of  State  universities.     Prof.  Wal- 
ton S.  Bittner. 
VI.  Appointment  of  subcommittees. 

OCTOBER  1,  1926 

I.  How  shall  we  have  syllabi  prepared  for  these  courses? 
II.  Is  it  desirable  for  extension  divisions  to  charge  a  fee  for 
home  reading  courses? 

III.  Is  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  combine  three  types  of  courses 

that  this  committee  has  in  mind:  (1)  Reading  courses; 
(2)  Academic  credit  courses;  (3)  Academic  noncredit 
courses? 

IV.  Is  there  also  possibility  of  issuing  a  single  course,  or  a  series 

of  courses,  which  combines  the  Bureau  of  Education's 
courses  with  the  American  Library  Association  courses? 
V.  Project  for  library  extension  facilities. 
VI.  Possibility  of  reading  list  to  accompany  material  for  pre- 
school campaign  1927. 
VII.  How  can  books  be  supplied  for  home  education,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  home  reading  courses,  university  exten- 
sion, and  correspondence  courses? 
VIII.  Should  the  coordination  efforts  of  the  committee  be  contin- 
ued another  year? 

IV 


PROGRAM  V 

IX.  Should  membership  on  this  committee  be  extended  to  other 
organizations? 
X.  Objectives  of  the  national  committee  for  the  coming  year? 


Members  of  Committee  in  Attendance: 
Representing  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

Dr.  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Education,  chairman.  Mr.  L.  R.  Alderman, 
Specialist  in  Adult  Education,  vice  chairman. 
Representing  the  National  University  Extension  Association: 

Prof.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Representing  the  American  Library  Association: 

Mr.  Judson  T.  Jennings,  Librarian,  Seattle,  Wash.    Mr.  L.  L.  Dickerson,  Exec- 
utive Assistant,  American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  III. 
Representing  the  National  Congress,  of  Parents  and  Teachers: 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  President,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Prof.  Walton  S.  Bittner,  Chairman  of  Extension  Education,  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Bureau  of  Education,  secretary  to  the  committee. 
Member  absent: 

Prof.  Richard  R.  Price,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN,  DR.  JNO.  J. 
TIGERT,  FOR  1925-26 

Home  education  was  first  given  a  place  in  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1868  by 
Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations, 
Doctor  Barnard  recommended  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  educational  documents  and  tracts  which  should  in- 
clude a  brief  summary  of  the  general  principles  and  sta- 
tistics connected  with  this  particular  subject.  Among 
the  subjects  chosen  for  this  series.  Doctor  Barnard  men- 
tioned (1)  self-education  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with 
examples  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties; 
and  (2)  home  education. 

Commissioner  of  Education  John  Eaton,  in  his  first  re- 
port, in  1870,  pointed  out  some  of  the  erroneous  ideas  in 
regard  to  education,  and  declared  that  education  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  schoolroom  or  to  the  curricula  of 
the  college  or  the  professional  and  industrial  schools.  He 
asked  why  parents  should  not  feel  that  the  education  of 
man  begins  with  the  cradle,  and  why  every  citizen  should 
not  carry  about  with  him  the  conviction  that  it  ends  only 
with  the  grave,  thus  shaping  American  education  so  as  to 
comprehend  those  limits  in  every  life  and  enabling  it  to 
reach  its  highest  attainments.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
this  ideal  every  educational  force,  whether  affecting  mind 
or  body,  in  childhood  or  old  age,  of  the  individual  or  com- 
munity, would  have  its  appropriate  place;  that  educators 
must  Hft  this  conception  up  before  the  people  and  that 
the  public  mind  must  grow  into  an  appreciation  of  it. 
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For  nearly  60  years,  therefore,  the  Government  has 
sponsored  the  idea  of  home  education  and  for  the  past 
13  years  has  taken  steps  to  carry  it  out  in  some  definite, 
practical  form.  However,  this  was  in  response  to  a  con- 
tinued demand  from  the  public.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
project  should  have  the  support  of  the  organized  parents 
and  teachers  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  necessary  that 
it  should  have  the  cooperation  of  librarians  and  directors 
of  extension  of  State  universities. 

The  National  Committee  on  Home  Education  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Home 
Education,  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1924. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  last  September 
the  chairman  was  authorized  to  promote  the  organization 
of  State  committees  on  home  education  by  securing  the 
cooperation  of  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
or  directors  of  extension  of  universities.  In  compliance 
with  the  committee's  desire,  letters  were  sent  to  superin- 
tendents in  30  States  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  no  official  representative  for  its  home-education  work. 
Superintendents  were  asked  to  form  State  committees 
on  home  education,  consisting  of  representatives  of  various 
organizations  and  institutions  whose  interests  might  be 
in  harmony  with  the  project.  The  response  to  these 
letters  has  been  very  gratifying.  The  chairman  furnished 
28  State  superintendents  with  information  and  sugges- 
tions regarding  possible  procedure  for  the  committees. 

Commissioner  Payson  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  writes 
that  the  division  of  university  extension  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  actively  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  fur- 
therance of  the  home  reading  courses,  if  a  suitable  plan 
can  be  worked  out  for  financing  the  project.  He  esti- 
mates that  it  will  cost  about  $1  per  reader  for  the  service 
of  reading  papers,  and  he  feels  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  require  a  fee  for  enrollment  in  the  bureau's  reading 
courses.     He  asks  that  a  plan  for  enrollment  be  worked 
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out  that  will  be  suitable  for  application  in  the  wState  of 
Massachusetts.  I  believe  that  Commissioner  Smith's 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Director  Riegel,  of  Ohio,  states  that  he  has  taken  up 
the  matter  of  State  organization  with  the  president  of  the 
State  parent-teacher  association,  who  has  agreed  to  coop- 
erate in  this  work.  Other  State  superintendents  have 
taken  preliminary  steps  to  effect  an  organization. 

Letters  similar  to  those  sent  to  the  superintendents 
went  also  to  the  Bureau  of  Education's  representatives 
in  extension  divisions  in  18  States  and  the  Territory  of 
of  Hawaii,  with  the  result  that  committees  were  organ- 
ized in  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Missouri,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  Missouri,  not  only  was  a  committee  formed,  but 
the  State  university  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  A  special  collaborator  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  the  reading 
courses  of  the  bureau.  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  have  appointed  leaders  to  organize  State  com- 
mittees in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  South  Dakota. 

Several  State  universities  report  that  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate appropriations  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  the  work,  and  some  cooperating  States  point  out  that 
a  method  of  financing  the  project  after  it  is  transferred 
to  the  States  must  be  devised. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  conducts  the  reading  courses 
in  29  States.  Of  these,  California  has  the  highest  enroll- 
ment; others,  in  the  order  of  enrollment,  are  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  New  York,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maryland.  The  ages  of  the  readers  range  from  childhood 
to  75  years;  54  per  cent  are  16  years  of  age  or  younger; 
11  per  cent  are  between  17  and  30;  13  percent  between 
31  and  50;  16  per  cent  over  50  years;  and  6  per  cent  were 
unwilling  to  give  their  ages.  The  oldest  reader  enrolled 
is  75. 
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Your  chairman  was  asked  to  modify  and  revise  the 
requirements  of  the  reading  courses  in  order  to  attract 
more  readers.  This  has  been  done,  and  reprints  will  in 
the  future  accord  with  the  revisions.  We  were  asked  also 
to  prepare  courses  on  new  subjects,  and  we  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  the  following  are  now  under  way :  Ap- 
preciation of  music;  appreciation  of  art;  contemporary 
novels;  home  making;  nature  study;  courses  for  parents 
of  adolescent  boys,  for  parents  of  adolescent  girls,  and  for 
beginners  in  reading:. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  committee  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  been  particularly 
active  along  lines  of  home  education  or  education  exten- 
sion. It  has  created  a  bureau  of  education  extension,  of 
which  Mr.  Walton  S.  Bittner,  of  the  University  of  Indi- 
ana, has  accepted  the  direction.  This  bureau  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  the  committees  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers  on  home  education,  school 
education,  study  circles,  illiteracy,  and  citizenship.  It 
stimulates  and  guides  their  activities  and  at  the  same 
time  carries  on  its  own  projects. 

It  has  actively  and  successfully  promoted  the  organi- 
zation of  the  study  circles  that  are  springing  up  in  every 
State.  These  study  circles  are  using  books  recommended 
in  the  bureau  reading  courses,  giving  them  careful  anal- 
ysis by  means  of  a  series  of  lessons  arranged  by  experts, 
and  supplementing  them  by  the  home  reading  courses 
under  the  direction  of  our  committees  on  home  education. 
Study  outlines  based  on  Wholesome  Childhood,  by  Groves 
and  Groves;  Mothers  and  Children,  by  Dorothy  Canfield 
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Fisher;  and  Problems  of  Childhood,  by  Angelo  Patri,  are 
presented  to  our  18,000  units  through  the  Child  Welfare 
Magazine. 

A  program  on  children's  reading  through  the  high- 
school  age  was  prepared  by  Miss  Sarah  Byrd  Askew  and 
published  in  the  October,  1926,  issue  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Magazine,  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  American 
Education  Week  and  Children's  Book  Week.  It  attracted 
such  attention  and  approval  that  the  National  Association 
of  Book  Publishers  ordered  30,000  reprints  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  libraries  and  to  schools. 

An  outline  of  the  program  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Home  Education  was  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  47 
State  branches  of  the  congress.  Active  cooperation  in 
establishing  State  committees  on  home  education  was 
requested,  and  in  response  the  assurance  of  their  interest 
and  support  has  been  received. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  appointed  a 
national  committee,  with  Miss  Annabel  Porter,  of  Seattle, 
as  chairman,  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  promoting  home  reading  and 
study,  and  has  urged  the  appointment  of  a  similar  com- 
mittee in  each  State. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  a  definite  campaign  to  secure  100 
per  cent  school  attendance  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  eradicating  illiteracy  has  been  made  a  major  project 
in  the  program  of  our  committee  on  illiteracy  for  1926- 
1928. 

Through  the  campaign  to  send  children  physically  fit 
to  school,  which  is  generally  called  the  "Summer  Round- 
Up  of  Children,"  education  in  hygiene  has  been  actively 
promoted.  As  a  result,  more  than  50,000  children  in  42 
States  have  this  year  received  pre-school  examination  and 
corrective  treatment,  and  a  great  amount  of  directive 
literature  has  been  distributed  for  the  use  of  mothers. 
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included  among  the  books  sent  out  were  Child  Manage- 
ment (Doctor  Thorn),  Child  Care  (Mrs.  Max  West),  How- 
to  Feed  Your  Child  (Children's  Bureau),  Reading  for 
Mothers  (Children's  Bureau),  From  Two  to  Six  (Dr.  W.  P. 
Lucas),  and  Is  Your  Child  Ready  for  School,  by  Dr. 
James  F.  Rogers,  Bureau  of  Education. 

A  campaign  to  educate  parents  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  safety  of  their  children  has  been  inaugurated, 
special  stress  being  placed  upon  the  home  as  the  demon- 
stration center.  A  home,  school,  and  community  survey 
consisting  of  a  questionnaire,  with  an  accompanying 
descriptive  article  and  a  pageant,  prepared  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  has  been  printed,  the  first  edition  of 
5,000  of  which  was  exhausted  within  a  month.  The 
pageant  presents  the  necessity  for  the  cooperation  of 
home,  school,  and  community  in  safety  education.  The 
campaign  is  based  on  the  idea  that  better  and  more  last- 
ing results  can  be  secured  by  educating  small,  personally 
interested  groups  than  by  carrying  on  a  city-wide,  city- 
directed  movement. 

The  Iowa  Research  Station  has  placed  a  representative 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  its 
oflttce  and  awarded  her  a  scholarship  in  the  university, 
the  purpose  being  to  develop  a  system  of  parent  education 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  research  station. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  reading  courses  should 
be  accompanied  by  syllabi  which  may  serve  the  definite 
need  of  bringing  the  salient  points  of  each  book  to  the 
attention  of  readers.  It  is  suggested  that  a  reading 
list  for  adults  who  are  just  beginning  to  read,  and  a  list 
on  physical  and  mental  hygiene  in  the  very  simplest  form 
would  be  valuable  contributions  at  this  time.  As  a  major 
recommendation  we  have  under  contemplation  a  project 
of  library  extension.  Hundreds  of  towns  have  no  library 
service  whatever,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  Hbrary  project 
could  be  worked  out  where  parent- teacher  associations 
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have  already  been  organized.  If  we  can  "sell"  the  li- 
brary to  the  people  as  a  personal  proposition,  this  project 
will  certainly  succeed.  A  definite  plan  on  Hbrary  exten- 
sion is  to  be  formulated  by  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

NEW  PLAN  OF  COOPERATION 

A  new  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  extension  divisions  of  State  universities  was 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  submitted  to 
several  extension  directors  who  are  special  collaborators 
of  the  bureau.  The  bureau  invited  Professor  Bittner  to 
arrange  the  details  of  this  new  plan  and  present  it  to  the 
National  Committee  on  Home  Education.  The  plan 
is  as  follows : 

The  Proposed  Plan  for  Popular  Certificate  Courses  and  Academic 
Credit  Courses  to  be  Offered  for  Home  Study  (by  Correspondence) 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  Universities  under 
Auspices  of  the  National  Committee  on  Home  Education 

Need. — The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  other 
associations  have  asked  repeatedly  that  the  universities  give  cor- 
respondence courses  especially  adapted  to  the  need  among  parents 
for  courses  that  are  short,  interesting,  reliable,  and  helpful  alike  to 
persons  with  much  or  little  education. 

Also  there  is  a  general  demand  for  academic  credit  courses  which 
eould  be  satisfied  better  if  the  universities  offered  certain  courses 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  "credit 
to  be  given  by  the  university  and  a  joint  certificate  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  universities,"  as  Commissioner  Tigert  has 
suggested. 

Present  courses  deficient. — University  correspondence  study 
courses  now  offered  axe  often  too  technical,  academic,  long,  and 
uninteresting  to  serve  adequately  mature  persons  studying  at 
home.  Such  courses  are  usually  designed  for  college  students  regu- 
larly working  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Even  as  degree-credit 
courses  they  are  frequently  unnecessarily  burdensome,  too  severe 
in  requirements,  calling  for  voluminous  writing  or  note  taking,  and 
lacking  originality  and  the  stimulus  of  suggestion. 
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Commercial  correspondence  study  courses  usually  have  no  au- 
thoritative recognition.  Some  are  not  of  standard  quality;  some 
are  fraudulent;  many  are  too  expensive. 

Reading  courses  sometimes  lack  appeal  because  they  are  free  and 
are  not  sufiBciently  differentiated  from  book  lists.  They  are  too 
impersonal.  The  reader  of  the  books  in  a  book  list  or  "  reading 
course  "  has  practically  no  supervision  and  no  contact  with  a  quali- 
fied instructor  who  can  encourage  him  and  help  to  make  the  read- 
ing and  study  show  tangible  results. 

There  are  too  many  unrelated,  unauthorized,  or  anonymous  book 
lists,  reading  courses,  correspondence  study  "  lessons,"  etc.,  so  that 
most  people  are  at  loss  to  choose  the  best  or  even  the  worthy. 

The  two  outstanding  reading  course  projects — "  Home  reading 
courses  "  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  "  Read- 
ing with  a  purpose  "  series  of  the  American  Library  Association — 
are  excellent  for  the  limited  purpose  of  furnishing  guides  to  good 
reading.  The  latter  are  exceptionally  serviceable  because  of  their 
excellent  format  and  because  the  American  Library  Association  has 
used  effective  methods  to  make  them  known.  In  some  States  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Reading  Courses  are  used  by 
many  persons  as  guides  for  reading  and  for  club  study  programs. 
They  would  have  more  authority  and  prestige  if  they  were  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Committee  on  Home  Education  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  definite  indorsement 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  possibly 
that  also  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association. 

New  United  States  courses. — The  present  United  States  Home 
Reading  Courses  need  not  be  changed,  but  new  combination 
courses  should  be  added  under  a  new  title,  uniform  for  aU.  They 
should  have  a  short,  striking,  descriptive  title  comparable  to  the 
"Reading  with  a  purpose"  caption  devised  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  such  as  the  following : 

National  reading  and  study. 

The  national  reading  courses. 

National  home  reading  and  study  courses. 

United  States  home  reading  courses. 

National  cooperative  reading  courses. 

National  reading  circle  courses. 

United  States  home  study  courses. 

National  adult  education  courses. 
Publicity  and  combination. — The  plan  here  proposed  is  a  combi- 
nation of  existing  courses  in  one  announcement.     For  publicity 
purposes  it  is  best  to  use  one  designation  for  all  courses,  such  as  one 
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of  those  listed  above;  but  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  State  uni- 
versities it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between  credit 
and  noncredit  (academic  and  popular)  courses  by  printing  the  an-, 
nouncements  independently.  However,  it  is  proposed  that  reading 
and  study  courses,  credit  and  noncredit  courses,  be  combined  in  one 
plan  of  announcement  and  be  under  cooperative  administration. 
In  fact,  three  kinds  of  courses,  roughly  described  below,  should  be 
offered : 

(1)  Reading  courses  (Home  Education) .     Free.     The  courses  now 

offered  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  are 
in  part  administered  or  distributed  by  the  special  collabora- 
tors of  the  bureau  through  the  extension  divisions  of  18  States- 
and  Hawaii.  Certificates  granted  by  the  United  States- 
Bureau  of  Education  for  all  ages. 

(2)  Popular  Short-study  courses.     Small  enrollment  fee.    Some  or  all 

of  the  present  reading  courses  (as  above)  revised  to  include 
instruction  for  study,  lesson  papers  and  final  reports  to  be 
handled  by  the  universities  which  agree  to  undertake  the 
work.  Special  certificates  to  be  granted  by  the  universities 
for  satisfactory  study  and  completed  assignments.  Should 
be  restricted  to  persons  over  15  to  18  years  of  age.  The  books 
to  be  studied  should  be  certain  ones  selected  from  those 
designated  in  the  present  home-reading  courses  and  in  addi- 
tion one  or  two  texts  determined  from  year  to  year  by  the^ 
instructor  assigned  to  teach  the  course. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  would  have  nO' 
work  or  responsibility  other  than  that  of  printing  the  course 
announcements  (either  a  supplementary  leafiet  to  go  with  the 
present  home-reading  courses  or  a  new  combined  leaflet) 
and  publicity.  Also,  the  bureau  would  continue  to  supply 
certificates. 

(3)  Academic  or  College-credit  courses.     Small  fees.     These  are  the 

regular  university  correspondence  courses  offered  under  spe- 
cial rules  and  fees  differing  in  the  various  universities.  Some 
of  these  courses  could  be  combined  in  a  nominal  fashion  with 
one  or  more  home-reading  courses;  that  is,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  could  print  a  statement  on  certain  home- 
reading  courses  to  the  effect  that  readers  of  the  course  may 
apply  to  certain  universities  for  enrollment  in  a  regular 
correspondence-study  course  based  in  part  on  this  particular 
reading  course,  and  that  upon  compliance  with  all  require- 
ments they  may  obtain  university-degree  credit. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Representing  the  American  Library  Association,  Mr. 
L.  L.  Dickerson  reported  that  he  had  communicated  with 
librarians  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  had  given 
to  those  that  were  appointed  on  State  committees  infor- 
mation about  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Home  Education.  He  stated  that  definite 
efforts  had  been  made  to  advertise  the  home-reading 
courses  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  the  reading 
courses  of  the  American  Library  Association  had  been 
received  favorably  by  the  public,  the  Boston  and  New 
York  pubhc  libraries  having  each  sold  thousands  of  copies. 

Mr.  Dickerson's  statement  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  how  to  obtain  books  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  reader,  books  written  in  clear  Anglo-Saxon  words 
with  sentences  not  too  long  to  carry  the  thought.  It  was 
suggested  that  writers  should  find  their  material  by  going 
into  families,  learning  what  they  do,  and  studying  the 
language  they  use  daily,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  will  be  considerable  diflSculty  in 
finding  authors  that  are  willing  to  undertake  this  and 
later  to  produce  the  books  in  simplified  form. 

The  national  committee  expressed  itself  as  feehng  that 
the  scope  of  the  work  is  so  broad  that  certain  phases  of  it 
may  be  dealt  with  in  an  experimental  way  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  without  any  danger  of  monopo- 
lizing the  field.  As  an  experiment  the  association  has 
already  issued  leaflets  on  reading.  How  to  secure  conti- 
nuity of  effort,  and  how  to  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences among  readers,  since  the  same  course  on  any  subject 
wUl  not  satisfy  all  who  desire  to  study  the  subject,  are 
problems  that  need  to  be  solved  by  weU-conducted 
experiments. 

It  is  feared  that  most  adult  education  activities  stop 
short  of  the  open  country,  Mr.  Dickerson  stated,  in  point- 
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ing  out  the  difficulties  that  confront  agencies  now  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  strictly  rural  communities  with 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  adults.  How  far  corre- 
spondence courses  offered  by  universities  and  by  com- 
mercialized institutions  are  reaching  the  rural  population. 
is  not  definitely  known.  There  is  a  tremendous  interest 
in  adult  education,  and  that  part  of  the  field  covered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  covered  by  any  other 
agency. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  first  problem  to  be  solved  was  that  of  making  books 
easily  available.  The  Seattle  Public  Library  helps  its 
readers  by  estimating  when  the  next  book  will  be  needed 
and  having  it  ready  when  called  for.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  editions  of  books  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  obtained,  so  that  the  books  would  be  within  the 
range  of  people  in  average  circumstances,  was  presented. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  new  plan  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
extension  divisions  of  State  universities,  the  committer 
voted  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  body  to  adopt  the  plan 
for  the  reading  courses  as  outlined  by  Professor  Bittner. 
In  case  of  course  {a)  no  fee  should  be  charged,  but  upon, 
completion  of  the  course  a  certificate  should  be  issued  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  cases 
of  courses  (&)  and  (c)  fees  should  be  determined  by  the 
respective  State  university  extension  divisions. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Prof.  Charles 
G.  Maphis,  Prof.  Walton  S.  Bittner,  Mr.  L.  L.  Dickerson^ 
and  Mr.  L.  R.  Alderman  with  authority  to  adapt  the 
plan  for  use  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  committee  and  to  secure  suggestions  from  any  source- 
deemed  desirable. 
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Future  choice  of  subjects  for  reading  was  given  consid- 
eration, and  it  was  recommended  that  the  American 
Library  Association  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
definite  suggestions  which  might  meet  with  the  approval 
of  representatives  of  this  organization. 

There  was  an  extended  discussion  of  how  books  may 
be  supplied  for  home  education  with  particular  reference 
to  home  reading  courses,  university  extension  courses, 
and  correspondence  courses.  It  was  brought  out  that 
all  kinds  of  organizations  and  agencies  in  the  United 
States  are  stimulating  and  promoting  home  study  and 
reading  without  the  means  of  satisfying  the  desire  which 
they  create.  To  meet  this  need  several  organizations 
have  published  their  own  booklets.  In  each  State  there 
are  several  library  centers  from  which  books  may  be 
obtained,  but  at  present  the  people  know  neither  that 
the  books  are  available  nor  the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  be  had.  The  need  was  expressed  for  a  coordi- 
nation of  State  library  facilities,  for  state-wide  publicity 
on  library  facilities,  and  for  representatives  of  various 
State  organizations  to  sit  in  conference  to  determine 
what  books  are  necessary  and  to  buy  only  those.  After 
this  discussion  Doctor  Tigert  appointed  Mr.  L.  L.  Dick- 
erson  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  supplying  books,  the  personnel  and 
number  of  members  of  this  subcommittee  to  be  decided 
by  its  chairman. 

A  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  carried  that  the 
National  Committee  on  Home  Education  recommend 
to  State  committees  on  home  education  that  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  project  of  library  extension  and  that 
it  approve  the  plan  of  the  bureau  of  education  extension 
of  "  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  to 
assist  local  associations  in  promoting  Hbrary  extension, 
especially  through  the  county  system." 

Questions  of  the  need  for  syllabi,  outlines,  and  assign- 
ments for  courses  were  discussed,  such  as  how  and  where 
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to  obtain  them  and  how  many  assignments  should  be 
given  for  com-ses  issued  without  credit  features.  The 
difference  between  reading  courses  and  other  courses  was 
explained,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  when  correspond- 
ence service  is  given  the  simple  home  reading  course  is 
changed  into  a  regular  correspondence  course  for  which 
the  institutions  conducting  the  work  should  be  able  to 
charge  a  nominal  fee. 

In  Indiana  the  extension  division  conducting  the  bu- 
reau's reading  courses  has  asked  librarians  to  act  in 
enrolling  the  readers,  handling  papers,  and  keeping  records 
and  in  reporting  to  the  special  collaborator  at  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course.  It  was  stated  that,  in  order  to  make 
contacts  with  readers,  librarians  are  glad  to  undertake 
this  work. 

The  committee  took  up  the  subject  of  grading  the 
courses  to  suit  the  varying  abilities  of  readers.  Courses 
should  be  so  named  as  to  attract  all  adults.  Introduc- 
tory, intermediate,  and  advanced  courses  were  terms 
suggested. 

In  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the  coordination 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  State  committees 
of  home  education,  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
bureau  send  some  concrete  suggestions  to  State  commit- 
tees as  to  the  project  and  send  the  same  information  to 
States  having  as  yet  no  State  committees.  Five  objectives 
were  set  up  for  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Homfe  Education  for  the  year  1926-27,  as  follows: 

(1)  Reorganization  of  reading  courses. 

(2)  Library  extension  project. 

(3)  Specific  provision  of  books  for  readers. 

(4)  Program  of  coordination  efforts  with  State  organ- 

izations. 

(5)  A  survey  of  all  facilities  for   home   education 

existing  in  the  States. 
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